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ARGUMEm:. 

Caesar and Pompey lying now near Dyrrbacbtam, after leveral 
mardiesand coaoter-marcbes, the former wUb incredible dili- 
gence mna a ▼ast line, or work, roand the camp of the latter. 
This Pompey (after safTering for want of provisions, and a 
▼ery gallant resistance of Scasva, a oentnrion of Cisaar's). at 
length breaks throng. Alter this, Caesar makes another no- 
raccessfal attempt apon a part of Pompey's army, and then 
mardies away into Tbeasaly : and Pompey, against the per- 
suasion and coansd of his flriends, follows him. After a de- 
scription of the ancient inhabitants, tlie boundaries, th« 
noantains, and rivers of ThcMaly, the poet talces oocaslon, 
from this oonntry being famoos for witchcraft, to inlrodnce 
Sextos Pompeios, inquiring the event of the civil war flrom 
the sorceress Erictho. 



Now near encamp'dyCach ona neighbonriogheighty 
The Latian chieft prepare for sodden light 
The rival pair seem hither brought by fate^ 
As if the gods would end the dire debate. 
And here determine of the Roman state. 
Caesar, intent upon his hostile son, 
Demands a conquest here, and here alone ; 
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6 LUCAN'S PHARSALIA. Book 6. 

Neglects what laurels captive towns miist yield, 
And scorns the harvest of the Grecian field. 
Impatient he provokes the fatal day, 
Ordain*d to give Rome's liberties away, 
And leave the world the greedy victor's prey : 
^lager that last great chance of war he waits, 
Where cither's ^11 determinett both their fiites. 
Thrice on the bills, all drawn in dread array. 
His threatening eagles wide their wings disj^lay; 
Thrice, but in vain, bis hostile arms he show'd, 
His ready rage, and thirst of Latian blood. 
But when he saw, how cautions Pompey's care, 
Safe in his camp, declin'd the profier'd war ; 
Through woody paths he bent his secret way. 
And meant to make Dyrrachium's towers his prey. 
This Pompey saw ; and swiftly shot before, 
With speedy marches on the sandy shore : 
Till on Taulantian Petra's ' top he stay'd, 
Sheltering the city with his timely aid. 
This place* nor walls nor trenches deep can boast. 
The works of labour, and expensive cost. 
Vain prodigality ! and labour vain ! 
Lost is the lavish'd wealth, and lost the fraitless pain ! 
What walls, what towers soe'er they rear sublime. 
Must yield to wars, or more destructive time ; 
While fences like Dyrrhachium's fortress made. 
Where nature's hand the sure foundation laid, 
And with her strength the naked town arrayed, 



ide,J 



' Tb« TaalaotU were  people of Mtcedonia, posaeuiiig the 
country between ApollonU and Dyrrhachiam ; and Petra was 
a mounuin, or ridge of rising growida, near (be latter of tbcM 
piaci9. 

^ i. €m Djfrt^Mhlnia* 
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Book 6. LUCAN'S PHARSALIA. 

Shall stand secnre against the warrior's rage. 
Nor fear the ruinoiis decays of age. 
Guarded arouod by steepy rockji it lies, 
And all access from laud, but one, denies. 
No ventrous vessel there in safety rides. 
Bat foaming surges break, and swelling tides 
Roll roaring on, and wash the craggy sides : 
Or when contentious winds more rudely blow, 
Then monntiDg o'er the topmast cliff they flow, 
Burst on the lofty domes, and dash the town below 

Here Caesar's daring heart vast hopes conceives. 
And high with war's vindictive pleasure heaves : 
Much he revolves within his thoughtful mind, 
How in this camp the foe may be confin'd. 
With ample lines from hill to hill designed. 
Secret and swift he means the task to try, 
And runs each distance over with bis eye. 
Vast heaps of sod and verdant turf are brought, 
And stones in deep laborious quarries wrought ; 
Each Grecian dwelling ^ round the work supplies, 
And sudden ramparts from their ruins rise. 
With wondrous strength the stable mound they 
Such as the' impetuous ram can never fear, [rear. 
Nor hostile might o'ertum, nor forceful engiue 

tear. 
Through hills, resistless, Cassar plains his way, 
And makes the rough unequal rocks obey. 
Here deep beneath the gaping trenches lie. 
There forts advance their airy turrets high. 
Aroimd vast tracts ^ of land the labours wind^ 
Wide fields and forests in the circle bind, 
And hold, as in a toil, the savage kind. 

3 Macedonia, where the two armies then lay, was always 
reckoned a part of Greece. 

4 This vast line, which Caesar drew to inclose Fompey, was 
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B LUCAM'S PHAB8ALIA. Book 6. 

Nor ev'n the foe too strictly pent remaios, 
At large he forages upon the plains ; 
The vast inclosnre gives free leave aronnd. 
Oft to decamp, and shift the various ground. ^ 
Here, from far fountains, streams their channels f 
' trace, i" 

And while they wander through the tedious space, / 
Run many a mile their long-extended race : 
While some, quite worn and weary of the way, 
Sink, and are lost, before they reach the sea. 
Ev'n Ciesar*s self, when through the works he goes, 
Tires in the midst, and stops to take repose. 
Let iame no more record tlie walls of Troy, 
Which gods alone could build, and gods destroy : 
Nor let the Parthian wonder, to have seen 
The labours of the Babylonian queen ^ : 
Behold this large, this spacious tract of ground f 
Like that which Tigris or Orontes bound ; 
Behold this land ! that miyesty might bring, 
And form a kingdom for an eastern king ; 
Behold a Latian chief this land inclose. 
Amidst the tumult of impending foes : 
He bade the walls arise, and as he bade they rose 
But ah, vain pride of power ! ah, fruitless boast! 
£v*n these, these mighty labours, are all lost! 
A force like this 6 what barriers could withstand,? 
Seas must have fled, and yielded to the land ; 

fifteen milei in compaM ; so that it was Impoasible for him Co 
man every part or it; and indeed it tras w larfe, that it was 
Moie time before Pompey.felt tlie want of forage. 

' He means the (iimoiis wails of Babylon, bniit by Semi- 
rarois. 

6 Or rather a diligence, laboor, and worli lilce this of 
Caesar's. 
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The lovers' shores ^ united might have stood, 
Spite of the Hellespont's opposing flood ; 
While the ^ean and Ionian tide 
Might, meeting, o'er the vaoquish'd isthmus ride, 
And 4rgive realms from Corinth's walls divide : 
This power might change unwilling nature'ls fiice. 
Unfix each order, and remove each place. 
Here, as if clos'd within a list, the war 
Hoesall its valiant combatants prepare; 
Here ardent glows the blood, which (ate ordain* 
To dye the libyan ^ and Emathian plains; 
Here the whole rage of civil discord join'd. 
Struggles for room, and scorns to be confin'd. 
Nor yet, while Cgsdur his first laboni^ try'd, 
The warlike toil by Pompey wl0 descry'd. 
So, in mid Sicily's del^ghtfiil plain, . 
Sale from the horrid sound, the happy swain 
Dreads not loud Scylla barking o'er the main. 
So northern Britons never hear the roar 
Of seas that break on the far Cantian shore'. 
Soon as the rising ramparts' hostile height. 
And tow'rs advancing, struck his anicious sight, 
Sudden fivm Petra's safer camp he led. 
And wide his legions on tiie hills dispread ; 
So Caesar, forc*d his numbers to extend, 
More feebly might each various strength defend. 

7 Scatoc and Abydot, where Leander and Hero lived. Th« 
.Sfean and Ionian are the two seas on each side the Isthmns of 
Corinth. 

^ Allading to the war in Africa, lopported after Pompey*8 
death by Calo and Juba. 

9 The original is Rutuplna IMtora ; the ancient RutujiAuin, 
m Rutupkt, ie RichboroDgh, near Sandwich, In Kent. 
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His camp '^ far o'er the large inclosnre reach'd. 
And guarded lines along the front were stretch'd ; 
Far as Rome's distance " from Aricia's groves, 
(Arioia, which the chaste Diana loves) 
Far as from Rome old Tiber seeks the sea. 
Did be not wander in his winding way. 
While yet no signals for the fight prepare, 
Unbidden some the javelin dart fhim iar, 
And, skirmishing^ provoke the lingering vrar. 
Bnt deeper cares the thoughtful chieft distress. 
And move the soldiers* ardour to repress. 
Pompey, with secret anxions thought, beheld 
How trampling hoofs the rising grass repelVd : 
Waste lie the russet fields, the generous steed 
Seeks on the naked soil, in vain, to feed : 
lioathing from racks of husky straw he turns. 
And, pining, for the verdant pasture mourns. 
No more his limbs their dying load sustain, 
Aiming a stride, he fiUters in the strain. 
And sinks a ruin on the withering plain : 
Dire maladies upon his vitals prey. 
Dissolve his frame, and melt the mass away. 
Thence, deadly plagues invade the lazy air, 
Reek to the clouds, and hang malignant there. 
From Nesis '^ such, the Stygian vapours rise. 
And with contagion taint tiie purer skies ; 
Such do Typhoeus' steamy caves '^ convey. 
And breathe blue poisons on the golden day. 

'® Fompey'a. 

> I About flfteen mllci from Arida. See the notei upon th* 
f<Mniier part of the third book. 

>« NeilB i§ a Iktle isUnd In the golf of Naplea, now oalled 
KesiU. 

13 In the hUnd of Inariine. 
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Thence liqnid streanu themhigluig plague receivci 
And deadly potions to the thhrsty give : 
To man the mischief spreads, the fell disease 
In fatal draoghts does on his entrails seise. 
A ragged scarf, all loathsome to be seen, 
Spreads, like a bark, apon his silken skin ; 
Malignant fiames his sMrelling eyeballs dart. 
And seem with angaish from tlieir seats to start i 
Fires o'er his glowing cheeks and visage stray, 
And mark, in crimson streaks, their bnming way; 
Low droops his head, declining from its height. 
And nods and totters with the fatal weight 
With winged haste the swift destruction flies, 
And scarce the soldier sickens, ere he dies; 
Now falling crowds at once resign tlieir breath, 
And doubly taint the noxions air with death. 
Careless their putrid carcases are spread ; 
And on tlie earth, their dank unwholesome bed, 
The living rest in common with the dead. 
Here none the last funereal rites receive; 
To be 6ast forth the camp is all their friends can give. 

At length kind Heaven their sorrows bade to 
cease^ 
And staid tlie pestilential foe's increase ; 
Fresh breezes from the sea begin to rise^ 
While Boreas through the lazy vapour flies^ 
And sweeps, with healthy wingSj the rank pol- 
luted skies. 
Arriving vessels now their freight unload^ 
And (iimish plenteous harvests from abroad : 
Now sprightly strength^ no\^ cheerful health returns^ 
And life's fair lamp^ rekindled, briglitly bums. 

But Caesar, unconfin'd, and camp*d on higb^ 
Feels not the misehief of the sluggish sky ; 
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On bills sublime he breathes the parer air, 
And drinks no damps, nor poisonons Tapoars, there 
Yet hunger keen, an equal plague, is found ; 
Famine and meagre want besiege him round : 
The fields as yet no hopes of harvest wear. 
Nor yellow stems disclose the bearded ear. 
The scatter'd vulgar search around the (ields,^ 
And pluck whate'er the doubtful herbage yields ; 
Some strip the trees in every neighbouring wood. 
And with the cattle share their grassy food. 
Whate'er the softening flame can pliant make, 
Whate'er the teeth, or labouring jaws, can break ; 
What flesh, what roots, what herbs soe'er they get, 
Though new, and strange to human taste as yet 
At once the greedy soldiers seiae and eat. 
What want, what pain soe'er they undergo. 
Still they persist in arms, and close beset the foe» 

At lengtli, impatient longer to be held 
Within the bounds of one appointed field. 
O'er every bar which might his passage stay,- 
I'ompey resolves to force his warlike way; 
Wide o'er the world the ranging war to lead. 
And give his loosen'd legions room to spread. 
Nor takes he mean advantage from the night. 
Nor steals a passage, nor declines the fight; 
But bravely dares, disdainful of the foe, [to go. 
Through the proud tower's and rampart's breach 
Where shining spears and crested helms are seen, 
Embattled thick, to guard the walls within ; 
Where all tilings death, where ruin all afford. 
There Pompey marks a passage for his sword.r 
Near to the camp a woody thicket lay, [vray, 1 
Close was the shade, nor did the greensward- > 
With smoky clouds of dust, the march betray. > 
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Hence sudden they appear in dread array, 
Sodden their wide extended ranks display : 
At once the foe beholds, with wondering eyes, ^ 
Where on broad wings Pompeiaii eagles rise -, f 
At once the warriors' shouts,and tnunpet-soonds f 
surprise. ) 

Scarce was the sword's destruction needful here, 
So swiftly ran before, preventing fear. 
Some fled amaz*d, while vainly valiant some 
Stood, but to meet in arms a nobler doom. 
Where'er they stood, now scattered lie the slain; 
Scarce yet a few for coming deaths remain. 
And cloads of flying javelins fall in vain. 
Here swift-consuming flames the victors throw, 
And here the ram impetuous aims a blow ; 
Aloft, the nodding tuixets feel the stroke, 
And the vast rampart groans beneath the shock. 
And now propitious fortune seem'd to doom 
Freedom and peace to Pompey and to Rome; 
High o*er the vanquished works his eagles tow>. 
And vindicate the world from Cssar s powV. 
But what nor Caesar nor his fortune could, 
What not ten thousantl warlike hands withstood, 
Scseva resists alone ; repels the force, 
And stops the rapid victor in his course. 
Scaeva ! a name ercwliile to Fame unknown. 
And first distingoish'd on the Gallic Rhone ; 
There seen in hardy deeds of arms to shine, 
He reached the honours of the Latian vine '^. 
Daring and bold, and ever prone to ill, 
Inur*d to blood, and active to fulfil 
The dictates of a lawless tyrant's vrill ; 

*^ The vMs, or rod made of a vine, was the badge of the 
ocntarioii*! offiee, which ibey bore in their hands, and wi(l» 
whidttlM Mldien used to be corrected for lc«er cUfnocn, 
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Nor virtue's love, oor reason's laws be knew. 
Bat careless of the right, for hire his sword he drew* 
Thus courage by an impioos caose b cars*d, 
And he that is the bravest is the worst. 
Soon as he saw his fellows shun the tight, 
And seek their safety in ignoble flight, 
" Whence does (he said) this coward terror grow ; 
This shame, unknown to Cesar*s arms till now ? 
Can you, ye slavish herd, thus tamely yield? 
Thus fly, unwounded, from this bloody field? 
Behold, where pil'd in slaughtered heaps on high, 
Firm to the last, your brave companions lie ; 
Ttien blush to think what wretehed lives you save, 
From what renovm you fly, from what a glorious 

grave. 
Though sacred fame, though virtue yield to fear. 
Let rage, let indignation keep you here. 
We ! we, the weakest, from the rest are chose, 
'jpo yield a passage to our scornful foes ! 
Yet, Pompey, yet; thou shalt be yet withstood, 
And stain thy victor's laurel deep in blood. 
With pride, 'tis true, with joy I should have died. 
If haply I had iairn by Caesar's side ; 
But fortune has the noble death denied. 
Then Pompey, thou, thou on my fame shalt wait, 
Do thou be witness, and applaud my fate. 
Now push we on, disdain we now to fear, li 

A thousand wounds let every bosom bear, [spear. ( 
Till the keen sword be blunt, be broke the pointed 3 
And see the clouds of dusty battle rise ! 
Hark, how the shout runs rattling through the skies f 
The distant legions catch the sounds from far, 
And Caesar listens to the thundering war. 
He comes, he comes; yet ere his soldier dies, 
tiike lightniof^ swift the winged warrmr flies 9 
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Haste tbeo to death, to conquest haste away; 
Well do we fall, for Oesar wms the day!'' 

He spoke, and straight, as at the trumpet's sound i 
Rekindled warmth in every breast was (bund: 
Recall'd from flight, the youth admiring wait, 
To mark their daring fellow-soldier's fate, 
To see if^ haply, virtne might prevail, 
And e?Yi beyond their hopes, do more than greatly 
^1. 

High on the tottering wall he rears his head, 
With slaughtered carcases around him spread ; 
With nervous arras uplifting these, he threwsi 
These rolls oppressive, on ascending foes. 
Each where, materials for his fury lie, 
And all the ready ruins arms supply : 
£v'n his fierce self he seems to aim below^ 
Headlong to shoot, and dying dart a blow. 
Now his tough staff repels the fierce attack, 
And, tumbling, drives the bold assailants back : 
Now heads, now hands he lops ; the carcase falls,' 
While the clench'd fingers gripe the topmost walls : 
Here stones he heaves ; the mass, descending full, 
Crushes the brain, and shivers the frail skull. 
fiere burning pitchy brands he whirls around ; \ 
Infix'd the flames hiss in tlie liquid wound, f 
Deep drenched in death, in flovring crimson^ 
drown'd. 9 

And now the swelling heaps of slanghter'd foes. 
Sublime and equal to the fortress rose ; 
Whence forward, with a leap, at once he sprung/ 
And shot himself amidst the hostile throng. 
So daring, fierce with rage, so void of fear, 
Bonnds forth the spotted pard, and sconn tht 
famiter'8 spear. 
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The cloftiog Tanks the vrarrior straight enfold, 
And, compassed in their steely circle, hold. 
Undaunted still, around the ring he roams, 
lights here and there, and everywhere o'ercomes ; 
Till clog'd ¥nth blood, his sword obeys but ill 
The dictates of its vengeftil master's will; 
Edgeless it falls, and though it pierce no more, 
Still breaks the batter'd bones, and bruises sore* 
Meantime on him the crowding war is bent. 
And darts irom every hand to him are sent r 
It look*d as fortune did in odds delight. 
And had in cruel sport ordain'd the fight; 
A wondrous match of war she seem'd to make. 
Her thousands here, and there her one to stake; 
As if on knightly terms in lists they ran^ 
And armies were but equal to the iuan* 
A thousand darts upon his buckler ring^ 
A tliousand javelins round his temples sing; 
Hard-bearing on his head, with many a blow. 
His steely helm is inward taught to bow. 
The missive arms, fix*d all around, he wears, > 
A nd ev'u his safety in bis wounds he bears, [spears. > 
^enc'd with a fttal wood, a deadly grove of j 
Cease, ye Pompeian warriors! cease the strife^ 
Nor, vainly, thus attempt this single life. 
Your darts, your idle javelius cast aside. 
And other arms for Scseva's death provide : 
The forceful rams resistless horns prepare. 
With all the ponderous vast machines of war; 
Let dreadful flames, let massy rockfl be thrown, '% 
With engines thunder on, and break him down, > 
And win this Caesar's soldier, like a town. y 

At length, his fate disdaining to delay. 
He hurls his shield's neglected aid away; 
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Resolves no ]>art whate'er from death to hide, 
Bat stands unguarded now on every side. 
Encumbered sore with many a painful wound. 
Tardy, and stiff, he treads the hostile round ; 
Gloomy and fierce his eyes the crowd survey, 
Mark where to fix, and single out the prey. 
Such, by Getulian hunters compassed in, 
The vast unwieldy elephant is seen : 
All covered with a steely shower from far, 
Rousing he shakes, and sheds the scattered war ; 
In vain the distant troop the fight renew, 
And with fresh rage the stubborn foe pursue; 
Unconquer'd still the mighty savage stands. 
And scorns the malice of a thousand hands. 
Not all the wounds a thousand darts can make, 
Though all find place, a single life can take. 
Wlien lo ! addressed with some successful vow, 
A shaft, sure flying from a Cretan bow. 
Beneath the warrior's brow was seen to light, 
And sunk, deep>piercing the left orb of sight 
But he (so rage inspired, and mad disdain) 
Remorseless fell ; and senseless of the pain. 
Tore forth the bearded arrow from the wound, 
With stringy nerves besmeared and wrapt around 
And stamp'd the gory jelly on the ground. 
So in Pannonian woods the growling bear 
Tran8fix*d, grows fiercer for the hunter's spear, 
Toms on her wound, runs maddmg round with pain. 
And catches at the flying shaft in vain. 

Down from his eyieless hollow ran the blood. 
And hideous o'er his numgled visage flow'd; 
Deform'd each awful, each severer grace. 
And veil'd the manly terrors of his fkce. 
The victors raise their joyful voices high. 
And with loud triumph strike the vaulted sky : 
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Not Ciesar thus a general joy bad spread, 
Though C8B8ar*8 self, like Scseva, thus had bled. 
Anxious, the wounded soldier, in his breast 
The rising indignation deep repress'd, [dress' 
And thus, in humble vein, Ids haughty foes ad- 
** Here let your rage, ye Romans, cease, (he said) 
And lend your fellow-citizen your aid ; 
No more your darts nor useless javelins try. 
These, which I bear, will deaths enow 
Draw forth your weapons, and behold 
Or rather bear me hence, and let me meet 
My doom beneath the mighty Pompey's feet 
'Twere great, 'twere brave, to &11 in arms, 'tis true, 
But I renounce that glorious fate for you : 
Fain would I yet prolong this vital breath. 
And quit ev'n Caesar, so I fly from death." 
The wretched Aulus listen'd to the wile. 
Intent and greedy of the future spoil; 
Advancing fondly on, with heedless ease. 
He thought the captive and his arms to seize, 
"When, ere he was aware, his thundering sword 
Deep in his throat the ready Scaeva gor'd. 
Warm'dwith the slaughter, withfresh rage be bums, 
And vigour with the new success returns. 
** So may they fall (he said) by just deceit, 
Such be their fate, such as this fool has met, 
Who dare believe that I am vanquish'd yet. 
If you would stop the vengeance of my sword, 
From Caesar's mercy be your peace implor'd; 
There let your leader kneel, and humbly own his 

lord. 

Me ! could you meanly dare to fancy, me 
Base, Uke yourselves, and fond of life to bet 
But know, not all the names which grace your cause, 
Your reverend senate, and your boasted laws; 
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Not Pompey*8 self, not sll for which yoa fear, 
Were e'er to you, like death to SciiBva, dear." 
Thos while he spoke, a risiDg dost betray'd 
Caesarian legions marching to his aid. 
Now Pompey's troops with pradence seem to yield, 
And to increaMog numbers quit the field ; 
Dissembling shame, they hide their foul defeat, 
Nor vanquished by a single arm, retreat* 
Then fell the warrior, for till then he stood; 
His manly mind supplied the want of blood. 
It seem'd as rage had kindled life imew. 
And courage to oppose, irom opposition grew. 
B«t now, when 'none were led him to repel, 
Fainting for want of foes the victor foil. 
Straight with officious haste his friends draw near, 
And, rabing, joy the noble load to bear : 
To reverence and religious awe inclin'd, 1 

Admiring, they adore his mighty mind, > 

That god within his mangled breast enshrki*d. j 
The wounding weapons, stain'd with Scseva's bloo^ 
Like sacred relics to the gods are vow'd ; 
Forth are they drawn from every part with care, 
And kept to dress the naked god of war. 
Oh ! happy soldier, had thy worth been tried, 
In pious daring, on thy country's side ! 
Oh ! had thy sword Iberian battles known. 
Or purple- with Cantabrian slaughter grown; 
How had thy name in deathless annals shone 1 
But now no Roman paean '^ abaXt thou sing. 
Nor peacefol triumphs to thy country bring, 



} 



* ' Paeaa was f>roperiytlie name df Apollo, wbheb the Roman 
•oldlen aied frequently to repeat in tbeir aongs of victory, which 
they «iD|( as they accompanied the triumphs of their generals. 
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Nor londly bless'd in solemn pomp shalt move, 
Through crowding streets, to capitolian Joye, 
The law's defender, and the people's love : 
Oh, hapless victor thon 1 oh, vainly brave ! 
How hast thon fought, to make thyself a slave! 

Mor Pompey, thus repuls'd, the fight declines^ 
Nor rests encompassed round by Caesar's lines; 
Once more he means to force his warlike way, 
And yet retrieve the fortune of the day. 
So when fierce winds with angry ocean strive. 
Full on the beach the beating billows drive ; 
Stable awhile the lofty mounds abide. 
Check the proud surge, and stay the swelling tide ; 
Yet restless still the waves unwearied roll, [mole. 
Work underneath at length, and sap the sinking 
With force renewed the biuffied warrior bends, 
Mliere to the shore the jutting vrall extends ; 
There proves, by land and sea, his various mighty 
And wins his passage by the double fight. 
Wide o'er the plains difius'd, hb legions range, 
And their close camp for freer fields exchange. 
So, rais'd by melting streams of Alpine tnow^ 
Beyond his utmoAt margin swelhi the Po, 
And loosely lets the spreading deluge flow: 
Where'er the weaker banks oppressed retreat. 
And sink beneath the heapy water's weight, 
F^orth gushing at the breach they burst their way, 
And wasteful o'er the drowned country stray: 
Far distant fields and meads they vrander o'er. 
And visit lands they never knew before. 
Here, from its seat the mouldering earth is torn, 
And by the flood to other masters borne ; 
While gathering there it heaps the growing soil, 
And loads the peasant vrith his neighbours' spoil. 
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Soon as, aicendiDg high, a rising ^me 
1*0 Caesarli sight (the combaf s signal) camei 
Swift to the place approaching near, be found 
The min scattered by the victor round. 
And bis prond labours humbled to the ground 
llience to the hostile camp his eyes he turns, 
Where, for their peace and sleep secure, he' 
mourns, [bums. { 

With rancorous despite and envious anguish 
At length resolv'd (so rage inspir'd his breast). 
He means to break the bappj^xifitor's rest; 
Once more to kindle up the fiital strife, 
And dash their joys^with hazard of his life. 
Straight to TorgMaftiu '^ fierce he bends his way^ 
(Ton|uatU8 near a neighbouring castle lay} 
But be, by prudent caution taught to yiehl, 
Trusts to his walls, and quits the open field ; 
There, safe within himself, he stands his ground^ 
And lines the guarded rampart strongly round. 
So, when the seamen from afar descry 
The clouds grow black upon the louring sky, 
H6ar the Urinds roar, and mark the seas run highj 
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'^ Wben Fompcy tiad (breed liii pemce tliroagh Cflesar't 
iinety Caenr, to t«ptir liie Iom and diagrace ci Uuil Mtioa, a* 
tacked wkh Uiirty-Uiree eohorls a caaile of the euenij'ii, com« 
maaded hy Torqaatos. He had now beat the besieged ont of 
Ifae dUchf ivhca Fompey, hearing of their distress, came himself 
widi the ifth legion to tbek aMistaiioe. C«ft«r*)i borae^ fearing 
to be hKloiedy gaf« way flrat ; which the foot teeing, and that 
Pompey was there In person, fled likewise. If Porapey had 
made as mnch advantage of his soccess here, as Lncan inniiinatea 
« OMnne criiel cooqaeror would have done, this action ittlgbt hava 
decided the war a»4NNa» 

vol.. If. ff 
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Tliey furl the fluttering sheet with timely care. 
And wifely for the coming storm prepare. 
Bat now the victor, with resistless haste, 
Proud o*er the ramparts of the fort had pass'd ; 
When swift descending from the rising grounds, 
Porapey with lengthening files the foe surrounds. 
As when iki Etna's hollow caves below, 
Round the vast furnace kindling whirlwinds blow 3. 
Rons'd in his baleful bower the giant roars '7, 
And with a burst the burning deluge pours ; 
Then pide with horror shrieks the shuddering ewain. 
To see the fiery ruin spread the plain. 
Nor with less horror, Caesar's bands behold 
Huge hostile dusty clouds their rear infbld; 
Unknowing whom to meet, or whom to shun, 
BUnd with their fear, full on their fates- they run. 
Well, on tiiat day, the world repose had gain*d. 
And bold rebellion's blood bad all been drain' 
Had not the pious chief the rage of war restrain' 
Oh, Rome ! how free, how happy hadst thou been ! 
Tliy- own great mistress, and the nation's queen ! 
Had SyUa*'% then, thy great avenger stood, 
And dy'd his thirs^ sword in traitors' blood.- 
But oh I for ever shalt tliou now bemoan 
The two extremes, by which tbov wert nndoBe ) | 
The ruthless father, and too tender sotf. 
With fatal pity, Pompcy, hast thou spar'd. 
And given the blackest crime the best reward : 

'7 EnoeUdof, irbo ^u itracfc with UgbtnUigf ud laid there 
VjF Jnpller. 

» ThQOKhLnoMWMralhferifivrtMnefofSyUayyctMehow 
even he paiati Uw craclty oC his Tictvrict in the MCfwd.boolc 
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Hoir had that one, one happy day» withheld 
The blood of Utica, and Munda's field t 
The Pharian Nile had known no crime more great'' 
Than some vile Ptolemy's mitnnely ftte; 
Nor AfHc, then, nor Jnba had bemoan'd, 
Nor Scipio's '* blood the Panic ghosts aton'd; 
Cato^' had, for his country's good, sar?iT*d, 
And kmg In peace a hoaiy patriot li Vd ; 
Rome had not wora a tyrant's hated dndn. 
And fiite had andecreed Ffaarsalia's phdn. 
Bat Gssar, weary of the* anlacky land. 
Swift to .Smathia leads hb shattered band ; 
While Pompey*s wary friends, with cantion wise^ 
To qoit the baffled foels pnnait advise. 
To Italy ^ they point his open way, 
And bid him make the willhig land his prey. 
*' Ofal never, (he replies) shall Fompey come, 
like CsBsar arm'd and terrible to Rome ; 
Nor need I ftbm tiiose sacred walls have fled, 
Coald I have borne oar streets vrith slaughter red, 
And seen the Ibram piFd with heaps of dead. 
Much rather let me pine in Scy thia's frost. 
Or. bum on swarthy Libya's snitry coast j 
No clkne, no distant region is too ftr. 
Where I can banish, with me, fktal war f 

'9 TluU tt, Ponapey had not beeo nrardered In EQrpt. Job* 
and Fetreias were vaoqoiabed by Caemur in Africa, and killed 
eadi other. 

*° The Seipio meant here ii Coni. Sdpto, fitbcr of Ponipey ^ 
wir« Cornelia, who likewiae liiUed himaelf on the lame oocaaioa 
la AMc 

>> Calo^a atnrjr li BMule eooimoB, m wtH m immonaU bgr 
** WUeh ht mlfbt earily have iecovired. 
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I fled, to bid my couatry's sonrowp cease ; 
And shall my victories invade ber|»eace? 
JLet her but safe and free from ariyuB reroaio. 
And Caesar still shall think she w^ars his cluiin/ 

He s|M>key and eastward joiu^bt the forest wide, 
That risiE^ clothes. Gandavia's ^ shady side ^ 
llience to <£mathia took his destined way, 
Reserved by fiite for the deciding day. 

Where Earns blows, and wintry sons arise^ 
Thessalia's boundary, pcond Ossa ties ^^; 
Bnt when the god protracts the longer ^y 
Pelion's broad back ^^ Deceives the dawpuqg ps^. 
Where through the lion*s4ery sign he flies, 
Othrys his li^afy groves for shades supplies. 
On Pindns strikes the fady western lights 
When guttering Vesper leads the jstarry night 
Korttiward, Olynpns hides the Uw^ps titiat roll 
Their paler )fires around the frojqen pole^ 
The n^dle space ^, a valley lo^ depressed, 
Once a wide, la«yy standing lake possessed ; 

^3 A wIM moaotainoils conntry flill of woods, upon the bor- 
der! of Macedonia and Illyrioott. 

^4- This choroKraphftoal degcriptfon of TheMriy is noilly 
taken from Her94Qtiis, tmA agrees, though pot «ltogclliar, nrfib 
the aoconnta and nuqps of die learned CeUarios. Ossa liM io 
the east. 

^^ This is a literal translation of my aothor ; though, actord-* 
ing to Cellarins, he roust be ont in his geography, as well asaatro- 
nomy ; for as the days lengtlien, the san rises to the northward 
of the east; whereas CeUarios plaees Pdion to the southward. 
For the reit, Othrys iies to the south, Plndus to W. S. W. and 
Olympus to the north. 

^ He does not seem to mean liere all that region which th« 
spdent geographers cdl Thessaly, bit the lleMs of Tempo and 
IPhanalia, and the ndj^bouring countiy, wherathe principal 
of action in this war lay. 
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While growiDg^ stfll the heapy witer» stood, 
Nor doli^n through Teirtpe ranr the rushing flood : 
Bat ivhett Alddes ^ to the task appHed, 
And eleft « passage through the momitatiis wide ; 
Onshing at ooce the thnnderliig torrent flow'd, 
While N'^eos groan'd beneath thef increasing load. 
Thev rose (oh, that it still a teke had lahi !) 
Above the wavfSs ¥1iat8iiKa*S fatal pfedn, 
Once subject to the great Achilles' reign. 
Then Phylace^ was bnllt, whose warriors boast 
Their chief f^tni landed on the Trojan coast ; 
Then Pteleos*^ ran her circling wall aroond, 
And Dorion ^°y for the Mnses' wrath renowtfd ; 
Then Trachin ^' high, and Melibcea ^ stood, 
Where Hercnles his fatal shafts bestow'd; 

^7 It it said Hercnles made a paaage between Ona and 
OiyiapM, for tte river Penens to run Into the sea. 

*> A dfy in FbOlotlt, a provlnee of TheiMly, where Fro> 
Ic^aM reigned; wiio was the first that landed on the Shore of 
Tt^, In the ramoas expedition of the Greeks against that place ; 
and WIS kUI«d, aecordlng to the predktion of the oracle. Con- 
cerning him see Ovid's Epistles, and Metam. lib. 12. 

^9 Or rather Ffelemn, a town npon the se»«o«sC io the same 
eottntl-y.' 

V> Qt Dotioh, as AacensSs will havd it. There Is some dis- 
p«te whether this place be in Magnesia in Thessaly, or Messenia 
hi the fdoponnesns. Dicsii is plainly of the first opinion. 
Rewever that be, near this place Tharayms, a Thraeisn poet, 
sMa pniririked with blindness by the Mnses'for daring to contend 
with them. 

" Or Heraclets, In tlie same coantry. Here lived Philoc- 
tetct, Co #hom HeregTes at his d«atb ganre hfi fhtal arrows, 
without which Troy could not be tdcen : Larlssa and Argoa 
fvere citieS in the same conntlry. For the'flrst, see aflerwardf 
^ book vKi. 

>» A city or fMUotb. 
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liuiiflMi strong arose, and Argos, now 
A plain, sobmitted to the labouring plongh. 
Here stood the town, (if there be tmth in fiune) 
That from Bceotian Thebes ^ recetv'd its name. 
Here sad Agave's wandering sense retom*d, 
Here for her mnrdar'd son tiie mother mooned ; 
With streaming tears she washed his ghastly hestdy 
And on the funeral pile the precioos relic laid. 

The gushing waters ^ various soon divide. 
And every river rules a separate tide ; 
The narrow iEas^' runs a limpid flood, 
Evenos ^ blnshes with the Ccmtanr's blood ; 
That gently mingles with the* Ionian sea. 
While this, through Galydonia, cuts his way« 
Slowly fair lo's aged father ^^ falls. 
And in hoarse murmurs his lost daughter calls. 

33 The ancient geographers place a city called Thebes Ui 
Fbtbiolis. When Agave, qocen of Thehes In BoBOlia, bad in 
her oiadneis Idlled her son PeotheoB, and cat off his head* at 
length recovering her senses, she fled into ihk coaotryt and 
boried her son% head here, and probaUy gave the name of 
Thebes to the place where she settled. 

34 From the dties that were built by the first tahaUtants, the 
poet goes on to enomerate the fiunoos rivers of Ibessaly, wfakh 
were left in their proper channels, after the graal lake w« 
emptied. 

35 I And no river of this name among the andent geocm- 
phers, emept one in Macedonia, which tells into the loipian 
sea, by Apollonia. Ovid indeed makes the river JEai amafc the 
Pencils, and I suppose Lncan follows him. 

36 Tbii was a river in Calydooia. part of Atolia, where 
Kessqs thp fientanr, attempting tp ravish Dciattlra, the wife of 
Hereoles, was lulled by that hero. 

This river, as likewise Acfaetoos, dn tin same covntry) are 
oddly introdaoed among the rivers of Ibessaly. 

37 Inschns is yet more remote, beiog a riw of the Pelopon. 
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Thick Acbelotts rolls bis troabled waves, 
And heavily the oeighboiir-i^les ^^ he laves; 
While pure Ampbrysos ^^ winds along the mead, * 
Where Phoebus once was wont his flocks to feed t 
Oft on the banks be sat a shepherd swain. 
And Mratdi'd his charge upon the grassy phiin. 
Sfvift to the main his course Sperchios ^° bends. 
And sounding to the Malian gulf descends. 
No breezy air near calm Anauros^' flies, 
No dewy mists nor fleecy clouds arise. 
Here Phoenix, Mek», and Asopos mo, 
And strong Apidaniis^^ drives slow Eoipeos on. 
A thousand little brooks, unknown to fame, 
4kre mix*d, and lost in Peneus* ^^ nobler name : .. 
Bold Titaresus scorns his rule, alone ; 
And, join'd to Peneus, still himself is kpown: ., 

netas ; nnleai we qny vppuM ««>ine river of le» note in Thesr 
Mlyy ^hich took its paiue from that ram<>u< one of the Argivea. 

For the itory of JopUer nkvisbing htt daaghter lo, tec Ovjd. 
Metam. lib. t 

3S The Ecfahmdes, bow CeccoUri. 

39 A river of Tbenaly, near which Apollo, wheniie lay nnder^ 
Jnpiter^ dUpleamre for killinf the CyelojM, kept iheep for* 
Adineti% king of the conntry. 

40 Now called Agriomela, a river of Phlhiotls. It falb into 
the Sinw Mallaens, at the tuA of the Euriposy or galf of Negro- 
poot. 

41 JUU jmd the following rivers were all of The^saly, but of 
no great name. 

4^ The aver Ap4danai falls into Epipeus. 

43 v^attm W4S a river of note. He was llie Ather of 
Daphne, ApoUo?« miatreia. 

This paataga of Tltareias, or Titaresia*, (according to Homer) 
Caliii^ into the Aneoi, and not mingling with its waters, is 
t«kcfl fk-om that poet; Iliad, b. ii. 
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As o'er the land his l^aghty waters glide, 
And roll nnmingling, a superior tide, 
^is said, tiiroogh secret channels winding forth. 
Deep as from Styx he takes his hallow'd birth : 
ttience, prond to be reyer'd by gods on high, 
jle scorns to mingle with a mean ally. 
When rising grounds nprear'd at length thei|r 
heads. 
And rivers shrunk within their oozy beds ; 
^ebrycians^ first are said, with early care. 
In furrows deep to sink the shining share, 
"Jlie Lelegians next, with equal toil. 
And Dolopes, invade the mellow soil. 
To these die bold 4Solidae succeed, 
^agnetes, taught to rein the fiery steed, 
4nd minyte, to explore the deep decreed. 

O'u i* Sy« TlvttV eVfJ^rYtrah ice. 

Or where Uie pleaBing Tturesliu gUdeg, 
Aod into Feneni rolls his easy tides; 
Tet o'er the 9llver surface pare th^ flow. 
The sacred stream, onmix'd vrith streams belAw, 
Sacred and awfal ! From M>c dark abodes 
Styx poors tliero forth the dreadftU oath of gods. 

Pope. 

44 T have followed the correction of GroUot In this place, 
l»ut upon second thoughts qiast confess I th|nlc it wrong, and 
that it ought rather to be (as most editions have it) Boebldant; 
from the lake fioebe, and town of the same name in Phthlotia. 
The Bebryces were a people in Gallia Karbnnensis. Of the 
l»ther iiames which follow there is nothing particular to be re. 
fnarked, but that they were the first inhabitants of several parti 
of Thcssaly. Of the Minyae only it may be observed, that they 
were the companions of Jason in bi« fluaoos cxpcdllira to Col- 
tiuM in <|aest of the golden fleece. 



Here, pregnant by Ixion't bold embnice^', 
The mother clood disclos'd the Centatirt* mte : 
In Pelethronian cavef ^ she broagbt *em forth, 
And fill'd the land with many a monstrona bifth. 
Here dreadful Monychnx first saw the light. 
And prov'd on Pholoe's rending rocks his might; 
Here tallest trees uprooting Itboecns bore, 
Which bafl^ed storms had tried in Tain before. 
Here Phoivs, of a gentler homan breast, 
Keceiv'd the great Alcidesfor his guest 
Here, with bmte-iiiry, lostlbl Ncssus tried 
To Yiohite the hero^ beauteous bride, 
Till justly, by the i^tal shaft he died. 
This parent*land the pioos leach confess'd^ 
Chiron ^7, of all the double race the best : 
Midst golden stars he stands refhlgent now, 
And threats the scorpion with his bended bow. 
Here lote of arms and battle reign'd of old, 
Aod form*d the first Thessalians fierce and bold : 
Here, from rode roclpi, at Neptune's potent 

stroke ^, 
Omen of war, the neighing conrser broke; 

4-5 Uonbetnc in lov« with Juno, enliracloK« cloud for her, 
aod bccecting i|m Centann npon that «loud, is a known fable. 

46 Peielbroi4nin was a roooniafai In Tbassaly. Mouychni to 
the name of a Centaur; as likewiie are Rhoecns, Fhola»» and 
yesms. For the latter »ee nete 36 of this book. 

47 xbit Centaar had many good qnalities: he anderatood 
piuaic and phytici wai the tntor of Achilles, and afterwards 
translated iuto heaven, made that sign in the Zofliac which we 
eall Sagittarius, or the Archer, next to Scorpio. 

4a Lucan seems to allnde in this place to the flirooas contro. 
versy between Neptune and Pallas, when to show their power 
he produced the first horse out of a rock, and she the first olive- 
tree out of the eaith : but the comnenlators will baVeibla to 
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Here, tmi|^t by skilAil riders to sabmit. 
He cliamp'd iiutignuit on the foamy bit 
From fair Themdia's PegasflBaD shore, 
Tto first bold pine the cUring warriors bore, 
And taught the sons of earth wide oceans 

explore. 
Here, when Itonns^ held the regal seat, 
The stubborn steel he first snbdu*d witii heat. 
And the tough bars on sounding anvils beat; 
tn furnaces he ran the liquid brass. 
And cast in curious woriis the molten mass. 
He taught the ruder artist to refine, 
£xplor*d the silver and the golden mine. 
And stamp'd the costly metal into coin. 
From that old era avarice vras known. 
Then all the deadly seeds of war were sown ; 
Wide o*er the world, by tale, the mischief ran, 
And those cmfd pieces were the bane of man* 
Huge i^thon, here, in many a scaly fi>ldy 
To Cyrrha's cava *^ a length enormous roll'd ; 
Hence, Pythian games ^' tibe hardy Greeks' renown, 
And laurel wreaths the joyful victor croveit 



iMveluppeMd in Atttca* and Mt4ii Thtmly. tht trnMi cetna 
to have •been, tiiat tke aadent IheMaliwis it*trc a bold aad 
hardy people, and Uut the Centanri and Ijipillis, inbaUtanu 
of that coantry, were the first wbo andentood the manafe of 
honet, pad made nae of them In Iqittle. 

49 Aceoi:ding to fome Uie ion of Apollo, to other* of Dcoca- 
lion : he wai Ung of Theaaly. Lncan give* him the hqiKNir 
of finding out the oae and working of uictali, and coining 
money ; bat thif ii ditpated by other aathore. 

S^ l|i or Dear the mountain Parnasrai. 

Sx Theee wore imtitnted |o the hooonr of Apollo, apon hit 
klUlog tiie icrpent Fyihop. Sec the Notes ,ttpop booh v. 
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Here prond Aleos ^* dunt tiie gods defy. 
And taught his impioiu brood to scale the skf^ 
While monkitaiiis pil'd on monntaini interfere 
With Heaven's bright orbs, and stop the circling 
sphere. 

To tliis curs'd land, by fete's appointed doom, 
With one consent the warring leaders come; 
Their camps are fix*d, and now the ynlgar fear, 
To see the terrible event so near. 
A few, and bat a few, with souls serene. 
Wait the disclosing of the dubious scene. 
But Sextus, mix'd among the vulgar herd, 
like them was anxious, and unroaoly fear'd : 
A youth unwortliy of the hero's race, 
And born to be bis nobler sirens disgrace. 

A day shall come ^^, when this ingiorious son 
Shall stain the trophies all by Pompey w(mi : 
A thief and spoiler shall he live confessed, 
And act those wrongs bis fether's arms redress'd. 

f* Alaeos was the father-in-law, or repated father, of Otiu an4 
E|ihialte8» two of the ipants that made war vpna Jnpiter; his 
wife Ipbimedia being impregnated with these chopping twine 
by NepWDe. These are those called bjr Virgil Akfida Gemini 
in 4be sixth book. Hie Sibyl says : 

Mie et AUidus geminos, humania vkU 
Cmyora. 

Here l!e the' Alasan twins (I saw them both), 
Eaormons bodies of gigannc growth ; 
Who darM in fi^ht the thunderer to deiyf 
Afiect lifo heaven, and force him from the sicy. 

Drfden. 

53 In relation to the (trades sappreased with great glory to 
himself by Pompey, and, after his de»iii, renewed and exercised 
lyith great rapine by hit son Se^itns in the Sicilian seas, efter.lMi 
%k<A lost Ibe battle t£ Manda in $pain. . 
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Vex^d vitii a coward's fond impatience now, 
lie pries itito that &te he fears to know ; 
Nor seeks he, with religions vows, to move 
The Delphic tripod, or Dodonian Jove; 
No priestly augur's arts employs his cares, 
Nor Babylonian Seers '4, who read the stars ; 
He, nor by fibres, birds, or lightning's fires, 
Nor any just though secret rites, inquires ; 
But horrid altars, and infernal powers, 
Dire mysteries of magic he explores, 
finch as high heaven and gracious Jove abhors. 
He thinks,. 'tis little those above can know, 
And sieeks accurs'd assistance from below. 
The place itself the impious means supplies. 
While near Haemonian hags ^^ ihcamp*d he lies : 
AU dreadfiil deeds, all monstrous forms of old, 
By fear invented, and by falsehood told, 
Whatever transcends belief, and reason's view, 
Their art can fbrnish, and their power makes true. 

The pregnant fields a horrid crop produce, 
Noxious, and ^t for witchcraft's deadly use ; 
With baleful weeds each mountain's brow is hung, 
And listening rocks attend the charmer's song. 
There, potent and mysterious plants arise. 
Plants that compel the gods, and awe tiie skies ; 
There, leaves unfolded to Medea's view, 
Such as her native Colcl^os never knew. 
Soon as the dread Haemonian voice ascends. 
Through the whole vast expanse, each power at- 
Ev'n all those sullen deities, who know [tends ; 
jNo care of Heaven above, or earth below, 

'4- The Chaldeans, fkmoas for their skill in astrology. 
' '' Thessaly, called liVewiie Hemoi^ia, i^ai fimpot for 
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Hear and obey. The* Asiyriiui then, in nuD, 
And Memphian priests, their local gods '^ detain ; 
From everj altar loose at once they fly, 
And with the stronger foreign call comply. 

The coldest hearts Tbessalian nnrobers warm^ 
And ruthless bosoms own the potent charm -, 
With monstrous power they rouse perverse desire^ 
And kindle into lust the wintry sire : 
Where noxious cups, and poisonous philters fiul, 
More potent spelk and mystic verse prevail. 
No draughts so strong the knots of love '^ prepare^ 
Crop'd fW>m her younglings by tbe parent*inare. 
Oft, sullen bridegrooms, who unkindly fled 
From blooming beauty, and the genial bed^ 
Melt^ as the thread '' runs on } and, sighing, feel 
The giddy whirling of the magic wheel. 
Whene'er the proud enchantress gives command^ 
Eternal motion stops her active hand ; 
No more heaven's rapid circles journey on. 
But universal nature stands foregone : 
The lasy god of day forgets to rise. 
And everUeting night pollutes the skies* 

56 Oods who wv ptrtiodarly wtniWpp^d in partiaUii^ 
placet by votaries of their own, who yet dont not reftiae to^ 
forsake thoae placet when (hey were called by the Tbeiiallair 
eochantmentt. 

57 Thete are little exeretcencet of ffrah apon the forehead 
of liDatt, which Uie maret hite €ili at toon at ihey are foeled ; 
and If ihcy are. prevented, and Ihoae luwtt cot off^, it It faitf 
(hey will not suffer their foalt to iHick, bat hate them, and drive! 
Uiem away. Thlt is mentioned as an ingredient for love-polioni 
Jn VirgU*^ foorth JCUieid. 

5S This .magical prevalence over hard-hearted men hi love> 
matters, was, by wtndliq( or nowindiug threads off or upon 
fWlpeelt: and, probably, mattering some spell over them as ^f 
ivowmJ or miwoBnd. See Virgil's eighth Eclogpe. 
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Jote wotdito, to behold heif' sUnke the potcT, 
Andy oncoDfleDtiog, bean his thttnden roll. 
Now, with a word, she hides the snn's bright faee. 
And blots the wide ethereal axnre space : 
Loosely, anon, she shakes her flowing hair. 
And straight the stormy louring Heavens are lair: 
At once, she calls the golden light again, 
The clouds fly swift a way, and stops thedrisly rata* 
In stillest calms, she bids the waves run high. 
And smooths the deep,tlMHigh Boreas shakes the sky : 
When winds are hush'd, her potent breath prevail. 
Wafts on the bark, and fills the flagging sails. 
Streams have run back at murmurs of her tongue^ 
And torrents from the rock suspended hung. 
No more the Nile ^^ his wonted seasons knows. 
And in a line the strait M seander flows^ 
Arar ^ has rush'd with headlong waters down, 
And driven unwillingly the sluggish' Rhone. 
Huge mountains have been levell'd with the plain. 
And iar from Heaven has tall Olympus lain. 
Riphaean crystal^' has been known to melt, 
And Scythian snows a sudden summer felt. 
No longer press'd by CynthialB moister bettn, 
Alternate Tethys heaves her swelling stt%am; 
By charms forbid, her tides revolve no more. 
But shun the margin of the guarded shore. 
The pondrous earth, by magic numbers strook, 
Down to her inmost centre deep has shook ; 

'9 Thb mer increMM and deereaaet always at Uie ame 
times of the year. See afterwards in tbe tenfh book. Tb« 
MsBandcr is famous fbr its crooked tttmings aod Windinp. 

^ Tlie Arar is naMrally slow, and tlie Bbone rapid; 
' *> lecnpoatkeRlpkaBanmouiialMrintlNeilranienortherft 
|wls JboUi of Snpope aad ilsia. 



Tbeiiy ifending with a yawn, at once made way, 
To join the upper and the nether day; 
While wondering eyes, thedfeadfol cleft betii^eel^y 
Another starry firmament have seen. 
Each dcbdly kind, by nature form'd to kill. 
Fear the dire hags, and execute their will ; 
lioBfi, to them, their nobler rage submit, 
And fawning tigers conch beneath their feet ; 
For tbein the snake foregoes her wintry hold, 
And on the hoary frort untiles h(!F fol<l: 
The poi^nous race diey strike with stronger death, 
And blasted vipers die by human breath. 

What law the heavenly natures thus constrains, 
And binds ev*n godheads in resistless chains? 
What wondrons power do charms and herbs imply, 
And force them thus to follow and to Ayf 
What is it can command them to obey? 
Does choice incline, or awful terror sway ? 
Do secret rites their deities atone. 
Or myfftic piety to man unknoMm ? 
Do strong encliantments all immOTtris brave? 
Or is there one. determin'd god ^ their slave ? 
Ooe, whose command obedient nature awes, 
Who^ sut^ct still himself to magie laws. 
Acts only as a servile second cause ? 
Magic the starry lamps from heaven can tear, 
Aod shoot them gleaming through the dusky air; 

<^^ Tbe poet weaui to allnde here to that gbd whom fhty 
called Demogo^dn, who was the father and creator of all tfie 
other gocJs: wbo^ though himseif was bonad in chains in the 
lowest hell, was yeT so iterrible to all the others, that they 
coald not bear the very oienlion of his name; as appears tb^^ 
war<y the end of this book. Ifitn, Locaa supposes tfe be snb- 
jeet to the power of nngic, as all the ottier deldes of i»ha* 
idnd soever were to biro. 
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Can blot fair Cynthia's oounteoanoe serene, • 
And poison with fool spells the silver qoeen. 
Now pale the ghastly goddess shrinks with dread/ 
And now black smoky fires involve her head; 
As when eartli's envious inteiposing shade 
Cuts off her beamy brother from her aid : . 
Held by the charming songi she strives in vain, 
And labours with the long pnrBuing pain ; 
Till down, and downward still, compell'd to come^ 
On hallow'd herbs she sheds her latal foam^^. 
But these, as arts too gentle and too good. 
Nor yet witli death or guilt enough embrew'd, 
With haughty scorn the fierce Eiictho view'd. 
New mischief slie, new monsters durst explore^ 
And dealt in horrors never known before. 
From towns and hospitable rooft she flies, . 
And every dwelling of mankind defies; 
Through unfirequented deserts lonely roams. 
Drives out the dead^ and dwells within their tombs^ 
Spite of all laws which heaven or nature knoW| • 
The rule of gods above, and man below; 
Grateful to hell the living hag descends. 
And sits .in black assemblies^ of the fiends. 
Dark matted elf-locks dangfiag pn her brow. 
Filthy, and fo^l, a loathsome burden grow : 
Ghastly, and firightfiil pale, her fiice is seen. 
Unknown to ^erfiil day, and skies serene : 
But when the stars are veird, when storms ariscy 
And the blue forky flame at midnight flies, 

^^ The •ndentt fueled the moon to be drawn down ftcm 
kevrtn by wltchcrafr, when she was eclipsed ; and that at thoec 
|lme« she shed a sort of venomous Jaiee apoa some particular 
plaptsy which was of great ose in magic. 

M Whkb f» UYiBf creatare besides hcrieir coold d$. 




Then forth froin grtfires she takes ber wicked way. 
And thwarts the giaiicing lightnings as they play. 
Where'er she lireatfaes, blue poisons roond her]^ 

spread, 
The wittiering grass avows her fktal tre«d, 
And droopng Ceres ^' hangs her blasted head. 
Nor holy rites, nor snppliant prayer She k^ows. 
Nor sedfes the gods with sacriffiee or tows : 
Whatever she «0to8 is the spoil ef vms^ 
And ftuwral fire npon her altars bems^ 
Nor needs she send a second voice on high, 
Scai'd at the first, the trembling ^ods comply. 

Oft in the grave the living has she laid. 
And bid reviving bodies leave the dead: 
Oft at the toeral ptte iSae seeks her t>rey, 
And bears the sm^dog ashes warm away $ 
Snatches some baming bone^er flaming brand, 
And tean the larch from the sad father's hand ^ ; 
Seizes tbe^ehroad's loose fragments as they fly, ' 
And picks the coal Where clammy jnlees fly. 
Bat wiMn the desKi in marble tombs are plac'd, 
Where the moist •carcase by degrees shall waste. 
There, greedily en e?ery pait she flies. 
Strips the dry nails, and digs the goary e3«B. 
Her teeth from gibbets gmiw the strangling uoose. 
And from tlie cMss dead moNterers tmloose : 
Her charms the use of safrdried marrow find. 
And hmky entrails wither'd in the wind ; 

• f > 

<^ The goddess' of faubandiy, corn, Ac, 

06 The nearest of kin to tiie deceased alWayi set fire to die 
flmeral pile. 
These anions of Erictho were reckoned as the greatest im- 

vol.. II. o 
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Qfk 4it^» the ropy gore up«^ lier tongof , 
With cor4y Moewi ifi her jaws are etrtti^St 
And thai v^s^fip^ ^ the filthy heg k» hsag,* 
Where'er the bat^e bleedt, ami alani^rter lies. 
Thither, pc^ventJiBg birds jind bc«f t»> the ^lies ; 
Ko;r tbcpi content to MisEe tbe ready prey^ 
From. their ifcll jaws she tea^ their food away: . 
She niarlM the. hungry Miol€^ pernicioiis fo^li> ■" 
And joy» to rend .the morsel firom his nonth. . 
N or ever yet remorse fimld stof her hand, . 
Whenjanna^gpfe her pi^'sed rites demand. 
Wheth^ s^me ^nder in^t, yet unborn, 
From ihp l«m^nting mother^ aide is torn) 
Whether her porpose 94k$ some bolder sbadey. 
And by her Juiifey the ghost she wants, is made ^ * 
pr whether, .enrions in the choice of bloody 
ShjQ catches the first gnshii^of the flood; 
An mischief is of nse, and every nwrder good. 
Wh<en blooming youths in early manhood die^ 
She stands a tf rnble attendant by $ 
The dp^i^ growth from off their eheeks she tears, 
Qr cuts, 1^-banded, some selected.hiii».< - 
6ft when in d^atb her gasping iundred h^. 
Some pious office ^ would she feign to pay ; 
And white close hovering o'er the bedishehnng^ 
BH the pale lips, and crop'd the qnivenag.tosi;ae; 
Then, ip hparse miirmnrs, ere the gbost conldgo, 
Muttered i^tjn^ iqesssge to the shades belosv. 
A fame like this around the region sprend^ 
To prove her power^ thcf youuger Pompey led. 
Now half her sable course £e night hful ron^ 
And low beneath us roU'd the beamy sun; 

^f A% receiving the last breath of tte dyhig pcnon. 



\ 
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When tlie lAe youtli io alenoe crM^tf the pbio, 
Attended by bk wonted worthless tmin. 
Through rains wwte ndoldylonf wanderinf iniiMiy 
Lonely upon m rock, the hag they fonnd. 
There, as it chane^Ui in snllen mood she sate, 
Pondpiag opoft the wai^s approoelmg fhta: 
At that same hoar she ran new numbers 0^9 
And spells, naheard by bell itself belbre. 
Fearfifl, lest wilvering destiny might (change, 
And bid the War in distant regions range, 
She charm'd Pharsalia^ 4eld with early cate, 
To keep the warriors and the sbiaghter there. 
So may her impiMis arts in triamph reign, 
And riot in the plenty of Hie shin : 
80 f many a royal ghost she may command, 
Mangle deaA heroes with a ruthless hand, 
And rob of manyan arn 9 esp«ria*s monming land. 
Alreac^ she enjoys the dreadftil field, 
And think» what spoils the rival chieA*^' shall yield -, 
With what fell rage eaeh corse she ^all invade, 
And % rapadoas on the prostrate dead. 

To her a lowly snppliant, thus be^ 
The noMa Ponpey's mnieh unwortliy son. 

*< Hail ! migMy mistress of Hsemonian ^rts, 
To wii#ns sterat Ikte her dsrrk decrees imparts ; 
At tliy aippmiriBg, bids her parpose stand, 
Or aic«rs4t at thy rerer'd command. 
From thee^ my bdmUer awini bopes presume 
To learn nry Aither'Sj and my country's doom : 
Nor think tins grace to one unworthy done, 
Wben thott ^It know me for great Pompey's son } 

^8 Caestr and Pompey^. 



,i 
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With UoBy til fortmiea am I bora to iharey 
His niin*8.partDeir, or hh empire*! heir^. 
Let not Wind chance for ever wavering stand. 
And awe us with her nnresolving hand: 
I own my mind unequal to the weight, 
Nor can I bear the pangs of doubtAil fiite : 
liCt it be certain what we have to fear. 

And then — no matter ^Let the time draw near. 

Oh I let tl^ charms this truth from heaven compel, 
Or force the dreadful Stygian gods to tell. 
Call death, all pale and meagre, from below. 
And from herself her fatal purpose know ; 
Constrain'd by thee, the phai^om sliall declare 
Whom she decrees to strike, and whom to spare. 
Nor ever can thy skill divine foresee, 
Tlirough the blind mase of long futurity, 
Bvents more worthy of tbjjr arts and thee." 

Pleas'd that her mi^c fkme difiusely flies. 
Thus, with a horrid smile, the hag rq»lies. 

<< Hadst thou, oh noble youth 70 [ my aid inqilor'd 
For any less decision ai the sword ; 
The gods, unwilling, should my power confess. 
And crown thy wishes with a ^1 saceess. 
Hadst thou desired soDie single friend to save. 
Long had my cliams withheld him from the grave ; 
Or would thy hato some foe this instant doom. 
He dies, though heaven decrees him yean to come. 

69 I do not know mbeiha the vvord * ouplre' is not a UKIe 
too strong; it is Inteodod to wttm ao aion Una that lc|il 
power PompejT wm ponewed of. 

70 Though Locan ^ves Sextos Pompeins a vile characlor* 
It is not improper, for Hm month that' spealcs here, to 'call Mm 
noble } nor for the dead soldier, whom she raises lo lilie aftci^ 
wards, to do tlie same. 
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hat wbeo effects are to their cauMs ch«B*c^ 
From everlasting^* mightily ordain'd; 
When alt thiags labour ior one certain end^ 
And on one action centre and depend : 
Then far behio^ we own, oiur arta are cast. 
And magic is by fortnne's power snrpafla^d. 
However, if yet thy soul can he content. 
Only to know that undiselos'd event $ 
My potent chaBBs o*er nalwe shall prevaily 
And Drom a thousand months extort the tale: 
This tmth the fields, tfie floods^ the rocks shaU tdl. 
The thander of high heai^en^ or groans of hell. 
Though stiUlmore kindly ooaoles remain. 
Among the recent deaths ^^ of yonder plain* 
Of these & corse our mystic rites shall raise. 
As yet unsbraak by Titan's parching blase ; 
So shall no masm the TAcal pipes, confound^ 
Bnt the sad shade shall breathe, distinct in humali 
sound." 
While yet lie spoke, a double darkness spread, ) 
^lack ctonds and murky fogs invoWe her head» > 
tHiileo'erthe'nnbnriedheapsherfootBteps tread* > 

71 I have observed in the life of Lacan, that he was a dis* 
ilple of Coriratiu, the stoicphilosopher, of which this and many 
other passages in this poem are proofs. It is (me, he talks in 
many places of the wanton and onaccoiiatabte dispoial of 
things below, by fortune and the gods: yet that does not bin* 
der 08 from sappoung all those disposals necessarily preoiv 
dained. Kay, I have heard it affirmed by a critic, who I think 
understands this author very well, that wherever he name* 
fortnne be means fate. How far that may be mad^ good I do 
ikot know. 

72 Occasioned 1^ some skirmishes of pvtia} fkrota tbt tw« 
Simfef* 
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Wolves howpd, and fled wbe/e*er she took tier wiyy 
And hungry vnltiires left the ftiangled prey r 
The samge raee, abish'd, before her yield. 
And while she eolto her prophet, qnit the field. 
To varioos carcases by turns she flies. 
And, griping with her gory fingers; tries; 
Till one of perfect organs can be foond^ 
And fibrous lungs uninjui'd by a womidw 
Of all the flitting shadows of the slain, 
Fate doubts wliidi ghost shall turn to life again. 
At her strong bidd^g (such is her command) 
Armies at once had left the Stygian strand ; 
Hell's multitudes had waited on her charms, 
And legions of the dead had risen to arms. 
Among the dreadfiil carnage strew*d around, 
One, for her purpose fit, at length she found ; 
In his pale jaws a rusty hook she hung. 
And drag'd the wretched lifeless load along : 
Anon, beneath a craggy cliff she stayed. 
And in a dreary delve her burden laid ; 
There evermore the wicked witch delights 
To do her deeds accurs'd, and practise hellish rffes. 
Low as the realms where Stygian Jove^' is 
crowned. 
Subsides the gloomy vale within the ground; 
A downward grove, -that never knew to rise. 
Or shoot its leafy honours to the skies, 
From hanging rocks declines its drooping head, 
And covers in the cave with dreadful shade ; 
Within dismay, and fear, and darkness dwell, 
And filth obscene besmears the baleful cell. 

7 J Pinto. 80 VirgUx«UiProserpioe 'iofcnial Jqii^/ . 



Then, Untiag night no beamy dikwnmg knowSi 
No light but mich as magic fls^mes disclose ; 
Heavy, ais ia Taeiiarian di'verns ^\ there 
III doU ^ta^natioD sietfps the bicy air. 
lliere meet th6 blbuitdaries of life and death, 
Thie borders of our world; tlad tha*t beneath ; 
Thither the rulers of the' iHS^inA caUrt 
Permit their airy vassals to resort; 
Thence, with lil^e ease, the ^rceress cotild tell^ 
As if descending down, the deeds of hell. 
And now she for the solemn task prepares ; 1 
A mantle patch'd with various threads she wears, r 
And bindS| with twining snakes, her wilder hairs. I 
All pale, for dread, the dastard youth she spied, 
Heartless his mates stood Quivering by 'his side. 
*^ Be bold ! (she cries) dismh» this atrjec^t fear ; i . 
Living, and hiraian, shall the form apjTear, [bear. C 
And breathe no sounds but what ev*n you may S 
How had your vile^ your cowafrd souls been queiril^ 
Had yon the livid Stygian lakes beheld y 
Heard the loud flooos of rolling sulphur roarj 
And burst in thunder on the burning shore? 
Had yon surveyed yon prison-hoCise of woe^ 
And giants bound in adamant below ? 
Seen the vast dog with curling vipers swell ; '\ 
Jieard screaming Furiesy at ipy conning, yell. > 
Double their rage, and add new pains to heiir i 

74 TaMunb, Taraaraiii, or Ttentfriaofe. (fof U Is written all 
time several w«ys) was a promontory of Laconia in Felopoiv 
nesoa, and near it a town of the name name. Tlie |»romontory 
la now called Cape Metapan iA the Morea. Here was a cave, 
ot deep tole, very ftantnis among the ancients ; as toeing aoj^ 
^uaiKl ft» be otae of the months of bell* tbroush which Hercntef 
drajijed Cerberns np to the light 
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. ' TliU said : abe nms the imingled cfarcase o'er. 
And wipes from every wound the crusty gere ;, 
Now with hot blood the frozen breast she wanns^ 
And with strong lunar dews ^^ confirms her cbarmsii^ 
Anon she mingles every monstrous birth, 
Which nature, wayward and perverse, brings fortik 
Nor entrails of the spotted Lynx she lacks. 
Nor bony joints from fell Hyaena's backs ; 
Nor deer's hot marrow, rich with snaky food^^ ; 
Nor foam of raging dogs that fly the flood ^^. . 
Her store the tardy Remora^^ supplies, 
With stones'^ firom eagles warm,and dragons' eyes ^ 
Snakes that on pinions cut their a»y way, 
And nimbly o*er Arabian deserts prey ; 
The viper ^° bred in Erythraean streams. 
To guard in costly shells tlie growmg gems ^ 
The slough by Libya's homed serpent cast) 
With .ashes by the dying Phcenix plac'd 
On odorons sdtars, in the fragrant east. 



\ 



7S See note 62 of thig book. 

7C It was an anctrnt iraditioa, that deer, when they were 
^wn old, had a. power of drawini; •erpenls onk of their holev 
with their broath; wbkh they aflei-#ards kilied and eat, and 
thereby renewed thck yoath. 

77 ThJs symptom not only attendi ttpon mad dogs, bat thoM 
that are bitten by them. 

7S A fish Utat Btiefcs to the bottom of ships, and hinders' 
tUdr way. 

79 What we eall eagle-stones, said to be foand in the nests' 
of eafHcs. The eyes of dragons, pnlverited and mixed with 
honey, were said to be used for anointing the eyes, in order to 
fortify them for beholding spectres or ghosts. 

8^ It was reported among the ancients, that in the Red or 
Erythrasan sea, a viper breeds in the same sli«ll where the 
p^rls grow ; bat I do not remember to have met any* modern* 
tenttrmation of this picm of mMaral Uslo^ 
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'to these die joint dire dnigSy witiiont a name, 
A thousand pilisons never known to fame ; 
Herbsy o'er whose leaves the hag her spells bad sang^ 
And wet with cursed spittle as they sprang ; 
With eveiy other mischief most abhor'd. 
Which helly or worse Erictho, could aibrd* 

At lengthy in mormurs hoarse her voice was 
beard. 
Her voiccy beyond all plants, all magic fear'dj 
And by the lowest Stygian gods revered. 
Her gabbling tongue a mattering tone confoonds. 
Discordant, and unlike to human soonds : 
It seem'dy of dogs the bark, of wolves the howl»; 
^The doleful screecliing of the midnight owl f 
'ilie hiss of snakes, the hangry lion's roar, 
The bound of billows beating on the shore ; 
The groan of winds anumgst th^ leafy wood. 
And burst of thunder from the rending cloud: 
'Twas these, all these in one. At length she breaks^ 
Thus into magic verse, and thus the gods bespeaks. 

** Ye Furies! and thou black accursed heilt 
Ye woes I in which the damn'd for ever dwell; 
C^aos^', the world, add form's eternal foe I 
And thou sole arbiter of all below, 
Pluto ! whom ruthless fates a god ordain, 
And doom to immortality of pain ; 
Ye &ir Etysian mansions of the bless'd, 
Where no Thessalian diarmer hopes to rest^ 
Styx I and Persephone, compeird to fly 
Thy frnitiul mother, and the cheerful sky ! 
Third Hecate ^^ ! by whom niy whispers breathe 
My secret purpose to the shades beneath ; 

8' Or cooftasioo. 

*^ TUi goddea* Wat catled lau in heaven, Biana ap«B 
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Thoa greedy dog^^, wh6 at the^ ittfeitt«l ggti 
In everlasting hunger still d<wt #aitf 
And thoo old Charon, horrible and hoarf 
For ever labouring back from shorei to shore ; 
Who, mnrmaring, dost in vreariness coniiplain,' 
That I so oil demand thy deail agahi f 
Hear^ all ye powers ! if e'er yonr h^t rejoice 
III the lov'd horrors of this impious voice; 
if sHti wMi hmnan flesh ^ I have been fed 
If pregnant mothers have, to please yoti, bfed ;' 
If from the womb these rothless hands have ton^ 
Infants, mature and straggling to be bom ; 
Hear and* obey t Nor do I ask a ghost, 
Long since receiv*d upon your Stygian coast ; 
But one that, new to death, for entrance waits. 
And loiters yet before your gloomy gates. 
Let the pale shade these herbs,ttiese numbers hear ^' , 
And in his well-known, vrarlike form appear. 
Hete let bim stand, before his leader's son, 
And say what dire events are drawing on : 
If blood be your delight, let this be fk>ne I'* 

Foaming she spoke : then t^ear'd her hateful head, 
And hard at hand beheld the' attending shade. 
Too well the trembling sprite the carcase knew, 
And fear'd to enter into life anew : 

earthy and Persephone or Prowrpina in hell. In the pagan 
theology ft was very osnal for their gods to have many names; 
as well as many offioes. This piece of soperstilion is evacUy 
eopicd from them by the papists, in the several employments' 
which are assigned to their sidnts, 

^3 Cerfteras. 

^ I'o raafte my«df more agreeable to yoov 

<S The original is 

licet ha$ esautttat Aerte* 
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Pain from those BHmgkMi lunbs it wontd have ran, 

And, loathing, strove that faoase of pain to sh«ii. 

Ah, wretch! to whom tfie crdel fates deny 

That privilege of human kind, to die I 

Wroth was the hag at lingeriD^ death's delays 

And wonder*d heli could dare to di«ohey : 

With curling snakes the senseless trunk she Jieafs, 

And curses dire, at every lash, repeats ; 

With magic numbers cleaves the groaning ground, 

And thus barks downwards to the* abyss profounds 

^* Ye fioids hell-bom 1 ye sisters of despair I 
Thus, is it thus my will becomes your care ? 
Still sleep those whips within yoor idle hands, 
Nor drive the loitering ghost this voice demands? 
But mark me well ! my charms, in kite's despite, 
Shall drag you forth, ye Stygian d<^^^, to light; 
Throng vaalts^id tombs, where now secure you 

roam, 
My vengeance shall pursue, and chase yon hdme. 
And thou, oh ! Hecate, that dar'st to riae^ 
Various imd alter'd to immortal eyes^ 
No more shalt veil thy horrors in disguise; 
Still in thy form aeeursed shalt thou dwell, 
NoF change the face that nature made for h^ 
Each mystery beneath i will display. 
And Stygian loves shall stand confessed to-day. 
Thee, Proserpine ! thy iatal feast ^^ Til show, ) . 
"What leagues detain thee in the realms below, ^ 
And why thy once fond mother loads thee now. j 

86 The Fnriei. As if ahe woald uy, ' I will call yoa bj 
yoar most deleitcd name.* 

87 The foble of ProMrpinel taxing the kernel of a pome- 
granate, and by virtae of that being confined to helH !• '• 
knpwflf Mury ia Ovid. AioeiiiiaB, in fait notes npop Ibiii pUibOr 
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At my command earth's btriier shatt remove. 

And piercing Titan vex infernal Jove ; 

Fall on his throne the blazing beanns shall beat. 

And light abhorU afflict the gloomy seat. 

Yet, am I yet, ye sullen fiends, obeyed? 

Or must I call your master'* to my aid? 

At whose dread name the trembliog iuncs qnake, 

Hell stands abasb'd, and earth's foundations shake ^ 

Who views the gorgons with intrepid eyes, 

And your unviolable flood ^^ defies?" 

She said ', and, at the word, the firoaen blood 
Slowly bepui to roll its creeping flood ; 
Through the knovrn channels stole the purple tid^, 
And warmth and motion tltroogh the members glide ; 
The nerves are stretch'd, the turgid muscles swell,* 
And the heart moves wittin its secret cell ; 
^le haggard eyes their stupid lights disclose, 
And heavy by degrees ^° the corpse arose. 

will bave it to mean her immodest and ihcestuons commerce 
iMth her oncle Pinto. He says the word mala, apples, has often' 
ata obscene sense, and to prove it, quotes that Terse in VirgUI 
Eclognes, 

Ipte ego canm legam tenera lanugkie mata, 

8^ Demogorgon. See note 6l of thU book. 

89 styxt by which when Uie goda swore, they were bound' 
to observe what they promised. 

90 In the translation of this passage, I have taken tl|e liberty 
to vary so fiur from my author^ sense, as to make tlie EiigUah 
qafte contrary tu ilie Latin. Lncan says, the corpse did not rise 
lelsardy, bnt started np at once. I most own, I oonld not but 
think the slow heavy manner of rising by degrees, as in the 
translation, much more solemn and proper for the occasion. I' 
have taken so few liberties of this kind, in comparison of wiiet 
M ona. Brebenf, the French translator, has done, that T liope my 
readers, if tliey do not approve of it, will however be the mora 
iBdinable to peMon what I haveaKcitd ft-dm4he edalnal bci«» 
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Doobtful aocl faiot tbe* nncertam life appears, 
And death, all o*er, the livid visage wean, 
Pale, stiff, and mate, the ghastly figare stands. 
Nor knows to speak but at her draid comnands. 
When thus the hag: *^ Speak, what I wish to know^ 
And endless rest attends thy shade below ; 
Reveal the trnth, and, to reward thy pain, 
No channs shall drag thee back to life again ; 
Such hallow'd wopd shall feed thylunefal fire, 
Snch nombers to thy last repose conspire. 
No sister of onr art thy ghost shall wrongs 
Or force thee listen to her potent song. 
Suice the dark gods '' in mystic tripods dwell. 
Since doabtful troths «mbiguous prophets tell; 
IVhile eadi event aright and plain is read, 
To every bold inquirer of the dead : 
Do thon onfold what end these wars shall wait : 
Persons, and things, and time, and place relate, 
And be the just interpreter of fate." 

Ske spoke, and as she spoke a spell she made^ 
That gave new prescience to the' unknowing shade. 
When thus the spectre, weeping all for woe; 
** Seek not from me the Parcae's will to know. 
I saw not what their dreadful ^ooms^^ ordain, 
Too soon recaird to hated life again ; 
Secall'd, ere yet my waiting ghost liad pass'd 
The silent stream, tiiat wafts us all to rest. 
All I could learn was from the loose report 
Of wandering shades, that to the banks resort. 

9t Since oracles and prophets are silent or nniutelligible, do 
thoa for the hononr of necrooiancy (the art of Inqohios by the 
dead) speak plainly and truly. 

92 In which the Parcse (or destinies) span, or rather wove« 
the fates of mankind. 
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Uproar and discord^ sever known till now, 
Dbtinet the peacefbl realms of death below. 
From biiaifal plains of sweet Elysinm some, 
Others irom dolefal dens and torments come; 
While in the faice of every varions shade, 
The woes of Rome too plainly might be read. 
In tears Uunenting, ghosts of patriots ^^ stood, 
And monm'd their country m a foiling flood ; 
Sad were the Decii, and the Cnrii seen. 
And heavy was the great CamiUns' nden s 
On forUme loud indignant Sylla raiPd, 
And Scipio his unhappy race bewaiPd ; 
The censor sad ibresaw his Cato's doom, 
Resolv'd to die for liberty and Rome. 
Of all the shades that haunt the happy field, 
Thee only, Bnttos ^^ I smiling I beheld f 
Thee, thou first consul, hanj^ty Tarqdln'S dread. 
From whose jnst wrath the conscious tyrant fled, 
When fireedom first npreai'd her infant head. ^ 
Meanwhile^ the damn'd exult amidst their pains, 
And Catiline ^^ audacions breaks bis chams. 



ead,) 
fled,> 



93 For the Decii, Cnrii, and CamUli, see the notes on books 
first and second. Thar sadness npon this occasion foretold 
CsBsar^ success ; ^hom fbey looked apMi as an enemy to, and 
8id>verfer of, ihecominoBwealth they had sogloriaasiy defended. 
The Scipio mentioned here is probably Scipio Africauos, wlio 
foresees the death of Corn. Scipio, Pompey's flitfaer-in-law ; as 
Cato the Censor is concerned for bis great grandson Cato of 
Utiea. 

94 L. Jnnins Bnttos, who drove ont the Tarqnins. The poet 
represents him as pleated with the hopes that one of his ftmily 
was to revettfi^ the caose of Rome by the death of Csesar. 

Tkee oniif,'} That is, * thee only amongst the Jost and virtn- 
ons^ and those who were lovers of tlieir connCry.' 

95 CttiUne and Cethtrgos were concerned in a fiimons coo* 
spfnicy for the deatractlon of Rome. ( For these and the Marii, 
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Tliere the Cetliega^ naked lace I view'dy 
The Mai'u Aerce> m^h hvaaaw gore embrew'dy 
Tlie Gi*9cc.hji, fondiof mischief-making laws. 
And VmBif j^puUr in faction's catue -, 
All clap'd tbetr hands in horrible applause. 
The crash of brazen fetters nmg aionnd. 
And helVs wide caverns trembled with the sound. 
No more the hounds of fate their guilt constrain, 
Bnt proudly they demand the' Elysyan plaiq» 
Thus they,, while dreadful Di»^% witl^ busy cares. 
New torments for the conquerors ^^ prepares^ 
New chains of adamant be focmft belpfv. 
And opens.aii his deep reserves of woe ; 
Sharp are the pams for tyrants kept in store. 
And 6ames yet ten tunes hotter than, before. 
Bnt thou, oh noble youth t in pe^ce depart, 
And sQothe iiarith better hopes thy 4oubtful heart: 
Sweet is tlic res^, and blissftil u| the place, 
Tliat wait thy sire,, and his illustrious race. 
Nor fondly seek to lengthen out thy dStte, 
Nor envy the snrvivmg victor's ^e ; 
The hour draws near when all alike roust yield, 
Ao^ death shall mix the fame of every field. 
Aasle then, with glory, to your destined end, 
And proudly from your humbler urns ^^ descend^ 

see book li.) The Drnsi and the Gracchi were tribanes of tht 
people, who had been great iticklers for Uie Agrarian and Eng. 
mentarian laws, by which they wonid have reduced every n»o!h 
estate aud the provisioni for bis .family to an equality. ThQr 
were somewhat like the Levellers in Oliver Cromwell's time, 
and were tlie aatbors of very daqgeroos seditions and coofnsioo 
iti the state. See book i. note SI.  

96 puito. 

97 For C«esar and those of his party. 

99 Yon of Pompcy's race shall not be buried with Diafni- 
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pold in snperior virtiie shall yon come, 

And trample on the demigods of Rome. 

Ahl what shall it import the mighty dead, 

Or by the Nile or Tiber ^^ to be laid? 

Tis only for a grave your wars are made. 

Seek not to know what for thyself remains, 

Hiat shall be told '^ in fair Sicilian phuns ; 

Prophetic there, thy father's shade shall rise, 

In awfiil vision to thy wondering eyes : 

He shall thy (ate reveal ; though doabting yet, 

Where he may best advise thee to retreat. 

In vain to various climates shall yon run, 

In vain pursuing fortune strive to shun, 

In Europe, Atdc, Asia, still undone. 

Wide as your triumphs shaH your ruins lie, 

And all in distant regions shall yon die. 

Ah, wretched race ! to wliom the world can ytdd 

No safer refuge, than Emathia'k field !** 

He said, and with a silent, mournful look, 
A last dismission from the bag bespoke. 
Nor can the sprite, discharg'd by Death's cold hand, 
Again be subject to the same command. 
But charms and magic herbs must lend their aid. 
And render back to rest the troubled shade. 
A pile of hollow'd wood Erictho bnilds. 
The soul with joy its mangled carcase yields; 

aoenoe, and afterwards deified, at Cflssar and hb detoendantc 
nuj ly ; bat in tlie next life yoa will be iflftnMdy wpcrior to 
them, more gtoriont, and inore happy. 

99 Pompey was killed in £cypt,and Caeat- in Rome. 

100 xhb pailage is a plain proof that Laean intended to carry 
oo his poem mnch ftarthcr than the period at wUeh be left it; 
since he allades here to an appearance of Pompey^ ^u>sl to his 
son, which was ondoabtedly to be introduced hi the sobseqiient 
put of his stoiy. 
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She bids the kindling flames ascend on high, 
And leaves the weary wretch at length to die. 
Then, while the secret dark their footsteps hides, 
Homeward the youth, all pale for fear, she guides. 
And, for the light began to streak the east, 
With potent spells the dawning she repressed ; 
Commanded nighfs obedient queen to stay. 
And, till they reaclVd the camp, withheld the rising 
day. 
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In the seventh bbok ii told, Unt, Fompcj^ dream the nigkC 
before the battle cf FhartaUa; after that, the ini|Mtlent de» 
tire of his army to engage, which is reinAnrced by Tally. 
Poinpey, thoo^ against bis own opinion and incllnalioBy 
agrees to a battle. Then follows the speech of each gene* 
ral to his army, and the battle itself: the flight of Forapey ; 
CsBsar's behavlottr after his victory ; and an invective against 
him, and the very country of Thcssaly, for bdng the sccnn 
(aeeordfaqc to tlib and other anlhors) of so many misfortonea 
to the people of Rome. 



Late, and nnwiUiD^, from bis watery bed, 
Uprear'd the mooniful snn bin cloody head; 
He 8icken*d to behold Ematbia's phun. 
And would have sought the backward east again ^ 
Full oft he tum'd him from the destin'd race, [ikce. 
And wish*d some dark eclipse might veil his radiant 
Pompey % meanwhile, in pleasing visions pass'd 
The night, of all his happy nights the last 

X Plutarch ssys, that the night before the battle Pompcj 
dreamed, that as he went into the theatre, tlie people received 
him with great applause; and that he himself adorned the tem- 
ple of Veulis the Victorions with many spoils. This vision partly 
cneonragad and partly dishctrtenedhfaD; fearing lest that adoia* 
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It seem'd at if, in ail his former state, 
lo his own theatre secore he sate : 
Aboat his side noDinnber'd Romans crowd, 
And, joyfiil, slioat his much-lov*d name alond; 
The echoing benches seem to ring around, 
And bis cbarm'd ears devonr the pleasing soimd. 
Sacb both himself, and soch the people seem. 
In the false prospect of the feigning dream ; 
As when, in early manhoocPs beardless bloom. 
He stood the darling hope and joy of Rome. 
When fierce Sertoritis by his arrot suppress'd, 
And Spain sabdned, the conqueror confess'd; 
^VhcD rais'd with honours never known before, 
The consult pnrple, yet a youth % he were: 
When the pleas*d senate sat with new delight^ 
To view the triumph of a Roman knight. 

Perhaps, when our good days no longer last, 
The mind runs backward, and enjoys the past: 
Periiaps, the riddling visions of the night 
With contrarieties delude our sight ; 
And when iair scenes of pleasure they disclose, 
Pain they foretel, and sure ensuing woes. 
Or was it not, that, since the fates ordain 
Pon^y should never see his Rome again. 
One last good office yet they meant to do, 
And gave him in a dream this parting view ? 

Oh, may no trumpet bid the leader wake! 
Long, let him long, the blisirful slumber take I 
Too soon the morrow's sleepless night will come, 
Fdll fraught with slaughter, misery, and Romej 

tog « phne ooniecnited to Venus aboold be performed with Bp<^8 
taken flrom bimielf by Cseuur, wbo derived hia family from tb^ 
goddcM* 
^ See the notes npon Cteiar** speech to Usioldlers in theflret^ 
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With horror, and dismay, those shades shall rise^ 
And the lost battle live betbre his eyes. 

How bless'd his fellow-citizeDs had been, 
Though bnt in dreams, their Pompey to have seen ! 
Oh I that the gods, in pity, would allow 
Such long-tried friends their destiny to know; 
So each to each might their sad thoughts convey. 
And make the most of their last mournful day. 
But now, unconscious of the ruin nigh, 
Within his native land he ^ thinks to die : 
While her fond hopes ^ with confidence presume, 1 
Nothing so terrible from fate can come, > 

As to be robb'd of her lov'd Pompey's tomb.- 3 
Had the sad city fate's decree foreknown. 
What floods, fast falling, should her loss bemoan ; 
Tlien should the lusty youth, and Others hoar, 
With mingling tears, their cliief renown'd deplore ; 
Maids, matrons, wives, and babes, a helpless train, 
As once for godlike Bratus ^, should complain ; 
Their tresses should they tear, their bosoms beat. 
And cry loud-waiiing in the doleful street. 

Norshalt thou, Rome, thy gushing sorrows keep, 
Though aw'd by Caesar, and forbid to weep ; 
Though while he tells thee of thy Pompey dead, 
He shakes his threatening falchion o'er thy head. 
Lamenting crowds the conqueror shall meet, 
And with a peal of groans his triumph greet; 
In sad procession, sighing shall they go,. 
And stain his laurels with the sti-eams of woe. 



3 Pompey. 4 Pompey's coimtry, Rome. 

S The people of Rome made a solemn monrning of  year for 
L. Janias Bmtiu, who expelled theTarqaina, at for a pnblio aad 
tfooumon father. 
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Bat now the fainting stars at leni^ gave way. 
And hid their vanqnisb'd fires in beamy day ; 
When runnd the leader's tent^ the legions crowd, 
And, urg^d by fate, demand the fight alond. 
Wretches 1 that long their little life to waste, 
And hurry on those hoars that fiy too fast! 
Too soon, for thousands, shall the day be done. 
Whose eyes no more shall see the setting son. 
Tumnltoous speech, the' impulsive rage confe8S*d| 
And Rome's bad genius rose in every breast. 
With vile disgrace they blot their leader's name, ) 
Pronounce ev'n Pompey fearfiil, slow, and tame, > 
And cry, ' He sinks beneath his father's ? fiime.' > 
Some charge him with ambition's guilty views, 
And think 'tis power and empire he pursues ; 
That^ fearing peace, he practises delay. 
And would, for ever, make the world obey. 
While eastern Idngs of lingering wars complain. 
And wish to view their native realms again. 
Thus when tlie gods are pleas'd to plague mankind, 
Our own rash hands are to the task assign'd ; 
By them ordain'd the tools of fiite to be, 
We blindly act the mischiefs they decree ; 
We call the battle, we the sword prepare. 
And Rome's destruction is the Roman pray'r. 

Hie general voice, nnited, Tully takes. 
And for the rest the sweet persuader speaks. 
Tully, for happy eloquence renown'd. 
With every Roman grace of language crown'd; 
Beneath, whose mle and government rever'd, 
Fierce Catiline " the peaceful axes fear'd : 

6 Poikipey's. 7 Caesar. 

B M. TdIUus Cicero, the fanoDBorator, was eonwl at the lime 
of Caiilinc't convpiracy ; and U was by hit prudrace prindpaliy 
Uiat ic was soppr«Ncd, 
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But now, detaiu'd amidst an armed throng, 
Where lost his arts, and useless was his tongue 
The orator had borne the camp too long. 
He to. the vulgar side his pleading draws, 
And thus enforces much their feeble cause : 

** For all that fortime for thy arms has done, 
For all thy fame acquired, thy battles won ; 
This only boon her suppliant vows implore, 
That thou wouldst deign to use her aid once more : 
In this, O Pompey ! kings and chiefs unite, 
And, to chastise proud Cssar, ask the figbt. 
Shall he, one man against the world combined. 
Protract destruction, and embroil mankind i 
What will the vanquish'd nations murmuring say. 
Where once thy conquests cut their winged way; 
When they beliold thy virtue laiy now, 
And see thee move thus languishing and slow ? 
Where are those fires that warm'd thee to be great ? 
That stable soul, and confidence in fate? 
Canst thou the gods ungratefully mistrust? 
Or think the senate's sacred cause unjust? 
Scarce are the* impatient ensigns yet withheld : 
Why art thou, thus, to victory compell'd ? 
Dost thou Rome's chief, and in her cause, appear ? 
Tis her*s to choose the field,and she appoints it here. 
Why is this ardour of tlie world withstood. 
The injured work), that thirsts for Caesar's blood ? 
See ! where the troops with indignation stand. 
Each javelin trembling in an eager hand, 
And wait, unwillingly, the last command. 
Resolve the senate then, and let them know. 
Are they thy servants, or their servant thou t* 

Sore sigb'd the listeniag chief, who well eould 
Some dire deloaioB by the gods decreed ; [rea4 
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He Mw tiie firtes maligiiaiitly inclin'd 

To tbirart his purpose, and perplex his mind. 

** Sioce tbtts (be cried) it t^ by all decreed, 
Histct my impatient friends and coontry need 
My hand to fight,- and not my head to lead ; 
Pompey no lunger shall your fate delay, 
But let pemiciooB fortune take her way, 
AdiI waste tlie world on one dcToted day. 
Bat oh ! be witness thoa my natite Rome, 
With what a sad foreboding heart I come ; 
To thy hard fiite miwillingly f yield, 
While thy rash sons compel me to the field* 
How easily had Cassar been siibdo'd. 
And the blessed vietory been free from blood! 
But the fond Romans cheap renown disdain ; 
They wish for deaths to purple o'er the 
And reeking gore their guilty swords 
Diiv'n by my fleets, behold, the flying foe 
At once the empire of the deep forego ; 
Here by necessity they seem to stand, 
Coop'd up within a comer of the land. 
By famine to the last extremes compelf d, [field ; 
Tiiey snatch gfeen harvests fi^m the* unripen'd 
And wish we may this only grace afibrd, 
To let them die like soldiers, by tlie sword. 

** *Tis true, it seems an earnest of snccess, 
That thus our bolder youth for action press : 
But let them try their inmost hearts with care, 
And judge betwixt true valour, and rash fear; 
Let them be sure this eagerness is right. 
And certain fortitude demands the fight. 
In war, in dangers, oft it has been known, 
That fear has driven the headlong coward on. 
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Grive me the man, whose cooler soal can wait - * 
With patience, for the proper hour of fate. 
See what a prosperous face our fortunes hear ! 
Why should we trust them to the chance of war P 
Why must we risk the world's uncertain doom. 
And rather choose to fight than overcome ? 
Thou goddess, Chance! who to my careful hand 
Hast given this wearisome supreme command ', 
If I have, to the. task of empire just, 
Enlarged the hounds committed to my trust ; 
Be kind, and to thyself tiie rule resume. 
And, in the fight,, defend the cause of Rome : 
To thy own crowns the wreath of conquest join ; 
Nor let tlie glory nor the crime be mine. 
But see ! thy hopes, unhappy Pompey ! fail : 
We fight ; and Caesar's stronger vows prevail. 
Oh, what a scene of guilt this day shall show ! 
What crowds shall fall, what nations be laid low I 
Red shall Enipeos run witli Roman blood, 
And to the margin swell his foamy flood.. 
Oh ! if our cause my aid no longer need. 
Oh t may my bosom be tlie first to bleed : 
Me let the thrilling javelin foremost strike^ 
Since death and victory are now alike. 
To-day ', with ruin shall my name be join'd. 
Or stand the common curse of all mankind ; 
By every woe the vanquished shall be known^ 
And every infamy the victor crown.'' 

He spoke ; and, yielding to tlie' impetuous crowd. 
The battle to his frantic bands allow'd. 

9 < If I conquer, it mast be by the slaaghter of niy fellow- 
' citizens, and consequently I become the object of their bate. 
* If I »m conquered, I must b« miued myielf.* 
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So, wlien long vez'd by stormy Conu* ** blast^ 
The weary pilot quits tbe helm at last ; 
He leaves bis vessel to the winds to guide, 
And drive unsteady with tiie tumbling tide. 

Loud through the camp the rising mnrmurisowid, 
And one tpmultuons hurry runs around ; 
Sudden their busy hearts began to beat ", 
And each pale visage wore the marks of fate. 
Anxious they see the dreadiul day is come, 
That must decide the destiny of Rome* 
This single vast concern employs the host. 
And piivate fears are in the public lost. , [snOy 
Should earth be rent, should darkness quench the 
Should swelling seas above the mountains rmr. 
Should universal nature's end draw near, 
Who could Imve leisure for himself to fear? 
With such consent his safety each forgot. 
And Rome and Pompey took up every tliought. 

And now the warriors all, with busy care. 
Whet the dull sword, and point tlie blunted spear; 
Witii tougher nerves they string the bended bow, 
And in full quivers steely shafts bestow : 
The horseman sees his furniture made fit. 
Sharpens the spur, and burnishes the bit ; 
Fixes the rein to check, or urge his speed, 
And animates to fight the snorting steed. 
Such once tlie busy gods* eniployments were, 
If mortal men to gods we may compare. 
When earth's bold sons began their impious war. 

■° Corns ii, according to Gdlnriiu*! seheme of winds, N.W. 
and by W. ; bat here it i» taken for any wind. 

" It is by no means an improper ilioaght, that tboagb tha 
soldiers were very eager for (he battie, they might yet be in 
some consternation when thfy perceived it was resolved npoa 
in earnest ^ especially, when so mach was to depend upon it. 
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TheLemoian power ", with many a stroke, mtor^d 
Bine Neptnne's trident, and stern Man*B BW<>rd ; 
In terrible array, the bloe-eyed maid 
The horrors of her Gorgon^hteld display'd ; 
Phcebns his once victorious shafts renew'd^ 
DisosM, and rusty with the Python's blood ; 
Wliile, witli unwearied toil, the Cyclops strove 
To forge new thunders for imperial Jove. 

Nor wanted then dire omens '^, to declare 
Wliat curs'd events Thessalia's plains prepare. 
Black storms oppos'd against the warriors lay. 
And lightnings thwarted their forbidden way ; 
Full in their eyes the dazsling flashes broke. 
And with amaze their troubled senses stroke i 
Tall fiery columns in the skies were seen, 
With watery Typhons '< interwove between. 
Glancing along the bands^ swift meteors shoot, 
And from the helm the plumy honoun cut ; 
Sudden the flame dissolves the javelin's head. 
And liquid runs the shininj* steely blade. 
Strange to behold \ their weapons disappear, 
While sulphurous odour taints the smoking air^ 
The standard, as unwilling to be borne. 
With pain from the tenacious earth is lorn : 

'^ ValcaDf who kept his shop and foi^e at Lemnos. 

'3 Most of these portents ar« related by Valerias Maxtmns 
to haire happened to Pompey, in his inarch firom Dyrrhachiam 
Into Thesaaly ; and, aecordimg to him, they were so ranuiy warn** 
logs !• avoid a battle with Caesar. 

14 Typhons were what our seamen call watcr-«poQU. Acooanls 
of them are freqaently to be met with in voyages, especially in 
the West Indian seas. They appear like vast pUlars of water 
moving npon the sarfaee of the sea; and, wlien they break, are 
very dangerons to any ships tliat are near. I nevu' heard of 
taif in an inland oonntry \ thon|^ thqr nuty possibly be drawn 
ftp, npon lakes or largt rivers, by InnicMMi. 



Anoo, black swiinns hang dof teriog on iti height. 
And press the bearer with unwonted weight '\ 
Big drops of grief each sweating marble wears, 
And Parian gods '^ and heroes stand in tears. 
No more the' anspidons victim tamely dies '^, 
Bnt, furious, from the hallow*d iane he flies ; 
Breaks off tiie rites with prodigies profane, 
And beUowuig seeks Emathia's fatal plain. 

Bnt who, O CsBsar ! who were then thy gods? 
Whom didst thoo summon from their dark abodes 2 
The Furies listened to thy gnitefal vows, 
And dreadful to the day the powers of hell arose. 
Did then the monsters, Fame records^ appear ? 
Or were they only phantoms form'd by fear ? 
Some saw the moving mountains meet like foes. 
And, rending earth, new gaping caves disclose. 
Others beheld a sanguine torrent take 
Its purple course through fair Boibvi^ lake " ; 
Heard each returning night, portentous, yield 
Loud shouts of battle on Pharsalia's field : 
While others thought they saw the light decay. 
And sudden shades oppress the fainting day ; 

^5 The giandard^ iticking too fait in th« pwmA, or havitif 
bees swarm upon (hem, were omens always reckoned of the 
worst kind, of which Liry gives several Instances ; particn* 
■larly^liefbre the bank of Tbrasymene, in the second Panic 



>6 fVom the Maod of Parot came the whitest and finest mar- 
ble, of which the statues of ftods, or great men, were nsnally 
made. Thhi island was oite of the Cydades in the JEgean sea, 
and is now called Pario. 

*7 This repQgnaoce' in the victim to sabmit to the sacrifiea 
war reckoned very nnlneky. 

18 Not fiir from PhtnsUa, In that part of XkiMay tiiM^ 
VagpHia, 
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Fancied wild horrors in each other's face, 
And saw the ghosts of all their bnried race ; 
Beheld them rise and glare with pale afinght. 
And stalk around 'em in the new-made* night. 
Whatever the cause *', the crowd, by Fate decreed, 
To make their brothers, sons, and fathers bleed, 
Consenting, to the prodigies agreed ; 
And while they thirst impatient for that blood. 
Bless these neiiirions omens all-^as good. 

But wherefore shoukl we wonder, to behold 
That death's approach by madness was foretold P 
Wildare the wandering thoughts which last survive \ 
And these had not another day to live. 
These shook for what they saw ; while distant climes. 
Unknowing, trembled for Emathia's crimes. 
M^ere Tyrian Gades sees the setting sun. 
And where Araxes' rapid waters run. 
From the bright orient to the glowing west. 
In every nation, every Roman breast 
The terrors of that dreadful day confess*d. 
Where Aponus ^ first springs in smoky steam, 
And full Timavus^' rolls his nobler stream; 
Upon a hill that day, if Fame be true, 
A learned augur ^^ sat, the skies to view : — 

'9 Tbeae prodigies (the poet says) were tgreeable to that hor- 
rible diipositioQ of mind which at that time had powesscd bot|i 
parties, and prepared them for imbrewing their hands Id the 
blood of their nearest relations and feliow-citiieM. 

^^ Aponus is a fountain famous for medicinal waters, near 
Padua in Italy. Suetonius mentions it (Cap. 14w of the life of 
Tiberius) upon a remarlcable occasion. 

^i Timavns is a river in the same coontry, once a large and 
very famons one. It is now called Friali, bat is almost dried 
up, and shmnlc to nothing. 

^^ Upon the day when the famous battle of Pharsalia w« 
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'^ "fls come, the great event ia come, (he cried) 
Our impious chiefs their wicked war decide.** 
Whether the Seer observ'd Jove's foriiy flame^ 
And mark'd the firmaments discordant frame ; 
Or wiiether, in that gloom of sudden night, 
The straggling sun declared the dreadful fight : 
From the first birth of morning in the skies, 
Sure never day like this was known to rise ; 
In tiie blue vault, as in a volume spread, 
Plain might the Latian destiny be read. 

Oh Rome ! oh people, by the gods assigned 
To be the worthy masters of mankind ! 
On thee the Heavens vrith all their signals wait, 
And suffering nature labours with thy fiite. 
When thy great names to latest times convey'd, 
By fiime, or by my verse, immortal made, 
In fireerborn nations justly shall prevail. 
And rouse their passions with this noblest tale ; 
How shall they fear for tliy approaching doom, 
As if each past event were yet to come I 
^ow shall their bosoms swell with vast concern, 
And long the doubtful chance of war to learn ! 
£v'n then the favouring world witli thee shall join. 
And every honest heait to Pompey's cause incline. 

Descending now, the bands in just array, 
From burnish'd arms reflect the beamy day; 
In an jU hour they spread the fatal field. 
And with portentous blaze the neighbouring moun- 
tains gild. 

foaghty C. Corndins, an Angar, was then at Padua ; and, ob« 
aervlog his rules of augnry, told them that stood by him the 
very instant when the battle began ; and going again to his art, 
retnmed as it were inspired, and cried out aloud) " Csesac, 
(boa hast cooqaer'd!'* 
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On the left wing, bold Lentuhis, their bead, 
The tirst and fourth selected legioas led ^^ ; 
Lockleas Domitius, Yainly braye in war, 
Drew forth the right with unauspicious care. 
In the mid battle daring Scipio fought, 
With eight ftUl legions from Cilicia brought. 
Submissive liere to Pompey's high command, 1 
The warrior undistinguished took his stand, v 
Reserv'd to be the chief, on Libya's burning sand. } 
Near the low marshes and Enipeus* flood. 
The Pontic horse, and Cappadocian stood. 
While kipgs and tetrarchs prond, a purple train, 
Liegemen and vassals to the Latian reign, 
Possess'd the rising grounds and drier plain. 
Here troops of black Numidians scour tlie field^ 
And bold Iberians narrow bucklers wield ; 
Here twang the Syrian and the Cretan bow, 
And the fierce Cianls provoke their well-knowK 
foeH 
Go, Pompey^M lead to death the* uniramber'd 
liCt the whole baman race at once be lost, [host, 

33 Soope My the trU and (he third. However, thiey w«» 
two of the tMSt kgloiu. Coooeraiog thb diipoiitiei^ of th* 
«riny there if some disjpale, which is not of very great conae- 
qaence to as. The several conunan4en here meutioned haw 
been all mentioned before. 

^ The CommcnUiCorb Mppose, that the Gmb here meu- 
tioned to be itk PMmpeyt army, were certain AUobfOgeft 
[Savoyards], who deserted from Caesar's army with JEpu and 
RoedllDs, at the last engagement near Dy rrhachiami mentioDed 
ia the sixth beok, just after tlie story of Sclera. 

^' lAcan in this^ as in many other places, rocotions the 
army of Pompey as very nomerons, a vast maltitade : wl)ertta» 
the historians hardly give him 50,000 men, and sot above 
90iOOO to Caesar: sind perhapl the poct'a^ imagliuitioB w«% 



Let natioiM Bpon natioiM b^ap the plain, 
And tyranny want subjects for its reign. 

Caesar, as cbunce nr<lain'd, that mom decreed 
The spoiling bands of foragers to lead; 
When with a sodden, but a glad surprise, 
The foe, descending, strooii ha wondering eyes. 
Eager, and burning for unbounded sway. 
Long hfid be borne the tedious war's delay; ^^ 
Long had he strqggled with protracting time, 
That sav'd bis country, and defer'd bis crime : 
At length, lie sees the wish-d-fbr day is eoiue. 
To end the strife for liberty and Rome ; 
Fate*s dark mysterious tbreatnings to explain, 
And ease th#* impatience of ambition's pain. 

But when he saw the vast event so nigh, 
Unosnal horfpr damp'd bis impious joy ; 
For nne cpid moment imnk his heart suppressed. 
And dottjit bung heavy on his anxious breast 
Though bis past fortunes promise new success. 
Yet BfUB^pey, from bis qwn^ expects no less. 
His changing thoughts revolve with various ehcev. 
While these forbid to hope, and those to fear. 
At length bis wonted confidence returns. 
With hi# 9rst ^res his daripg bosom boms; 
As if secure of victory he stands, 
And^ fearless, thus bespeaks the listening bands : 

" Ye wfuriors I who have made your Csesaar great, 
On whom |he worlds on whom my fortunes wait; 

iwdled w|fh tlw thoncht «ff Ihst gmt nunber of nattoM, ctlhw 
•object to Uw Rofnan^, ^ «(>lim«nit«^ with then» «4 whMt 
pAmpey^H |tf m^f was, cq^ppoftd. FlQt^r(d| (io 7ompe/f^ Life) 
Myi, Caeiarl army oonriated of 22,000 men, and Pompey^ of 
twice that munhar. 13c- b Ukewiw vtiy partimlar in the 
wdcr of the battle. 
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To-day the gods whate'er yon wish, afford, 
And Fate attends on the deciding sword. 
By yonr firm aid alone yonr leader stands, 
And trusts his all to yoar long-faithful hands. 
This day shall make our promis'd glories good. 
The hopes of Kuhtcon's distinguiith'd flood. 
For this blessed mom we trusted long to fate, 
Defer'd our fame, and bade the triumph wait. 
This day, my gallant friends, this happy day. 
Shall the long labours of your arms repay; 
Shall give you back to every joy of life, 
To the lov*d offspring, and the tender wife ; 
Shall find my veteran out a safe retreat. 
And lodge his age within a peaceful seat 
The long dispute of guilt shall now be clear'd, 
And conquest shall the jnster cause reward. 
Have you, for me, with sword and fire laid waste 
Your country's bleeding bosom, as you pass'd? 
Let the same swords as boldly strike to-day, 
And the last wounds shall wipe the first away. ' 
Whatever faction's partial notions are. 
No hand is wholly innocent in war. 
Yours is the cause to which my vows are join'd, 
I seek to make you free, and masters of mankind, 
I have no hopes, no wishes of my own, 
But well could hide me in a private gown : 
At my expense of Fame exalt your pow'rs, 
liCt me be nothing, so the world be yours. 
Nor think the task too bloody shall be found, 
With easy glory shall our arms be crown'd. 
Yon host come leam'd in academic rules ^^ 
A band of disputants from Grecian schools : 

^ MewBing those topidiea that Pompey had inwu oat of 
Greece. 
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To these, Idxarions eastern crowds are joined, 
Of many a tongue and liiany a differinj^ kind : 
Their own first sbonts Bbali fill each soul with fears. 
And their own trumpets shock Iheir lender ^ars. 
Unjustly this, a civil war, we caU, 
Where none but foes of Rome, barbarians, falP^* 
On then, my friends! and end it at a blow; 
Lay these soft lazy worthless nations low. 
Show Pompey, tiiat subdued 'em, with what eaae 
Your valour gains such .victories as these : 
Show him, if justice still |he palm confers^ 
One triumph was too much for all liis wars. 
From distant Tigris shall Armenians come, 
To judge between the citizens of Rome ? 
Will fierce Barbarian aliens waste their .blood, 
To make the cause of Latian Pomppy good ? 
BeUeye me, no. To them we're all the same, 
They hate alike the whole Ausonian name; 
But most those haughty masters whom tb^ know. 
Who taught their servile vanquished necks to bow* 
Meanwljik;, as round my joyful eyes are rolfd, 
None hut my tried companions I behold : 
For years in Gaul wc made our hard abode, 
And many a march in partnership have trod. 
Is there a soldier to your chief unknown ? 
A sword, to whom J. trjmt not, like my o>vn? 

^7 The aatloiw .^bichPompegr 4ia4 vaoquithed im Aii», 
wfaom be now drew to his assistiunce. ^or is it ill reasoned to 
imagine, that liieae people shoald liave very little .concern for 
the preservation of ,tl)e Roman Sttte, bat rattler 1)e glad to cop- 
-trUwte^o Its min. But more particniarly it is improbable tb^ 
.riiould engage beartily on that veiy man's .aide vilio )ia4 ctm- 
^aered and intlwred Uietii< 
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Could I not mark each jayelki in the sky, 
And say from whom the iatal weapons fly? 
Ev'ii DOW I view anspicioos Anries rise, 
And rage redoubled flashes in y«ar ey«s. 
With joy those omens of suecess i read^ 
And see the certain victory decreed ; 
I see the pnrple deluge float the plain, 
Huge piles of carnage, nations of the slain ; 
Dead chiefs, with mangled monarcbs, I svrvey,- 
And the pale Senate crowns the glorioos day. 
But, oh ! forgive my tedious lavish tongue. 
Your eager virtue I withhold too long : 
My soul exults with hopes too flerce to bear, 
I feel good fortune and the godn draw near. 
All we can ask with loll consent they yield, 
And Dotiking bars ns but this narrow field. 
The battle o*er, what boon cj^tk I deny f 
The treasures of the world before you lie ! 
Oh, Thessaly ! what stars, what powers divine. 
To thy distinguished land this great eiwut assign f 
Between extremes to^ay our fertnne lies, 
The vilest punishment, and noblest priae. 
Consider well the captive's lost estate. 
Chains, racks, and crosses, for the vanqnish'd wait. 
My limbs are each allotted to its place, 
And my pale head theRostmin's '" heigl»t sbaH grace : 
But that's a thought unworthy Caesar's care j 
More for my friends than for myself I i^ar. 
On my good sword securely 1 rely, 
And, if I conquer not, am sure to die. 

• 

^> The ppblic pleadfaif-ftUce. Cicer»'« hctd aod faaof^s ucre 
afferwardt pot up there Iqr M. Antony. 



Bat ob ! for yon, my Mzious aoal fiMretecBly 
Pompey ahaU O0py Sylla*8 con'd decreet; 
The MartiaB field shall blash with gore agaioy 
And onflBaciet once Bore the peaceAiiSepta stain '*• 
Hear, oh ! ye gods, 'who in Rome's stnig(siiBg» sharc^ 
Who leave your Heaven, to make oar earth yoor 
Hear, and let him, the happy victory live, [care $ 
Who shall with mercy ose the power yon give; 
Whose rage for slaughter with the war sfaidl cease^ 
And spare his vaaqflish*d enemies in peace* 
Nor is Dyrfhachnim's fatal field Ibiigot ^^ 
Nor what was then onr brave companions' lot> 
When, by advantage of th« straiter groond, 
Snccesiial Pompey compass'd os aronnd/ 
When qoite disanu'd ymv oaeless valour stood, 
TiJi his ftli aword was satiated with blood. 
Bfrt gentler hands, Iwt nobler hearts yoa bear, 
And^ oh! reoMnber 'tis your leader's pray'r, 
Whatever Roman flies before yon, spare. 
But while opposed, and menacing they standi 
het no reganl withhold the tilted hand : 
Let fiiendship, kindred, ail remorse give place. 
And mangling wounds deform the reverend face : 
Still let resistance be repaid with blood, 
And hostile force, by faoBtile force sobdned; 
Stranger, or firiend, whatever be the name, 
Yonr m^t stiU,. to Csesar, is the same. 
Ril then the treiiches, br^ the ramparts rounds 
And let oar works lie level with the groufld ; 
So ahail no obetacles onr march delay. 
Nor atap, one mencnt, onr victorioas way s 

** See book II. note 2S. 

30 n« mcMW lfa« ensagHncat nMntkacd kukt ilpiKbopk* 
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Nor spare your camp ; this night we mean to lie 
In that, from whence tlie yanqnisfa'd foe shall %." 
Scarce had be spoke, when sudden at the word 
They seize the lance, and draw the shining sword : 
At ADce the turfy fences all lie waste, 
And tlirougb the breach the crowding legions haste ; 
Regardless all of order and array 
They stand, and trust to fate alone the day. 
Each faa<f proposed an empire to be won. 
Had each once known a Pompey for his son ; 
Had Caesar's soul inform'd each private breast,. 
A fiercer iury could not be express'd. 

With sad presages, Pompey now beheld 
His foes advancing o'er the neighbouring field : 
He saw the gods had fix'd the day of fate. 
And felt his heart hang heavy with new weight« 
Dire is the omen, when the valiant fear; [cheer. 
Which yet he strove to hide with well-distembled 
High on his warrior-steed, the chief o'en-an 
The wide array, and thus at length began : 

^* The time to ease your groaning country's pain. 
Which long your eager valour sought in vain ; 
The great deciding hour at length is come, 
To end the strivings of distracted Rome : 
For this one last effort exert your pow'r, 
fitrike home to-day, and all your toils are o'er. 
If the dear pledges of connubial love, [roov« ; 
Yionr household gods, and Rome, your souls can 
Hither hy fate they seem together brought. 
And for that prize, to-day, the battle shall be fought. 
Let none the fiivooring gods assistance fear ; 
They always make the jnster cause their care. 
The flying dart to Coesar shall they guide, 
And point the sword at his devoted side : 
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Our injnr^d laws shall be on liim made good. 
And liberty established in his blood. 
Could Heav'u, in violence of wra.th, ordain 
Tbe world to groan beneath a tyrant's reign ; 
It had not spared yonr Pompey's head so long, 
Nor lengthened out my age — to see the wrong. 
All we can whth for, to secure success, 
With large advantage here our arms possess : 
See, in the ranks of every common band. 
Where Rome's illustrious names for soldiers stand. 
Could the great dead revisit life again, 
For uSy once more, the Decii would be slain ; 
The Cnrii and Camilli might we boast, 
Prood to be mingled in tliis noblest host. 
If men, if multitudes, can make us strong; 
Behold, what tribes unnumbered march along ! 
Where'er the zodiac turns its radiant round, 
Wlierever earth, or people, can be found ;. 
To us tbe nations issue forth in swarms. 
And in Rome's cause all human nature arms. 
What then remains, but that our wings inclose. 
Within their ample folds, our shrinking foes ? 
Thousands and thousands, useless, may we spare ^ 
Yon handinl will not half employ our war. 
Think from the summit of the Roman wall. 
You hear our loud-lamenting matrons call ; 
Tlink with what tears, what lifted hands they sue, 
And place their last, their only hopes in you. 
Imagine, kneeling age before you spread, 
Each hoary, reverend, majestic head; 
Imagine Rome herself your aid implor'd, 
To save her from a proud imperious lord. 
Think how the present age, how that to come, 
What multitudes from you expect their doom ; 
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On your nccees dependent all rely; 
These to be bora in ireedoniy tlM>ie to die. 
Think (if there be a thouglit can move yon more, 
A pledge more dear than these I nam*d before) 
Think yeu behold (were such a pestnre meet) 
Ev'n mci your Poinpey, prostrate at yonr feet : 
Myself, my wife, ny sons, a suppliant band. 
From yon our lives and liberties demand ; 
Or conquer yon, or I to exile borne, 
My last dishonourable years shall mourn. 
Your long reproach, and my proud father's scora. 
From bonds, irom inilmiy, your general save, 
Kor let ttds hoary head descend to earth a slave.*' 

Thus while be spoke, the fatthfiil legions round 
With indignation caoghft the mournful sound ; 
Falsely, they think, his fears those dangers view, 
But vow to die, ere Csesar proves fhem true. 
What difiering thoughts the various hosts incite^ 
And urge tbeir deadly ardour for the fight! 
Those bold ambition kindles int<» rage, 
And these their fears for liberty engage. 
How shall this day the peopled earth de&ce, 
Prevent mankind, and rob the growing race f 
Though all the years to come should roll in peace. 
And Aiture ages bring their whole increase ; 
Though nature all her genial powers employ. 
All slwll not yield what these enrs*d hands destroy. 
Soon shall the greatness of the Roman name. 
To unbelieving ears, be told by fame ; 
Low shall the mighty Latian towers be laid, 
And rains crown onr Albao mountain's bead ; 
While yearly magistrates 3*, in turns compeli'd 
To lodge by night upon the' uncovered field, 

^' or tbeteferUe iat1»UB,w lattn fcMiTali, mention has beeiy 
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iSliall at oM doting Nmia's laws repine, [^Mtgn^ 
Wlio ceol4 t« sncli bleali wilds bis Latine riles 
Cv*ki now beho>ld! where waste Hesperia ties, 
Wliere empty cHies shock our mo»niM eyes ; 
Untouclfd by tine, onrinfiimy they stand, 
The marks of civil discorc^ mnrderoiis kcmd 
How i» the stock of Immaii kind brought low ! 
Walia want-iiihBbitaiitSy and hands the plbu^ 
Oar fiitfaers' fertite fields by Hlaves are tiffd ^^ 
And Rome with dregs of foreign laoda is fiird. 
Such were the heape, the millions of the slain, 
As 'twere the purpose of EmathiaV pfann, 
That none for fntore aiischiels should remain. 
Well may onr annals l«ss mtsforttines yield, 
Mark Allia'j flood ^3, and Camias's tVtal field; 
Bat let PharsaKa's &aiy be still forgot, 
Be ras'd at once iron every Reman thought. 
'Twas there that fortaae, in her pride, disptay'd 
The greatneas her own mighty hands bad made^ 
Forth in array the powers of Rome she drew, 
And set her tnbject-nalioos aH to riew ; 
As if she meant to show the hanghty quecn^ 
Ev'n by her ruins, what her heigitt had been. 
Oh, countless loss! that weH might hare supplied 
The desolation of all deaths beside. 

nade before. They were celebrated at night by the new coa* 
«ib on Ihe Albau mountain to Japit6r Latialia ; thvy were in- 
itittted by Mmna* and portions 9f meat were then distribiitefl 
40 the people, ha menory of a leagne made between tiie ancient 
' Remam-aiid the Ladns. 

3« acfrhodki.p.91. 

33 Where the Ganla cnt off Ihe Roman army, and allerwartli 
•acked the dty» Thto happened on XVl. SAL. SEXTtL. or 
x>ar 17th of July. 
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i'hoDgh fiimiDe with blue pestilence conspire. 
And dreadful eartbqnaKes with destroying fire ; 
Pharsalia's blood the gaping wonllds had join*dy 
And built again the ruins of mankind, 
tmmortal gods ! with what resistless force 
Our growing, empire ran its rapid course I 
Still every year with new success was crown'd. 
And conquering chiefk enlarged the Lattao boond : 
Till Rome stood mistress uf the world conf^^'d^ 
From the gray orient to the ruddy west ; 
From pole to pole her Mride dominions run, 
Where'er the stars or brighter Phiebos shone i 
As Heaven and earth were made for her alone. 
6ut now, behold how fortune tears away 
The gift of ages in one fatal day 1 
(tine day shakes off the vanquisird Indians- cbain^ 
And turns the wandering Da» ^^ loose again : 
No longer shall the victor-consul now 
Trace our l^armatran cities with the plough : 
Exulting Parthia shall her slaughters boast, 
Nor feel the vengeance due to Crassns' ghost. 
While liberty, long wearied by our crimes, 
Forsakes us for some better barbarous climes i 
fieyond the Rhine and Tanaii she flies, 
To snowy mountains, and to frosen skies ; 
While Rome, who long pursued that chi^i^st good, 
(fer fields of slaughter, and through seas of blood, 

4 

34 A people of Scyihb, ncv the Caspian wa, part of the 
present Asiatic Tartar*. Hkw wild people, when they were 
MiMaed by the Roroan coniula, were, iin order to their betng 
civilised, appointed to live (contrary to their native cutoni) in 
•iiiet, the circuit or boiuads of which the conwli tlieniaelves 
uiarlied out wiiU a plough drawn by a ball and a eow yoind 
together. 
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In slavefy her abject state iball moarn. 

Nor dare to hope the goddess will retoro. 

Why were we ever free P Oh, why has heaven 

A short-liv*d trausitoiy blessing giv^nP 

Of thee first, Bmtiis^ justly we comj 

Whydidst thonbreak thy groaning coonl 

And end the proud lascivious tynmt's reign? 

Why did thy patriot^hand on Rome bestow 

Laws, and her consols' righteous rule to know ? 

In servitude more happy had we been, 

Since Romulus first wall'd his refuge in ^', 

Ev*n since the twice six vultures bade him build^ 

To this cors'd period of Pharsalia's field. 

Medes and Arabians, of the slavish East, 

Breath eternal bondage may be bless'd ; 

While, of a differing mould and nature, we. 

From sire to son, accustom'd to be free, 

Feel indignation rising in our blood, 

And blush to wear the chains that make them proud. 

Can there be gods who rale yon azure sky? 

Can they behold Emathia from on high, 

And yet forbear to bid their lightnings fly ? 

Is it the business. of a thundering Jove, 

To rive the rocks, and blast the guiltless grove? 

While Cassius^^ holds the balance in his stead, 

And wreaks due vengeance on the tyrant's head* 

35 KomQlas at flnt called bis city Aoylnm, or a refuge: and 
so indeed it was ; for all the vagabondfl, ouilawSt aad mcfa sort 
of people, to resort to. Hie angary, takeu from the appear^ 
ing of tbe vnltnres, was rather relating to the naming than 
bailding tlie city : the two brothers Romalos and Remns, con- 
tending for that bonomr, agreed to refer it to tiie best angary 
which shonlri appear; accordingly Hemos saw si^ valtares* 
and Romnlos twelve. 

16 Who was one of those that lulled Caesar. 
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The sun nm back finiiB Atrens* ■oniferoas feast. 
And his &ir beams in mnrky clowb soppress'd: 
Why shines he now I why tead« fait fotden tight 
To these worse parricidesy this nore accafsedsight? 
But chance guides ail : the gods tbetr task ^ cga, 
And prawdeoce no longer reigns below. 
Yet are they jost, and soaae revenge aiford^ 
While their awn heavens are hwnbled by the' 

sword; 
And the proud victors ^^^ like themselves, ador'd: 
With rays adom'd, with thunders ann'd they stand. 
And incense, pfayers, and sacrifice demand ; 
While tceasbling, slavish, snperatitions Rome, 
Swears by a mortal wretch, that moulders in a tomb. 

Now either host the mddle piani had pass'd, 
And front to front in threatening ranks were placed ; 
Then every well-known feature stood to view. 
Brothers their brothers, sons tlieir fathers knew. 
Then first they feel the curse of civil hate, 1 
Mark where their niisehie& are assigned by fiite, > 
And see from whom themselves destruction wait ) 
Stupid awhile, and at a gaze they stood. 
While creeping horror firote tbe la^ blood : 
Some small remains of piety withstand. 
And stop tbe javelin in the lifted hand ; 
Remorse for one short moment stept between, 
And motiooless, as statues, all were seen. 
And oh ! what savage fnry could engage^ 
While lingering Ctesar yet suspends his rage? 

37 The noeocdios emperor*: who vrvn not only deiAed 
after ihey wore <le9id, biA had even alUn, temples* prioctf, 
.and Mcri^oei appointed for tbeqi wfaUe they weM pUjre. 
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For him, ye gofb \ for CrasAinm '*, i ip i nwe ipear, 
With iBiptm»tagen]e8ay began tlie war, 
fiU>iiie more tlun comnoB paauhncitt prepare 
Beyond the gnrve \tmg lasthiif plagues ordain, 
Surviving tense, and ■erer-ceasing pain. 
Straight, at tke firtal signal, all aronnd 
A thovraml fifeai, a thamaod clarioas soand ; 
Beyond where clouds, or glancing lightnings fly, 
The pierdng ingots strike the Taalted sky. 
The joining battles shout, and the \amA peal 
Bonnds freas the hill, and thandecsdown the vale ; 
Old Pelion'ft eates Ae denhiag coar retom, 
And Oeta's rodis and groaning Pindas monrn; 
From pole to pole the tnomlt spreads a^, 
And the fvorki trembleaat the distant -^w. 

Now flit the tinrikling darts- throngh It^td air. 
And variotts vows from Tarioas masteis bear : 
Some seek th^ noblest Ronum heart to woand, 
And soose to err npon the guiHk^s groand ; 
While chance decrees the Wood that shall be spilt, 
And bfinstty scatferaimioeeBce aad guilt. 
But random shafts too seanty death afford, 
A civil war is. bminess for the sword : 
Where face to Awe the parricides may meet. 
Know whom they kiB, aad make the crime complete. 

Firm in the front, with joining backlers closed, 
Stood tbc POBBpeian iniantry dtspos'd : 

SB This Craatinmi, or Crasstuias, (for so he is likewise called) 
was ao oM soMler of Cawar'i ; ami Ibongh he was now eme- 
fituSf or (UschargeA from the service, he engaged votootarily 
In this war, and began this famoos battle. It is said of him, 
that before he went on he told hitf general, that "■ be would 
Ibat day deserve his pridM, dead or alive." Breaking thron^b 
the enemy** ranks, he was killed by a spear, that ran in at hi* 
mouth and out at the ne^ bdiind. 
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So crowded wan the space, it scarce affords 
The power to toss their piles, or yield their swords. 
Forward, thus thick embattled though they standi 
With headlong wratli rush furious Caesar's band j 
lu vain the lifted shield their rage retards, 
Or plaited mail devoted bosoms guards ; 
Through shields, through mail, the wounding wea- 
pons go. 
And to the heart drive home each deadly blow. 
Oh, rage ill matched ! Ob, moeb unequal war, 
Which tliose wage prondly,and these tamely bearf 
These, by cold stupid piety disarm'd ; 
Those, by hot blood and smoking slaughter waim'd. 
Nor in suspense uncertain fortune hung, 
But yields, o'ermaster'd by a power too strong. 
And borne by fate's impetuous stream along. 

From Pompey's ample wings, at length, tlie horse 
Wide o*er the plain extending take their course ; 
Wheeling around the hostile line they wind, 
While, lightly arm'd, the shot succeed behind. 
In various ways the various bands ^^ engage, 
And iiurl upon tlie foe the missile rage ; 
There fiery darts and rocky fragments 6y, 
And heating bullets whistle through the sky: 
Of feather'd shafts, a cloud thick shading goes, 
From Arab, Mede, and Iturean^ bows : 
But driven by random aim they seldom woand ; 
At first they hide the heaven, tlien strew the ground; 
While Roman hands unerring mischief send. 
And certain deaths on every pile attend. • 

39 Of archen, slingers, &c. 

^ ItartBA was a part of Palestine, said to contain the two 
trib«s Qf Renben and Dan. Cellarias places it more north, 
toween the head of the river Jordan and mount Hermol). 
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Bat Caesar, timely carefal, to support 
His wavering front against the first effort. 
Had plac'd his bodies of reserve behind, - 
And the strong rear with chosen cohorts lin*d. 
There, as the careless f^e tl^e fight pursue, 
A sadden band and stable, forth he drew ; 
When soon, oh shame ! the loose barbarians yield^ 
Scattering their broken squadrons o'er the field. 
And show^ too late, 'that slaves^' attempt in vain 
The sacred cause of freedom to maintain. 
The fiery steeds, impatient of a wound, 
Hurl their neglected riders to the ground ; 
Qr jon their friends with rage ungovem'd turn. 
And trampling o*er jtlue helpless foot are borne. 
Hence foul confusion and dismay succeed. 
The victors mnrder, and the vanquished bleed: 
Their weary hands the tir*d destroyers ply. 
Scarce can these kill so fi»t as those can die. 
Oh, that Emathia's ruthless guilty plain 
Had been contented with this only slain ; 
With these rude bones had strewn her verdure o*er, 
And dy^d her springs with none but Asian gore ! 
But if so keen her thirst for Roman blood, 
JLet none but Romans make the slaughter good ; 
liet not a Mede jaov Cappadocian fall. 
No bold Iberian, nor rebellious Gaul : 
XiCt these alone survive for times to come, 
And be the future citizens of Rome. 
But fear, on all alike^ her powers employed, 
pid Caesar's business, and like fate destroyed. 

Prevailing still the victors held their coorse. 
Till Px>mpey*s main reserve oppos'd their fojrce; 

4-1 MMnios tiie A«iaUci> of whom clii«0gr Pomj^> ca)r«li^ 
Iff jp pomppftsd. 
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Tbere^ in his streai^by tiK dnef wwliifcw stood,- 
Repeird the foe, and made the combat good ; 
There iu suspense the' nncertawi battle bong. 
And Caesar's ftvonriog goddess doubted h»ng; 
There no prond roonarehs M their vassals on. 
Nor eastern bands in gorgeous psarpie shone ; 
There the test force of faiws and ^edom ky, 
And Roman palriots s tanggled for the daj. 
What parricides the gailty scene nffords * 
SireSy sons^ «nd brothen, msb on mntsal awonls I 
There every sacred bond vf natore bleeds -, [dceds^ 
Thei-e met the war's worst mge^and Gsesar^lackest 

But ah! my nrase^ the movmM theme forbear. 
And slay thy lamenlaMe wmbers here ; 
Let not my verse to fnfeare tiMMA eonvey,- 
What Rone comositted on tttrdfeadfot day; 
In shades and sMence hide her crimev frain fattf 
And spare thy miserable eomilry's stuone. 

But Caesar*s rage «liaU with obKvian 8lri««^' 
And for etevnal infomy swme. 
From rank to rank, unwearied, attttte flies, 
And with new 6res their fimtiag wtath snpplies :- 
His greedy eyes each sign'of gmlt caplore, 
And mark whose sword is deepest dy*d in gore > 
Observe wheve pity «Bd remerse prevail, 
What arm strikes faintly, and what cheek fnmspale* 
Or, while he rides the slaughtered heaps around. 
And views some foe eicpiring on the ground. 
His cruel hands the gnslmig bkMd leslraiD, 
And strive to keep the partusg soul in pain : 
As when Bellona drives the world to war. 
Or Mars comes thundering in his Thraetan ear}. 
Rage horrible darts from his Gorgon shield, 
And gloomy terror broods upon the field ; 
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Hate, feU and fierce, tiie dreadAil gods mipart, 
And urge the vengeM wtrrior's heaYii^ heart : 
The many shout, ams cfauBh, the wounded cry, 
And one promkcaeas peal groaos upward to tlie sky.. 
Nor furious Caesar^oa Enalhia'^ plains, 
Less terribly the mortal strife sustains } 
Eafsh band unanu'd he fills with means «f deathy. 
And cooling wrath rekindles at his breatii : 
Now wifth hift vmoe, his gesture sow, he strives, 
Now with bis lance the lagging soldier drives : 
The weak he strengthens, and confirms the strong^ 
And faorries war's inpetuanr stream along. 
** Strike home, (he cries) and let yonr swords erase 
Each well-known feature of the kindred fiice : 
Nor waste yonr fury on the vulgar band ; 
See ! where the heary doting senate stand : 
There laws and right at onee yon may ceafonnd^ 
And liberty ^U bleed at every wound." 

The cnrs'd (destroyer spake ; and, at the word. 
The purple nobles sonk beneath the sword : 
The dying patriots groan upon the ground, 
ninstrions names, for love of laws renown'd. 
The great Metetii and Torquati bleed, 
Chiei^ worthy (if the state had so decreed,^^ 
And Pompey were not there) mankind to lead. 

Say thou 1 thy sinking country's only prop, 
Glory of Rome, and liberty's last hope ; 
What helm, oh Brntas I could, asaidst the crowd. 
Thy saered undistingaisb-d visage shroud^ 
Where fimght thy arm that day ^ But ah, forbear t 
Nor rush unwary on the pointed spear; 
Seek not to hasten on untimely fate, 
Bnt patient for thy own Ematbia^^ waist : 

^^ The flelds of Pbllippi, whidi not only Lacan, hat even 
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Nor hnnt fierce Caesar on this bloody plain^ 
To-day thy steel parsae* his life in vain. 
Somewhat is wanting to the tyrant yet, 
To make the measure of bis crimes complete; 
' As yet he has not every law defied. 
Nor reached tlie utmost heigiits of daring pride. 
Erelong, thou sbalt behold him Rome*s proud lord^ 
And ripened by ambition for thy sword : 
Then, thy gtiev'd country vengeance shall demand, 
And ask the victim at thy righteous hand. 

Among huge heaps of the Patrician slain, 
And Latiaa chiefs, who strewed that purple pkun. 
Recording story has distinguish'd well. 
How brave, unfortunate Domitius^^ fell, 
in every loss of Pompey still he shar'd, 
And died in liberty, the best reward ; 
Though vanquish'd oft by Caesar, ne'er enslaved, 
Ev'n to the last the tyrant's power he brav'd : 
Af ark'd o'er with many a glorious streaming wound^ 
Jn pleasure sunk the waniior to the ground : 
No longer forc'd on vilest terms to live, 
For chance to doom, and Cassar to forgive. 
Him, as he pass'd insnlting o'er the field, 
JR,oll*d in his blood, the victor prond li>eheld; 



Virgil and Ovid, eonfoiiiid with PhannHa. M. Bratiw, wh* 
was killed at Pbillppt, fought here as a private itoldier. 

43 TU* ii the same Dotmtios who was made prisoner at 
<;k>rfiniaiii, and *et at liberty by Cesar, (see the second book) 
and afterwards vanqaisbed at Massllia by D. Boitiut, Caesar'a 
JUentenant. He was designed, .by the .Pompeifin fnction, C»* 
.sar's successor in Ganl. This whole passage aeems to be the 
pwre effect of Lican's partiality against Cesar, and is «f a 
^i«ce with the craelty |ke |B«kei Um jgnllty of, both jn l^ 
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*' And can (he cried) the fierce Domitiiis (kllf 
Forsake bis Pompey, and expecting Gaol ? 
Most the war lose tl»t still successfnl sword^ 
And my neglected province want a lordl^ 
He spoke } when, lifting alow bis closing eyes^ 
Fearless the dying Roman thus replies : 
** Since wickedness stands unrewarded yet, 
Nor Caesar's arms their wiiBh'd saceess have met ) 
Free and r^oidng to the shades I go, 
And leave my cbief ^ still eqnal to his foe ) 
And if my hopes divine thy doom arigbt^ 
Yet sbalt thou bow thy vianqoish'd head ere night. 
Dire ponishments^^ the righteous gods decree, 
For injur'd Rome, for Pompey, and for me ; 
In bell's dark realms thy tortnres I shall knoW| 
And hear thy ghost lamenting loud below.*' 

He said ; and soon the leaden sleep prevaiPd^ 
And everlasting night his eyelids seal'd* 

But oh! what grief the ruin can deplore I 
What verse can mn the vaiious slaughter o'er! 
For lesser woes onr sorrows may we keep ^ 
No tears suffice a dying world to weep, 
in differing groups ten thousand deaths arise^ 
And horrors manifold the soul surprise. 
Here the whole man is open'd at a wound, 
And gushing bowels pour upon ttie ground) 



^ Tlie fate of tbe tetfle iiot heing (hen determined. 

4-5 I do not know whether this passage is not a little too 
cAiicare in the En^iah : the meaning is, that < Domltins (Hd 
' act doobt bnt the goda wonld punish Caesar severely for tto« 
' kojorica Im had doae to Borne, to Pompey, aad even lo binf 
•idf.' 
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Another, through the giq[>aig jaws is gor'dy 
And in his utmost throat receives the sword : 
At once, a single blow a third extends ; 
The iburtii, a living trunk dismembered stands. 
Some in their breasts erect the javelin bear, 
Some cling to earth with the transfixing spear. 
Here, Kke a fountain, springs a purple flood. 
Spouts on the foe, and stains his arms with blood, 
lliere horrid brethren on their brethien prey ; 
One starts, and hurls a well-known head away.^ 
While some detested son, with impious ire, 
Lops by the shoulders dose his hoary sire : 
Ev'n his rude fellows damn the cursed deed, 
And bastard-bom^ the murderer aread. 

No private house its loss lamented then. 
But count the slain by nations, not by men. 
Here Grecian streams and Asiatic run. 
And Roman torrents drive ^^ fj^ deluge on. 
More than the worid at once was given away,- 
And late posterity was lost that day : 
A race of future slaves received their doom. 
And children yet unborn were overcome. 
How shall our miserable sons complain, 
That they are bom beneath a tyrant's reign? 
" Did our base hands (with justice shall they say) 1 
The sacred cause of liberty betray ? > 

IVhy have our fathers given us up a prey ? J 

46 Condnding flrom lo nnnatural au action, that the person 
killed coold not be the real and tme son of the man nho 
killed him. 

4-7 As bdng larger In qoantity, Mronger Uum tfie others, avd 
•verpowerinf them. 



Their age, to ours, the cune of bondage leaves } 
ThemseWoft were cowards, and begot lu slaves."' 

Tis jnst^ : and fortune, that iniposM a lord. 
One struggle for their freedom might aibrd; 
Might leave their hands their proper oanse to fight^ 
And let them keep, or lose themselves, their right 

Bat Pompey now the fote of Rome descried. 
And saw the dianging gods fonake her side : 
Hard to believe, though from a rising ground 
He view'd the univenal ruin round. 
In crimson streams he saw destruction run, 
And in the foil of thousands folt his own^ 
Nor wish'd he, like most wretchea in despair. 
The world one common misery might share : 
But with a generous, gieat, exalted mind. 
Besought the gods to pity poor mankind. 
To let him die, and leave tiie rest behind : 
This hope came smiling to Ins anxious breast. 
For this hia earnest vows were thus address'd : 
^ Spare man, ye gods 1 oh, let the nations live f 
Let me be wretched, but let Rome survive. 
Or if this head suffices not alone, 
My wife, my sons, your anger shall atone r 
If blood the yet unsated war demand, 
Behold my pledges left in fortune's hand ! 
Ye cruel powers, who iDge me with your hate. 
At length behold me crushed beneath the weight ; 
€Mve then your long-pursuing vengeance o'er. 
And spare the worid, since I can lose no more." 

So saying, the tumultuous 6eld he cross'd. 
And wam'd from battle bis de^Miiring host ; 

4<S This coiDpiaint of oar pocterity is jas(« 
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Gladly the pains of death he had eiqilor'dy 
And fkU'n iindannted on his pointed sword ; 
Had he not fear*d the* example might succeed. 
And faithfnl nations hy his side would bleed. 
Or did his swelling seal disdain to die 
Wliile his insulting father stood so nigh? 
Fly where he will, the gods shall still pnrsne^ 
Nor his pale head shall 'scape the ▼tctor's Tiew^ 
Or else, perhaps, and fiite the thought appro?'d, 
For her dear sake he fled whom best he loVd : 
Malicious fortime to his wish agreed. 
And gave him in Cornelia's si§^t to bleed. 
Borne by his winged steed at length away. 
He quits the purple plain, and yields the day. 
Fearless of danger, still secure and great, 
His daring soul supports his lost estate ; 
Nor groans his breast, nor swell his eyes witii 

tears. 
But still the same nugestic form he wearsr 
An awful grief sat decent in his fkce, 
Such as became his loss, and Rome's disgrace : 
His mind, imbroken, keeps her constant frame, 
In greatness and misfortune still the same ; 
While Fortune, who his triumphs once beheld, 
Unchanging, sees him leave PharsaUa's field. 
Now, disentangled from unwieldy pow'r, 
O Pompey! run thy former honours o'er: 
At leisure now review the glorious scene, 
And cfiU to mind how mighty thou hast been ! 
From anxious toils of empire turn thy care. 
And from thy thoughts exclude the murderous war -, 
Let the just gods bear witness on thy side. 
Thy canse no more shall by the sword be tried* 
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Whether sad Afric shall her loss bemoan, 

Or Munda's plains beneath their burden groan, 

The gnilty bloodshed shaU be all their own. 

No more the mnch-lo v'd Pompey*s name shall charm 

The peaceful world, with one consent, to arm ; 

Nor for thy sake, nor aw'd by thy command. 

But for themselves, the fighting senate stand : 

The war bat one distinction sluill afford, 

And liberty, or Caesar, be the word. 

Nor, oh! do thou thy vanqaish'd lot deplore, 
Bnt fly-with pleasure IVom those seas of gore s 
Look back npon the horror, guiltless thou, 
And pity Caesar, for whose sid^e they flow. 
With what a heairt, what triumph shall he come, 
A victor, red with Roman blood, to Rome ? 
Though misery thy banishment attends, 
Though thon shalt die by thy false Pharian friends ; 
Yet trust securely to the choice of heav^, 
A nd know thy loss was for a blessing gi v'n : [curse ; 
Though flight may seem the warrior's shame and 
To conquer, in a cause like this, is worse. 
And oh ! let every mark of grief be spar'd, 
May no tear fall, no groan, no sigh be heard ; 
Still let mankind thdr Pompey's fate adore. 
And reverence thy fall, ev*n as thy height of powV. 
Meanwhile survey the* attending world around, 
Cities by thee possessVi % and monarchs crown'd : 
On Afric or on Asia cast thy eye. 
And mark the land where thon slialt choose to die. 

Larissa '° first the constant chief beheld, 
8till great, though flying from the fiital field : 

49 The Latin b» Aspire postessas urbes. He means Ifaoaa 
cities in which he placed the Cilician pirates, after he had van* 
Haiahed tlieai at ««a. 

iiP If «V called Lam ; a dty of TheflMil7, towanla MaocdoniSt 
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Ifith loud aeclnm her crowds his coming greet. 
And, sighing, pour their presents at his feet 
She crowns her altars, and proclaims a feast: 
Would put on joy to cheer her noble guest; 
But weeps, imd begs to share his woes at least. 
So was lie lov'd ev*n in his lost estate, 
Such fiuth, such friendship on his nrins wait; 
With easePharsalia's loss might be supplied, 
While eager nations hasten to his side : 
As if misfortune meant to bless him more 
Than all his long prosperity before. 
^' In vain (he cries) you bring the Yanquish*d aid ; 
Henceforth, to Caesar be yonr homage paid ; 
Caesar, who triumphs o'er yon heaps of dead." 
With that, bis courser urging on to flight, 
He yanish'd from the monnrfhl city's sight. 
With cries, and loud laments, they fill "^e air, 
And enrae the cruel gods, in fierceness of despair. 

Now in huge lakes Hesperian crimson stood, 
And Caesar's self grew satiated with blood. 
The great Patricians Ikll'n, his pity spar'd 
The worthless, unresisting, vulgar heard. 
Then, while his glowing fortune yet was wann, 
And scattering terror spread the wild alarm, 
Straight to the hostile earop his way he bent, 1 
Careful to seize the hasty flier's tent, > 

The leisure of a night, and thinking '* to prevent ) 
Nor reck'd he much the weary soldiers' toil. 
But led them prone, and greedy to the spoil, 
'* Behold, (he cries) our victory complete, 
The glorious recompense attends ye yet : 

mil fur from PharMlitt, in whose nelghboarfaood this bstUe wm 

S I Thoogb C»ar» a few venes fiirtber, telli Us soMfen thdr 
VlqM>ry wts complete: It is plain he <UA aoc tUnk it w t0l ks 
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Mnch have you done, to-day, for Caesar s sake,; 
'Tis mine to show the prey, 'tis yoiirs to take* 
'Tis yours, whate'er the vanquish'd foe has left; 
'Tis what your valour gai^'d, and not my giH;. 
Treasures immejDSe yon wealthy tents eafold^ 
The gems of Asia, and Hesperian gold : 
For you the oAce great Pampey's store attends^ 
With regal spoils of his barbarian friends : 
Haste tlien, prevent tihe foe, and seiae that good, 
For which yOn paid so well with Roman blood." 

He said ; and with the rage of rapine stung, 
The multitode tumultuous rush along< 
On swords and spears, on sires and sons they tread. 
And all remorseless spurn the hoary dead. . 
What treneh can intercept, what fort withstand 
The brotal soldier's inde rapacions hand ; 
Wheh eager to his crime's reward be ilies. 
And, bath'd in blood, demands the horrid piiae? 

Tbere^ wealth oolleet€ld from the world aroimd^ 
The destia'd recompense of war, they found. 
But oh ! not golden Aomaspus' ^^ store, 
Nor all the Tagnsy or rich Iber pour^ 
Can fill, the greedy yietor's griping hands ; 
Rome, and the eapitol, their pride demands : 
All other spoils they scorn, as worthless prey. 
And count their wicked labours rob'd of pay. 

was master of Pompey's camp ; apprehending that the enemy 
might re*colIect themselves during the night, and perhaps make 
a new stand in their camp nesct morning. 

5^ ArimaspM, ur Arimaspe, tras a river in that part of Scythia 
now called rBgria;.oiit of .which the inhabitants (wlio were like« 
wise named Ariraaspians) gathered gold^last; 

The Hesperian gold, mentioned before, was what had been 
collected in Spain, which was Fompey's province. I do not 
Icnow whether I have before observed, tiiat SpaiOf as Well aa 
Italy, was eaHecl H^pcriib 
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flere, in Patrician tents, plebeians rest. 
And regal conches are by roffians press'd : 
There, impious parricides the bed invade. 
And sleep where late their slaugliter'dsires were laid. 
Meanwhile the battle stands in dreams renew'd, 
And Stygian horrors o'er their slumbers brood. 
Astonishment and df ead their souls infest. 
And guilt sits painful on each heaving breast. 
Arms, blood,and death, workin thelaboaring brain ; 
They sigh, they start, they strive, and fight it o'er 
Ascending fiends infect the air around, [again. 
And hell breathes baleful through the groaning 

ground t 
lience dire affright distracts the warriors' souls, 
Vengeance divine tlieir daring hearts controls, 
ISnakes hiss, and livid flame tormenting rolls. 
JCach, as his hands in guilt have been imbrued. 
By some pale spectre flies all night pursued. 
In various forms the ghosts unnnmber'd groan. 
The brother, friend, the fiither, and the son : 
To every wretch his proper phantom fell, 
While Oesar sleeps the general care of hell. 
Such were his pangs as mad Orestes '^ felt, 
^re yet the Scythian altar purg'd his guilt, 
ISuch horrors Pentheos, such Agave knew; [drew. 
He when his rage first came, and she when hers with- 
Present and future swords his bosom bears. 
And feels the blow that ^rutjis now.defbn). 
Vengeance, in all her pomp of pain, attends ; ^ 
To wheels she binds him, and with vultures rends, >- 
With racks of conscience,and with whips of fiends. 3 
But soon the visionary horrors pass. 
And his first rage with day resumes its place : 

^? When Orestes had, to revenge hit fatbert killed his noUier 
plprtemnestra, he wu hanated with Auics, UU Us ^iler Jpbifwl^ 
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Again his eyes rejoice, to view the shun, 
And ran onwearied o'er the dreadful plain. 
He bids his train prepare his impious board, 
And feasts amidst the heaps of death abhor*d. 
Tiiere each pale face at leisure he may know, 
And still behold the purple current flow. 
He views the woinl wide horizon round, 
Then joys that earth ^ is nowhere to be found, 
And owns those gods he serves bis utmost wish 

have crown'd ; 
Still greedy to possess the curs'd delight. 
To glut his soul, and gratify his sight, 
The last funereal honours he denies. 
And poisons with the stench Emathia's skies. 
Not thus the sworn inveterate foe of Rome '^ 
Refus'd the vanquished consul's '^ bones a tomb : 
His piety the country round beheld, 
And bri^t with fires shone Cannae's fatal field. 
But Caesar's rage from fiercer motives rose ; 
These were his countrymen, his worst of foes. 
But oh I relent, forget thy hatred past. 
And give the wandering shades to rest at last. 

bad imrified hiin» and ezpialcd hie crime at the altar of Diana 
Tanrka, in Sicytbiai where »)» was jprleste^ "^he following 
Tene, 

Cum/ureret Pentheus ; aut cum desUset Agave, 

J take to D)eau,that Fenthens was not posaesaed with more horror 
when he affronted and denied the divinity of Bacchus, nor his 
mother Ae;ave, when, recoverisij; from her madness, she foan4 
abe had kiSled her son for a wild beast. 

'4- That is, was hid by the dead bodies. 

S5 Hannibal. 

'^ P. ^mHins and M. Marcellos were both killed by Han-> 
nibal, and treated with all bonoars doe to their character, thoagli 
jBiieroies. 



J 
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Nor seek we nngle honoan for the dead, 
At once let nations on the pile be laid : 
To feed the flame, let heapy forests lise, 
Far be it seen to fret the raddy skies, 
And grieve despairing Pompey where he flies. 

Know too, proud conqueror { thy wrath in TaiJi 
Strews with unburied carcases the plain. 
What is it to thy malice, if they bum, 
Bot in the field, or moulder in the urn f 
The forms of matter all^ dissolving, die, 
And lost iti nature's bleeding bosom lie. 
Though now thy cruelty denies a grave, 
These and the world one common lot shall have; 
One last appointed flame, by fate's decree, 
Shall Mraste yon azure heavens, this earth, and sea; 
Shall knead the dead up in one mingled mass. 
Where stars and they shall undistinguishM pass. 
And though thou scorn their fellowship, yet 

know. 
High as thy own can soar, these souls shall goj 
Or find, perhaps, a better place below. 
Death is beyond thy goddess Fortnnels pow*r. 
And parent earth receives whate'er she bore. 
Nor will we mourn those Romans' late, who lie 
Beneath the glorious covering of the sky; 
That starry arch for ever round them turns, 
A nobler shelter far than tombs or nms. 

But wherefore parts the loathing victor hence? 
Does slaughter strike too strongly on thy sense? 
Yet stdy, yet breathe the thick infectious steam. 
Vet quaff with joy the blood-polluted stream. 
But see, they flyt the daring warriors yield! 
And the dead heaps drive Caesar from the field ! 

Now to the prey, gaunt wolves, a howling train, 
jBpeed biiDgry firom the hi Bistonian plam; 
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From Pholoe the tawny lion comesy 
And growling bears forsake their darksome homes: 
With these, lean dogs in herds obscene repair. 
And every kind that snoffi the tainted air. 
For foody the cranes their wonted flight delay, 
Tliat erst to wanner Nile had wing'd their way : 
With them the feathered race convene from far, 
Who gather to the prey, and wait on war. 
Ne'er were such flocks of vultures seen to %, 
And hide with spreading plnmes the crowded sky: 
Gorging on limbs in every tree they sat. 
And dropt raw morsels down, and gory fat : 
Oft their tir'd talons, loosening as they fled, 
Rain'd horrid oflals on the victor*s head. 
But while the slain supplied too full a feast. 
The plenty bred satiety at last ; 
The ravenous feeders riot at their ease, 
And single oat what dainties best may please. 
Part borne away, the rest neglected lie, 
For noonday suns and parching winds to diy ; 
Till length of time shall wear them quite away. 
And mix them with Emathia's common clay. 

Ob, fatal Thessaly ! oh, land abhor'd ! 
How have thy fields the hate of heaven incur'd ; 
That thus the gods to thee destruction doom. 
And load thee with the curse of falling Rome !. 
Still to new crimes '^^ new horrors dost thou haste, 
When yet thy former mischiefs scarce were past. 
What rolling years, what ages can repay, 
The multitudes thy wars have swept away ! 
Though tombs and urns theirnumerous store should 
And long antiquity yield all her dead ; [spread^ 

f7 MeaoiDg the battle of PhiHppi. Bat of ihii lee before.- 
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Thy guilty plains more sbragfater'd Ronmiis hold. 
Than all those tombs and all those urns infold. 
Hen.ee bloody spots shall stain thy grassy green, 
And crimson drops on bladed com be seen : 
Each plonghshare some dead patriot shall molest^ 
Dfstorb bis bones, and rob his ghost of rest. 
Oh ! had the gnilt of war been all thy own. 
Were civil rage confin'd to thee alone ; 
No mariner his labooring bark should moor. 
In hopes of safety, on thy dreadful shore ; 
No swain thy spectre-haunted plain should know. 
Nor turn thy blood-stain'd fidlow with liis plough : 
No shepherd e*er should dri?e his flock to feed. 
Where Romans slain enrich the verdant mead : 
All desolate should lie thy land, and waste. 
As in some scorch'd^* or frozen region plac'd. 
But the great gods forbid our partial hate 
On Thessaly's distinguished land to wait ; 
New blood and other slaughters they decree, 
And others shall be guilty too, like thee. 
Munda and Mutina shall boast their slain, 
Pacbynns' waters share the purple stain, 
^nd Actium justify Pharsalia's plain. 

$8 $Qaut uninbabitable part of th« worldt 
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BOOK vni. 



ARGUMENT. 

From Phanalia, Pomp^ flies, first to Lariua, and after to tlie 
8ea-shore« where he embarks npoa a small vessel for Lesbos. 
There, after a melancholy meeting with Cornelia, and his're^ 
fbsal of the Mitylcoians* invitations, he embarlis with his wife 
for the coast of Asia. In the way thither he is joined by hit 
son Sextus, and several persons of distincttoni who had AtA 
likewise from the late battle; and among the rest by Deiola- 
nu,kiiigof Oallo-GrsBcia. To him he recommends the so- 
liciting of mipplies from the king of Fanhia, and the rest of 
his allies in Asia. After coasting Ciilcia for some time, he 
comes at length to a little town called S^edrft or Syedras, 
where great part of the Senate meet him. With these be de- 
Hberates npon the present circnAistances of the Common- 
wealth, and proposes either Manriiania, Egypt, or Parthfat, 
as the proper places where he may hope to be received, and 
firom whose kinp he may expect assistance. In his own opl^ 
nlou he inclines to the Parthians ; bat this. Lent iiltis. In a long 
oration,opposes very warmly ; and in consideration of yonng 

* Ptolemy's personal obligations to Poriipey, prefers Egypt. 

• This advice is generally approved and followed, and Pompey 
sets sail accordingly for Egypt. Upon his arrival on that 
coast, .the king calls a council; where, at the instigation of 
Polhfains, a vlllanons minister, it is resolved to take his life'; 
Mid the exeention of this order is committed to the care ctf 
Achillas, formerly the king's governor, and then general of 
the army. He, with Septimins, a renegado Roman soldier, 

- who had formvly served under Pompey, npon some fiivo- 
lou pretences, pemado Um te q^it bit ibip, usd come lnl» 
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their boat ; where, as they nuike towards the ihore, he tre»> 
cherooBly mardem hfan, in the sight of bis wiA, his son, and 
the rest of liis fleet. His head is cut off, and his body thrown 
into the sea. The head is fixed npon a spcari and carried to 
Ptolemy ; who, after he had seen it, commands it to be em- 
balmed. In the saceeeding ni|^t, one Cordos, who had been 
a foUitwer of Pompey, finds the tnink floating near the shore, 
brings it to land with some ditficulty ; and with a few planlu 
that remained from a shipwredced veMd, bams it. The 
melancholy description of this mean foneralf with the poeiSs 
invective against the giNls and fortnne, for their unworthy 
treatment of so great a man, conclades tiib book. 



Now throQgh the vale, by great Alcides made ', 
And the aweet maze of Tempe*s pleasing shade. 
Cheerless, the flying chief renewed his speed. 
And nrg'd, with gory spars, his fainting steed* 
Fall'n from the former greatness ^ of his mind, 
He turns where doubtful paths obscurely wind. 
The fellows of his flight increase hia dread^ 
While hard behind the trampling horsemen tread : 

I See the sixth book, note 27* «s likewise Lncan himself, 
in that place. 

* This i» one of the passages which, if Z^ncan hail lived to 
give the last hand to this work, I cannot but think he woaki 
have altered. The fear that he gives to Pompcy, on occasion 
of his flight, is very anlike the character he himself, or indeed 
any other writer, has given him. It b something the more .re* 
marlcable from a passage in the latter end of the fiol^oing Ixiok, 
where he is said to leave the field of battle with great bravery 
and constancy of mind. Thongh it is very judiciously observed, 
on comparing that passage and thto together, by Martin L^sao 
de Qropesa, the Spanish translator, that the denre of seeing his 
wife, which was the occasion of his resolution to leave the field, 
and survive such a loss as that battle was, in the seventh iMok, 
might lu tbb place likewise be the reason for the fear and 
anxiety which he showed in Us flii^tr 
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He starts at every mstliog of the trees,. . 

And fears the wiUspei's of each marnioriDg breeie. 

He feels not yet, aias! his lost estate ; 

And though he flies, believes himself still great ; 

Imagines millions for his life are bid. 

And rates his own, as he would Cssar*s headr 

Where'er his fear explores vntrodden ways^ 

His well-known visage still his flight betrajrs. 

Many he meets unknowing of his chance. 

Whose gathering forces to his aid advance. 

With gase astonisb'd, these their chief behold. 

And scarce believe what by himself is told. 

In vain to covert, from the world he flies, 

Fortune still grieves him with pursuing eyes: 

Still a^^iravates, still urges his disgrace, 

And galls liim with the thoughts ($ what he was. 

His youtliflil triumph sadly now returns. 

His Pontic and piratic wars he mourns, 

While stung with secret shame and anxious care 

he bums. 
Thus age to sorrows oft the great betrays, 
When loss of empire comes with length of days, 
life and enjoyment still one end shall have. 
Lest early miseiy prevent the grave. 
The good that lasts not, was in vain bestow'd,< . 
And ease, once past, becomes the present Hiad : 
Then let the wise, in fortune's kindest hour, 
Still keep one safe retreat within his pow'r; 
liCt death be near, to guard him from surprise,. 
And free him, when the fickle goddess flies. 

Now to those shores the hapless Pompey came. 
Where hoary Peneus rolls his ancient stream : 
Red with Emathian slaughter ran his flood. 
And dy*d the ocean deep in Roman blood. 
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There a poor bark ^, whose keel pertiapi ought gltd^ 
Safe down some river's smooth descending ^de^ 
Kecei?'d the mighty master of the main, 
Whose spreading navies hide the liquid plain. 
In tliis he braves the winds and stormy sea, 
And to the Lesbian isle directs his way. 
There the kind partner of his every care^ 
His faithful, lov*d Cornelia, languishM there : 
At that sad distance more unhappy iar, 
Than in the midst of danger, death, and war. 
There on her heart, ev*n all the live-long day, 
Fore-boding thought a weary burden hr^ : 
Sad visions haunt her slumbers veith afiHght^ 
And Thessaly returns with every night. 
Soon as tlie ruddy morning paints the skies^ 
Swift to the shore the pensive ^noumer flies ; 
There, lonely sitting on the cliffy bleak brow^ 
Her sight she fixes on the seas below ; 
Attentive marks the vHde horison's bound, 
And kens each sail that rises in the round : 
Thick beats her heart, as every prow draws near^ 
And dreads the fortunes of her lord to hear. 
At length, behold ! the fatal bark is coine ! 
See ! the swohi canvass labouring with her doom > 
Preventing fame, misfortune lends him wings, 
And Pompey's self his ovfn sad story brings. 

3 Lafean mentions this very emphatically, beeaote Fonipey 
had even at that very time a great fleet lying at Ck>rcyra, and 
in the bay of Arabrachla. 

Plntanh and Applan relate, that Forapcy in his flight firom 
'Dariasa came all along tbroni^ Tempe to the shore, and Mged 
that niglit in the cottage of a fisherman. About morning he 
went to sea, in a little boat, and, sailing along by the shore, 
met with a ship of greater Iwrden, of which one Petiiins, • 
Roman, was captain, who Icnowing Fompey toolc him in, aad 
transported him to Lcsboi. 



Now bt^ fiaj tyet, thon lost Cornelk, flow ; 
And change thy feats to certain sorrows now. 
Swift glides t|)e woefol veuel on to land ; 
Forth fliea the headlong natron to the strand. 

what norst tlje go^ ) 

b^ter'd lord abc kuevr ; T 
[hwtly yiaa his hoe. * 
arj loc.ka were gro^n, 
his Roman gonn. 
ak in sudden night ; 
idsbatoutloathsonie light : 
The lomeainc u«n:es no more their force exei;t, 
And nwtion ceas'd withlo the freeang heart; 
Death kindly leem'd her wislies to obey. 
And, stretch'd upon .the beach, a corse she. lay. 

Bot now the ifi^nerB the fessel moor, 
And P.taa^ty, land^ig, views the lonely shore. 
The faitbul qiaids their loud lamentiags ceas'd. 
And reverently their ruder grief suppresa'd, 
Strmight,,vbile witli duteous care they kneel oronn^ 
And nu^ their wretched mistress from the gtoond. 
Her lord infohls ber vilfa a striot embrace, 
Andjoins his Qb^ek close (o her lifeless face :. 
At the known touch, ber ftiliug sense letumt. 
And vital w^armth in kindling blushes bnms. 
At lengtb, &a|n virtHe thus be seeks relief, 
iknd Vind(y,Gliides her violence of grief. 

" (:aiwt.t^(|u tlien.sitik, thon danghtcr of the J 

'great', ,f 

Sprang from the noblest guardians of our state; C 

Canst thon Ihos yieU (o the fint sbodt «f fate; J 
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Whatever deathless ' monnments of praise * ' ^> 
nj sex can merit, 'tis in thee to raise. 
.On man alone life's mder trials wait, 
The fields of battle, and the cares of state; 
While the wife^ Tirtne then is only tried, 
When faithless fortune quits her bnshand's side. 
Arm then thy sonl, the glorioos task to prove. 
And learn thy miserable lord to love. 
Behold me of my power and pomp bereft. 
By all my kings, and by Rome> fathers left : 
Oh ! make that loss thy glory; and be thon 
Ttlie only follower of Pompey now. 
This grief becomes thee not, while I sorvive; 
War wounds not thee, since I ans still alive : 
These tears a dving husband should deplore. 
And only fall wtkeu Pompey is no more. 
Tis true, liriy former greatness all is lost; 
Who weep for that, no love for me can boast, 
But mourn the loss of what they valued most." 
Mov*d at her lord's reproof, the matron rose; 
Tet, still complaining, thus avow*d her woes. 
' *' Ah ! wherefore was I not much rather led, 
A fatal bride, to Csesai's hated bed? 
To thee unlucky, and a curse, I came, 
Unbless*^ by yellow Hymen's holy flame. 
My bleedirig Crassus, and his sire, stood by, 
And fell Eryimis shook her torch on high. 
My fate on thee the Parthian vengeance* draws, 
And urges Heaven to hate the jnster canse* 

5 Ueudug dial hUmbfortuiMt give bar the Dobkitoecttlop 
of ezartiiig Ibe grealnen of her mind. 

6 A Ukt misforiDDe with tliat of my fint hoitaiMl, wlio WM 
kiUtdhyttePaiihiaiM. 



I 
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Aby my once greatest lord ! ah, cmel hoar f 

Is thy victorioiis head in Fortune's pow*r? 

Since miseries my baneful love panne. 

Why did I wed thee only to nndo ? 

But see, to death my willing neck I bow ; 

Atone the angiy gods by one kind blow. 

Long since, for thee, my life I wonld have gif'n ; 

Yet, let me, yet prevent the wrath of Heav^. 

Kill me, and scatter roe npon the sea ; 

So shall propitious tides thy fleets convey, 

Thy kings be faithful, and the world obey. 

And thou, where'er thy sullen phantom flies, 

O 'Julia I let thy rival's blood suflke ; 

Let me the rage of jealous vengeance bear, 

But him, thy lord,' thy once-lov'd Pompey, spare.** 

She said, and sunk within his arms again ; 
In streams of sorrow melt the moqmflil train : 
£v'n his, the warrior's eyes, were forc'd to yield. 
That sawy without a tear, Pharsalia's fleld. 

Now to the strand the Mitylenians^ press'd. 
And humbly thus bespoke their noble guest : 
' ** If, to succeeding times, our isle stall boast 
The pledge of Pompey left upon her coast ; 
I)isdain not, if thy presence now we claim, 
And fain would consecrate our walls to fame. 
Make thou tills place in future story great, 
Where pious Romans may direct their fee^ 
To view with adoration thy retreat. 
This may we plead, in favour of the town ; 
That while mankind the prosperous victor own, 
Already, Caeiar^ foes avow'd, are we, 
Nor add new guilt, by duty paid to tiiee. 

7 Mitylene wai the chief city of I^bos^ 



} 
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Some salety tee •ur «mlHent §eM tecwe; 
Caesar wants ships, and we d^ his pew'r. 
Here may Rone's scattei^d lathers w^ nute. 
And arm against a second happier tf|ht. 
Oar Lesbian youth with ready coiira|}e otaads 
To man thy nanies, or feomk tiiy baadSk 
For geld, wfaaie'er to sacred use is leDty 
Take it, and the vapacioas foe prevent. 
This only mark of fnendship we ink-eat^ 
Seek not to sh«B nste thy low estate ; 
Bat let our Liesbos in thy ruia ptofe^ 
As in thy gre Oa cs s, wortiiy of thy 4ove. 

Mach was tiM leader mov^d, and joy*d to find 
Faith had notnimteahaiidon'dlHiiiiaii-kiML 
'^ To me (he crted) forever were you dear ; 
Witness the pledge oomnitted to your care : 
Here in-secttnty I piac'd my hooM, 
My hoiisehold«gods; my heart, my wife,tny Robm* 
I know what ransom ^ might your pardon bayi 
And yet I trast yon, yet to yon I Ay* 
Bat, oh! too long-ny woes yon singly 'bear; 
I leave yon, not for huids whioh I prefer, 
Bnt that the world the tsommon toad n^y shaie. 
Xjosbos! ibr ever sacred be thy Maine ! 
May late posterity thy Initli proclaftm I 
Whether thy ftir example spraad aroand, 
Or whtfther singly feithfnl then art foond : 
For tis resold, 'tis fix'd within a^ lalad, . 
To try tbedoabtlbl world, and pffOreannkind. 
Qh*grant,good'heaf^l if there lie one alont^ 
One gracious power so lost atMnsc to^owa; 

* Yon might dcierve greatly of Caesar, by delivering me ap 
toliion. 



i 



Crrant, tike ti» Lcabiwiiy I ny firieadi a^y* ind} 
Sqcli ^riM, tlMMi^ G»flwr thMafecB, Au^e be kind : 
WhOy with the sane just koipitttble heart, 
May leave ine ftee te eater, or depart/ 

He ceas^dl; and te the ship hii» partaer bere^ 
While loud compbiMiiga fiU the sqimding share* 
It aieeai*d as if ^ aatioii with her |Mua')4 
And haaishiBeBt had hndthev-isbad waste;* 
Their secqad 80Rew» they to Peaspey give, 
For her, aa for tbnt ciftiaeai» they grieve, 
£v*n thoagh glad vietoiy had call'd her thence, 
And her lerd'a bidding been- the just pretence ; 
The Leahian matrons had in tears been drown'd, 
And breag[ht hei weeping to their watery betuid* 
So was she tov'd, so winning was her grace, 
Sacb lewly sweetness dwelt oppn her fiieei 
Ip such hiMKility her ti& she hdh, 
Evil whiMer IcHNlwasBeiBeli eennnaBcliiig head, 
Af if his fortone were already fled. 

Half hid in seas descending Phosbua lay. 
And upwards half, half dDwnwards shnt the day; 
When wakefiil cares revolve in Pompey's soul, 
And mn the wide world o'ev, from pole to pola 
Each realm,, each city, in his mind are weighed ; 
Where be may fly, from wlience depend on aid. 
Wearied at length beneath that load of woes. 
Add those sad scenes hia fnture views disclose. 
In conveiiadoa for relief he songbt. 
And exercb'd on various thevpes his tlu)ii|^. 
Now sits be by the carefal pilot'^ side. 
And asks what mle^ their watery journey guide; 
What lights <^ heaven his art attends to most. 
Bound for the Libyan or the Syrian coast? 
.. To biin« intent qpon the rolling skies, 
The heav'n-instnicted shipnan thna s^tict :- 



} 
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** Of all yon moltitnde of golden stars, 
Which the wide rounding sphere incessant bcars^ 
The cautious mariner relies on none, 
But keeps him to the constant pole alone. 
When o*er the yard the lesser Bear aspires^ 
And from the topmast gleam its paly fires, 
Then BosfAorus near neighbouring we explore^ 
And hear loud billows beat the Scythian shore t 
But when Calisto*s shining son descends. 
And the low Cynosure toward ocean bends. 
For Syria straight we know the vessel bears, 
Where first Canopus' southern sign appears. 
If still upon the left those stars tiion keep. 
And passing Pharos, plough the foamy deep. 
Then right a head thy luckless bark shall reach 
The Libyan shoak, and Syrf s unfiuthfiil beadi. 
But say, for lo ! on thee attends my hand. 
What course dost thou assign ? wldit seas, what 

landP 
Speak, and the helm shall turn at thy command. 

To him the chief, by doubts uncertain tois'd : 
*' dh ! fly the Latian and Thessalian coast: 
Those only hinds avoid. For all beside, 
Yield to the driving winds, and rolling 
Let fortune, where she please, a port provide. 
Till Lesbos did my dearest pledge restore. 
That thought determined me to seek that shorti^ 
All ports, all regions, bat those fatal two, 
Are equal to unhappy Pompey now.** 

Scarce had he spoke, when straight the master 
veer'd, 
And right for Chios ' and fi>r Asia steered. 

9 Scio, tun island in the Archipeiago, not far from the ooaif 
M Asia : it lies aontliwftrd from Lasbos. 



in coast: 

eside, f 

ling tide ; > 

»rt provide. ) 



Hie working waves the coune in?erted ^], 
And dash and foam beneath the winding keel ; 
^iih art like this, on rapid chariots borne. 
Around the cohunn '° skilfhl racers turn : 
file nether wheels bear nicely on the gosd. 
Hie farther, wide in distant circles roll. 

Now day^ bright beams the various earth diil^ 
close^ 
And o*er the fading stars the sun arose ; 
When P<^mpey,' gatheripg to his side, beheld 
The scattered relics of Pbarsalia'k field. 
First from the Iiesbian hie, his spn. drew near^ 
And soon a troop of fiuthfol chiefs appear. 
Nor purple princes yet disdiun to vrait 

gn vanquish'd Pompey's humbler low estate^ 
rood monarchs, who in eastern kingdoms reign^ 
Mix in the great illustrious eitile's train. 
From these, apart, Deiotarus he draws, 
"^e long apin^Dv'd companion of his cause : 
*^ Tho^ best (he cries) of all my royal friends f 
Since with our loss Rome*s power and empire ends; 
What yet remains, but that we call from far 
The eastern nations, to support t^e war? 
Euphrates has not own*d proud Caesar's side. 
And Tigris rolls a yet unconquer'd .tide. 
Let it not grieve thee, then, to seek for aid 
From the wild Scythian, and remotest Mede, 
To Partbia*s monarch my distress declare. 
And at his throne speak this my humble pray'n 



. 10 lUs wtt a pUlw of marble placed at tbe end of the eooras 
appointed for the charlot-nuxs ainoog the ancienlt ; and to tiunf 
wcely and clotiily round this, withoot toaching, was rcckOoos 
it piece of Krea< aklU and dexterity in tbfe driver. 



If faith hi ancient !6flg«ed h to bb 16mi, 

LeagiJies by onr atltara and yoin Magi '* boWbd ;. 

Now string the O^tic alnftt AnnehiaA b#W, 

And in full qaivers feat^er'd' shalfts beito^w. 

If when o^er Casj^fan hitis my droops I led, 

-Gainst Allans, io eternal wsflrfaire bred, 

i nought not dnce te make your PartliiaAs yi^4y 

But left them free to range the Persian field. 

Beyond the* Assyrian boulids my eagles flew, 

And cdiqiier'd rtehftis, tiiat Cyvm never knew: 

Ev'n to the utBTiost elist T iirgVi thy wily, 

And, ere the P^rsian> saw the rishig day: 

Yet while beneath my ydke the Mtioins beiitf, 

I sought the Parthian, onty as my friend. 

Yet more :'when Garrse Mashed with Crassos' blo64. 

And Latium her severest vengeance voWd ; 

When war with Parthia*^ was the eomnfon cry, 

Who stop'd the fury of that rage, bnt I ^ 

If this be tme, through Zeogma *^ taike year v^ay. 

Nor let Euphrates* stream the march delay ; 

In gratitude, to my assistance come ; 

Fight Pompey*s cause, and conquer willing Roaie." 

He said ; the monarch cheerfully obey*d. 
And straight aside his royal robes he laid ; 
Then bid his slaves their humbler vestments bring t 
And hi that servile veil conceals the king. 

" These Magi were p>iest»t or philosophers, of a pecniiar 
sect instilDted by Zoroaster; of whom see at large Dr. Pri- 
deaox its his * Learned Connection/ &c. vol. i. 

'^ Pompey di«saaded the Senate from a war with Parthia> 
while there was one afoot with Gaul. 

' ''3 Zengma wa» a town on the river Eapbrates, built oy 
Alexander the Great. Perhaps, abont the time of ibis civil war, 
it might be the boondary of the Roman and Parthian dominions. 
For Carrse^ we the notes on tlte first book,, aboot the beginnings 



Thus itijitsiy ^ds iH ptrmd trapT>iflg» 6'etf 
And baiAbly seeks fbt saf^ ftom the poor : 
The po&tj who no dfsgnites need, ii«r weair ; 
Unblessed with greatness, and nnvex*d wiftfr fear. 
His princefy firiekid now safe conTey^ to hmd. 
The cbi^ o'erpass'd the fetnM E||iftesiim straiild, 
K»ria^s '^ rocks, with Colophon's ^ siteooth deep, 
And foamy clifik with iNigged SamoS keep. 
From Oban '^ shores sofft breathes the western wind^. 
And Rhodes and Gnidos ^^ soon are left behind : 
Then crossing; o'er Telmessos' '' ann^le ba^, 
Right to Pamphilia'ls coast he etits his way, 
Sospicioas of the land, he keepi» the main, 
Till poor Phaseliif , first,- recetres his wandering 

train. 
There free from fears, with ease he may (k>mmaiicl 
Her citizens, scarce eqnzfl to his band. 
Nor lingering there, his swelling sails are spreisd. 
Till he discerns proad Taurus' rising head : 
A mighty mass h6 stands, while down his side 
Descending Dipsas rolls his headlong tide. 
In a slight bark he runs securely o^er 
The pirates once infected dreadful shore. 
Ah ! when he set the watery empire free, 
And swept the fierce Cillciah from the sea, 

14 Now Nicaria, vu island, of tbe i)prelupelago> north of Fat* 
mos, and west of ^mos. 

'5 Formerly an ancient city on the coast oMonia, now Alto- 
bosco, a village of Ka^oHa. 

16 Co, or Cob, now Stancbl*; an itianci on the eoastiOf CnvK 

''^ Or rather CnidoB, a cky on Uw coast of Caria. 

'8 A city on the coast of Lycia. 

19 A little city on the coast between Lycia and Pamphylia ; 
in the latter of these provinces is Syedra, where Ponai|iey met 
and conaolted with the reitiaiitt of the Schate* 



Conld the tncoeMfiil wurrior hsTe fiiretiioii|^t 
Twai for bis fatore safety tbea he fought I 
At length the gathering fttbers of the state 
In full assembly on ^eur leader wait : 
Within Syedra's walls their Senate neets. 
Whom, sighmgy thos the* iUustrioos exile greets. 

*^ My fHends! who with me fooght, who with me^ 
And now are to me in my country's stead ; [fled> 
'Piongfa qnite defenceless and nnarm'd we stand. 
On this Cilician, naked, foreign strand ; . 
Though every mark of fortone's wrath we bj^r. 
And seem to seek for counsel in despair ; 
Preserve your souls undaunted, free, and great^ 
And know I am not fallli entirely yet 
Spite of the ruins of £mathia*s plain. 
Yet can I rear my drooping bead again* 
From Afric's dust abandoned Marius rose '% 
To seize the fasces, and insult his foes. 
I^y loss is lighter, less is my disgrace ; 
Shall I despair to reach my former place i 
Still on the Grecian seas my navies ride. 
And many a valiant leader owns my side. 
All that Pharsalia's luckless field could do» 
Was to disperse my forces, not subdue. 
Still safe iieneath my former fame I standi 
Dear to the world, and lov*d in every land. 
"tU yourtf to counsel and determine, Whbn^ 
We shall apply to in the cause of Rome ; 
tl^hat fiiithfiil friend may best assistance bring; 
The Libyan, Parthian, or Egyptian king*'. 
For me, what course my thoughts incline to tak^, 
Here freely and at large I mean to speak. 

^ Sec before in (he wcond book. 

*i Tbew wtN Jab»» Pfanatn, and Ptolca^* 
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r • *  

'What most dialike me in the Pharian piioee^ s 
Are his raw years, and yet unpractis'd. sense : 
Tirtne, in yoath, no stable footing finds, 
And cmistBncy is built on manly minds. 
Nor, with less danger, may onr trost esqilore 
'P»e fiiith uncertain of the crafty Moor : . 
From Carthaginian blood he draws his race, 
Still mindful of the ranquish'd town's disgrace > 
From thence Nmnidian mischieft he derives^ 
And Hannibal in his false heart survives ; 
With pride he saw submissive Varus ^ bow^ 
And joys to hear the Roman power lies low. 
To warlike Parthia therefore let us turn, 
"^ere stars unknown in distant azure bum ; 
'Where Caspian hills to part the world arise. 
And night and day succeed in other skies ; 
Where rich Assyrian plains £u|rfurates laves. 
And seas discoloured roll their ruddy waves* 
Ambition there delightB in arms to reign, 
Tliere rushing squadrons tbuiider o'er the plain ; 
There young and old the bow promiscuous bend^ 
And fktBl shafts with aim unerring send. 
They first the Macedonian phalanx broke, 
And hand to hand repeU'd the Grecian stroke ; 
'^ey drove the Mede and Bactrian from the field^ 
And taught aspiring Babylon to yield ; 
Fearless against the Roman pile they s^d, 
And triumph'd in onr vanquished Crassus' blood. 
Nor trust they to the points of piercing darts, 
But furnish death with new improving arts; 
In mortal juices dip'd their arrows fly. 
And if they taste tiie blood, the wounded die« 

** VanUf who had Mmilit to Jaba tor aMbtanoe, wai rottt«tf 
i»y<Wto. Set the fowth book, toward! tba «id« 
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Too weU flitir powers aiNl flnw w ag gMto w» 

know. 
And wbh our fiite much itttker woiM tSUtm 
Some other aid agavMt the coMMoa Coe« 
With maivpicioiui sncconr shidl Ihey eo»e^ 
Nars'd in the hate md rivaiship ef Rewe : fan»y 
While these tlie neighbouring nalkms reimd shall 
And the whole east rouse at the dtre ahtfn. 
Should the barbarian race their aM dewy. 
Yet would I oheose in that strange had t* die : 
There let our siripwreck'd peer reraaias be Ihrewn^ 
Oar loss forgotten, and our nanes aoknowa : 
Securely Aere ill-fortnae would I brave, 
Nor meanly sue to kings, wtiose crewns I gave^^? 
From Caesar free, eajey my latest hour, 
And scorn his anger's and his mercy's pow'r* 

Still' when my thoaglits my former dsgrs restore^ 
With joy methiriES I ran these regions e-'er; 
There much the better parta of Kfe I prov'd^ 
Rever*d by all, applanded and beloVd *, 
Wide e'er Mseotis spread my happy naaie, 
And Tanais nm conscious of my fame ; 
My ▼anqtrish'd enemies my conqnesfts raoam^^ 
And cover*d still with laurels I retorn'd. 
Approve then, Rome, my present cares for thee : 
Thine is the gain, whatever the' event sbaU be. 
What greater boon canst then from heaven demaiad, 
Than in thy cause to arm the Parthian's hand ? 
Barbarians thus shall wage thy civil war, 
And those that hate tliee in thy rain share. 
Wlien Caesar and Phraates battle join. 
They must revenge or Crassus' wrongs or mine.* 
J 

^3 Ptolemy, Tiyvne*, &c. but move «if««Mly Ftolsmy* 



The leader <ieas'<ls and stmii^t n mwiiiMirifig 

flOWMl 

Ran throiigh ihe 4i8ap|^4>viBf( fatbors foihmI. 
Wifk tiiese^ in high pre-eminence, there «ate 
Distingttish'd lieatuhis, 'Uie canaiil late : 
None witii more genereiiB Mudigaatien stoag, 
Or naMer giief, <beheld to coanyry's wvaqg, 
^Sudden, he rase, revc^di and ^ha» begaB| 
In words that weU4veoa«e tbesa^ieet and the man : 

** Can thoB Phanalifr's mkis thns control 
The former gretttneM of tky Roman aoal^ 
Mwt the whole wocldy o«r law^^and eoantry, yield 
T« one mlafiky day» one iUnfoiight fieldi 
Hast thoa no hopes of sncconr, no rejbreat^ 
But mean priMtratlan at the ParlNim's ieet? 
Art tflioa groiwn weaiy of onr earth and aky ; 
That thus thoa.seek'at a lagitiTe to €y ; 
New itars ite fpiew, new ir^giolis to explore. 
To learn new miiwevSy and new gods adored 
Wilt Umi befoie Chaldean altara bftad. 
Worship their <fii<r.s 'S wd mi their kings dep^Mif 
Why didst'thon dtaw the world 4a arms aronnd; 
^y cheatittanfcind with IthettyJlS'aweet somd ; 
Why f«i £matifia'6 plain ierce^Cmiar brave ; 
When tbon 'canst yMd thyaalf a ty«antffl slave? 
Shall Pavthia, who with terror tkoak from far. 
To hear thMnam^ltto head the Romnn war. 
Who saw tiMfc '.lead iMTdad mofwrofas in thy oham, 
From'wvM tij^itomriftftiid'tfae IndiAnmmn; 
Shall shey'tfaat Ivvcy ^Mthia, see tbeenow, 
A poor, d^ftcted, hwnMe tnp^Umt bow I 

^ The worship of fire, or rather of the mpreme being Mid 
' principle of all thingB, nnder that symbol, was first taaght among 
the eastern nationa by ZonNOlar and his disciples the Magi* 



i 
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' _ I 

Then hmghtily with Rome her greatness mate. 
And scorn thy country, for thy groveling fate? 
Thy tongne, in eastern languages nntanght, 
Shall want the words tliat should explain thy thought: 
Tears then, unmanly, must thy suit deotot« ; 
And suppliant hands, uplifted, speak thy pra/r. 
Shall F^uthia (sliall it to our shame be known) 
Revenge Rome^ wrongs,ere Romerevenge her owiif 
Our war no interlering kings demands, 
Nor shall be trusted to barbarian hands : 
Among ourselves our bonds we will deplore, 
And Rome shall serve the rebel son'^ she bore. 
Why wouldst thou bid our foes transgress their 

bound, 
And teach their feet to tread Hesperian ground ? 
With ensiffns, torn from Crassui, shaH thi^ come. 
And withnis ravislfd honours threaten Rome'; 
His fate those blood^tain'd eagles shall recal, 
And hover dreadfid o'er their native irall. 
Canst thou believe the monarch who withheld 
His only forces from Emathia's field, 
Will bring his succours to thy waning stat^ 
And bravely now defy the victor's hate i 
No eastern courage forms a thought so great. 
In cold laborious climes the wintiy nor^ 
Brings her undaunted hardy warriors fbrth ; 
In body and in mind untaught to yield. 
Stubborn of soul, and steady in the field ; 
While Asia's softer climate, fbrm'd to please. 
Dissolves 'her sotis in insolence and ease. 
Here silken robes invest unmanly limbe. 
And in long trains the flowing purple streaniB. 

^ 

*s Cmw. 
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>lliere no lude hilb Sarmatia's vifds restraiOy ^ 
Or rnshiDg Tigris cnts the level plaiD, 
Swifter than winds along the champatn borne, 1 
At liberty they fly, or fight, or torn ; > 

And distant still, llie vain pursuer sconi. J 

Nor with like ease they force their warlike way, ' 
Where rough unequal grounds their speed delay. 
Whene'er the thicker shades of night arise, ' 
Unaim'd the shaft, and unavailing, flies. 
Nor are they formVl with constancy to meet 
Those toils, that make the panting soldier sweat: 
To climb the heights^ to stem the rapid flood, % 
(To make the dusty noon-day battle good, ( 

Horrid with wounds, and crusted o^r in blood, j 
Nor war^ machines they knoW| nor have the skill 
To shake the rampire, or the trench to fill : 
Each fience that can their winged shafts endure. 
Stands, like a fort impregnable^ secure. 
Light are tfadr skirmishes, their wi&r is flight, 
And stiUto wheel their wavering troops delight; 
To taint their coward darts is all their care, 
And then to trust them to the flitting air. 
Whene'er their bo¥rs have spent the feather*d store, 
Tlie mighty business of their war is o'er : 
No manly strokes they tryyiioi' hand to hand 
With cleaving swords in sturdy combat stand. 
With swords the valiant still their foes invade; 
These call in drugs and poison to their aid. 
Are these tlie powers to whom thou bidst us fly ? 
Is this the land in which thy bones woidd lie? 
Shall these barbarian hands for thee provide 
The grave, to thy unhappy friend ^ denied I 

-46 Xo Cmifu. 



Boty be U flo t that death sball bring tbee peace^ ^ 
That here thy sorrows and thy toils shall cease. 
Death is .what man should wish. But oh ! what late' 
iiffaall on thy wife, thy sad survivor, wait? 
For her, where lust with lawless empire reigns. 
Somewhat more terrible than death remains. 
Have we not heard, with what abhor'd desires 
The Parthian Venus feeds her guilty fires P 
How their wild monarch, like the bestial nwe, , 
Spreads the poU^tion of his lewd embrace? 
lAi^w'd by revecence of connubial rites, 
In multitudes, Insurious, he delijj^ : 
When gorg'd with feasting, and inflam'd vritfa wine^ 
No joys can sate him, and no laws confine ; 
Forbidding nature, then, comoHmds in vain, 
From sisters and from motlien to abstain. 
The Greek and Roman, with a trembling ear, 
The* unwilling crime of (Edipns may hear ; 
While Burthiaa kings like deeds witiLgkuy own. 
And boast incestuous titles to tlie throne. 
If crimes 4ike these they can securely brave. 
What laws, what po^irar shall thy Cornelia save? 
Think, how the helpless matron may be led, 
The thousandth harlot, to the royal bed. 
Thoiigfa when the tyrant clasps his noble slave. 
And heacs :to whom her plighti^l liand she gave, 
Her beauties oft in scorn be shall prefer. 
And choose to' insult the RQipan name in her. 
These are the powers to whfim thou-wouldstsidNuit, 
And Rome's revenge andiCrassus' quite forget. 
Thy oanse, prefer'd to his, becomes thy shame. 
And bh>ts, in comini>n, thine and Caesar's name, , 
With how much greater glory might you join, 
To drive the Daei, or to free ihe Rhine? 
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How weH yonr conquering legions might yon \e^ 
'Gainst the fierce Bactrian, and the banghty Mede ^ 
Level proud Babylon's aspiring domes, [tombs f 
And witli their spoils enrich our dlaughterM leaders^ 
No longer, Fortune ! let our friendship last, 
Our peace, ill-omen*d, with the barbarous ea^t ; 
If civil strife with Caesar's conquest end^ 
To Asia let bis prosperous arms extend: 
Eternal wars there let the victor wage, 
And on proud Parthia pour the Roman ragav 
There I, there all, his victories may bless, 
And Rome herself make vows for his snccess^ 
Whene'er thou pass the cold A raxes o*er. 
An aged shade ^^ shall greet thee on th^ shore, 
Transfix'd with arrows, mournful, pale, and hoar. 
** And art thou (shall he cry, complaining) como 
In peace and friendship to these foes of Rome ? 
Thou ! from whose hand we hop'd revenge in vain^ 
Poor naked ghosts, a thin unburied train. 
That flit, lamenting, o'er thi« dreary plain ?^ 
On every side new objects shall disclose 
Some monrnfiil monnment of Roman woea; 
On every wall fresh marks tlion shalt descry^ 
Where pale Hesperian heads were iix'd on h%h i 
Each river, as he rolls his purple tide, 
Shall own his waves in Latian slaughter dy'd. 
If sights like these thou canst with patience be^r^ 
What are the horrors which thy soul would fear ? 
Ev'a Caesar's self with joy may be beheld^ 
Enthroned on slaughter hi Emathia's field. 
Say, then^ we grant, thy cautions were not vain^ 
Of Punic frauds and Juba's faithless reign; 
Abounding Egypt shall receive tliee yet, 
And yield^ uni^uestion'd, a secure retreat/ 
^7 The ghost ef Cnusm, 
▼OJ.. Ilrf I 
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By nature strengthen'd with a dangerons strand, 
Her syrts and untried channels guard the land. 
Rich in the fatness of her plenteous soil, 
She plants her only confidence in Nile. 
Her monarch, bred beneath thy guardian cares, 
His crown, the largess of thy bounty, wears. 
Nor let unjust suspicions brand his trntli ; 
Candour and innocence still dwell with youtli. 
Trust not a power accustomed to be great. 
And versed in wicked policies of state. 
Old kings, long harden'd in the regal trade,- 
By interest and by craft alone are sway^ 
And violate with ease the leagues they made ; 
While new ones still make conscience of tlie trust, 
True to their friends, and to their subjects just.** 

He spoke ; the listening fathers all were mov'd, 
And with concurring votes the thought approved. 
So much ev'n dying liberty prevail'd. 
When Poropey*8 suffrage and his counsel fail'd. 

And now Cicilia's coast the fleet forsake. 
And o'er the watery plain for Cyprus make. 
Cyprus, to love's ambrosial goddess dear, 
For ever grateful smoke the altars there : 
Indulgent stHl she hears the Paphian vows. 
And loves the favourite seas from whence sherose. 
So fame reports, if we may credit fame, f 

When her fond tales the birth of gods proclaim, ^ 
Unborn, and from eternity the same. ) 

The craggy clifis of Cyprus quickly past, 
The chief runs southward o%r the ocean vast. 
Nor views he, through the murky veil of night, ^ 
The Casian mountain's^' far-distingnish'd height, /- 
The high-hung lantern, or the beamy light. 3 

*8 Ca»ium, or rather Casias, wa« a promontory in the most 
easterly part of Egypt. At the foot of this mountain, ou the 
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Haply at length the labouring canvass bore 
Fnll on the fbrthest bounds of Egypt's shore, 
Where near Pelnsinm parting Nile descends^ 
And in her utmost eastern channel ends. 
Twas now the time ^' when equal Jove on high 
Had hung the golden balance of the sky : 
But ah ! not long such just proportions last ! 
The rigliteons season soon was changed aud past; 
And spring's encroachment on the shortening shade 
Was fully to the wintry nights repaid : 
When to the chief from shore they made report. 
That, near high Casium, lay the Pharian court. 
Tills known, he thither turns his ready sail, 
The light yet lasting with the favouring gale. 

The fleet arrived, the news flies swiftly round. 
And their new guests the troubled court confound. 
The time viras short : howe'er the council met, 
Vile ministers, a monstrous motley set. 
Of tiiese, the chief in honour, and the best. 
Was old Achoreus, the Memphian priest: 
In Isis aud Osiris ^° he believ'd, 
And reverend tales, from sire to son received ; 



tea-shore, was buried Fompey. Lacan say?, that Pompey^ 
fleet overshot this promontory, and did not see the light that 
was always Iccpt on the top of it for the direction of sailors. 
Peiosioin, mentioned jost after this, was in Pompey's time a great 
city. It is now a poor village, and called, if I am not mistaken, 
Belbais or Bebais. 

^9 About the middle of September. 

30 Of these two Egyptian deities see the third book of He- 
rodolQS, and other authors ; but above all the learned Selden's 
S^a^ma de Diis Syris. It will be saffident to observe here, 
that they were husband and wife, and the two chief gods among 
the Egyptians. 
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Could mark tbe swell of Nile*ii^' iocreaiiDg tide^ 
And many in Apis ^^ in his time had died f 
^et was bis age with gentlest manners fraught. 
Humbly he spoke^ and modestly he taught. 
With good intent the pious seer arose, 
And told how much their state to Pompey owes : 
What large amende their monarch ought to make, 
Aoth for his own, and for his father's sake. 
Aot fate had plac'd a subtler speaker there, 
A tongue more fitted for a tyrant's ear, 
l^othinus, deep in arts of mischief read, 
Who thus, with false persuasion, blindly led 
^e easy king to doom his guardian dead, 
^ To strictest justice many ills ^^ belong, 
And honesty is often in the wrong : 
Cibiefly, when stubborn rules her zealots push, 
1*0 favour those whom fortune means to crush, 
iftut thou, oh royal Ptolemy I be wise; 
6iange with the gods, and % whom fortune flies. 
Not £arth, from yon high heavens which we admire^ 
"iiot from the watery element, the fire, 
Are severed by distinction half so wide 
As interest and integrity divide. 
The mighty power of kings no more prevails, 
When Justice comes with her decidmg scales. 

3> Of this lee at larte ih the tenth book. 

3* Apis WM a living ox, worriiipped likewiM by the £(yp^ 
flani. He was only iitflRsred to live racfa a certain time, and then 
&ia own prieito pat him into tlie ftrantain of the san and killed 
bim. Upon tlie death of one they immedialelyt with gnat nuulis 
•f grief, looked oot for another; who wat to be of die lame nee, 
and muked alter the same manner; especially be was to bav* a 
white half-moon on the right side. 

33^ Many ineonvealciioes and ill conaeqncoeMj m to w bsl re- 
l^idf the suecess of lUngi In this worid.^ 
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Freedom for all ttAn^, and a lawless ;sword, 
Alone support an arbitrary lord. 
He that is crnei amst be bold in ills. 
And find his safety firom the blood he spills. 
For piety, and virtue's starving mies, 
To mean retirements let them lead their fools : 
There may they still ingloriously be good ; 
None can be safe in courts who blush at blood. 
Nor let this fbgitive despise thy years, 
Or think a name like his can canse thy fears : 
JSxert thyself, and let him feel thy powV, 
And know, that we dare drive him from our shore. 
But if thon wish to lay thy greatness down, 
To some more Just succession yield thy crown ; 
Thy rival sister willingly shall reign, 
And save onr Egypt fVom a foreign chain. 
As now, at first, in neutral peace we lay. 
Nor would be Pompey*s fViends, nor Caesar*s prey. 
Vanqnish'd where'er his fortune had been tried, 
And driv'n with scorn fi-om all the world beside, 
By Csesar chas'd, and left by his allies, 
To us a bafi^ed vagabond he flies. 
The poor remaining senate loathe his sight, 
And ruin'd monarchs curse bis fatal flight : 
While thousand pbaUtoms fVom the' unbaried slain, 
Who feed tlie vultures of Emathia's plain. 
Disastrous still pursue him in the rear. 
And urge his soul with horror and despair. 
To ns for refhge now he seeks to run. 
And would once more with Egypt be undone. 
Rouse then, oh ! Ptolemy, repress the wrong ^♦j 
He thinks we hate enjoyed our peace too long : 
And therefore kindly comes, that we may share 
The crimes of slaughter, and the woes of war. 
f* Hie 4eitractlo«i and rnin that Pompeywonld involve as in. 
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His friendship shown to thee suspicions draws, 
And makes os seem too guilty of his canse : 
Thy crown bestow'd, the victor may impute ; 
The senate gave it, but at Pompey's suit 
Nor, Pompey ! thou thyself shall think it hard, 
If from thy aid by fate we are debar'd. 
We follow where the gods constraining lead ; 
We strike at thine, but wish 'twere Caesar's head. 
Our weakness this, this fate's compulsion call ; 
We only yield to him who conquers all. 
Then doubt not if thy blood we mean to spill ; 
Power awes us ; if we can, we must and will. 
Mliat hopes thy fond mistaking soul betray'd, 
To put thy trust in Egypt's feeble aid P 
Our slothful nation, long disus'd to toil, 
With pain suffice to till ttieir slimy soil; 
Our idle force due modesty should teach. 
Nor dare to aim beyond its humble reach. 
Shall we resist where Rome was forc'd to yield, 
And make us parties to Pharsalia's field r ' 
We mix'd not in the fatal strife before ; 1 

And shall we, when the world has given it o'er ? v 
Now ! when we know the' avenging victor's pow'r? ) 
Nor do we turn unpitying from distress ; 
We fly not Pompey's woes, but seek success. 
The prudent on the prosperous still attends, 
And none but fools choose wretches for their 
friends," 
He said ; the vile assembly all assent. 
And the boy-king his glad concurrence lent. 
Fond of the royalty ^^ his slaves bestow'd. 
And by new power of wickedness made proud. 

3S As if he was pleased that his ministers, who gAverned and 
controlled him on all other occasions, wonld give him leave to 
exerc^s^ his ro;ral power for the commission of lo base a iqurder. 
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Where Casium high o'erlooks the shoaly straiid, } 
A bark with armed nifiiaus straiglit is man'd, > 
And the task trusted to Achillas* haod. ) 

Can tiien Egyptian souls thus proudly dare? 
Is Rome, ye gods ! thus faH'n by civil war ? 
Can you to Nile transfer the Roman guilt, 
And let such blood by coward hands be spilt P 
Some kindred murderer at least afford, ' 
And let him fall by Caesar's wortliy sword ; 
And thou, inglorious, feeble, beardless boy! 
Darst thou thy liaud in such a deed employ ? 
Does not thy trembling heart with horror dread 
Jove*s thunder grumbling o'er thy guilty head ? 
Had not his arms with triumphs oft been crown'd. 
And ev'n the vanquishM world his conquest own'd ; 
Had not the reverend senate callVl him head^ 
And Caesar given fair Julia to his bed. 
He was a Roman still : a name should be 
For ever sacred, to a king like tliee. 
Ah fool ! thus blindly by thyself undone, 
Thou seek'st his ruin who upheld thy throne : 
He only could thy feeble power maintain 
Who gave thee first o'er Egypt's realm to reign. 

The seamen, now advancing near to shore, 
Strike the wide isail, and ply the plunging oar j 
When the false miscreants the navy meet, 
And with dissembled cheer the Roman greet 
They feign their hospitable land address'd, 
With ready friendship, to receive her guest; 
Excusing much an inconvenient shore. 
Where shoals lie thick, and meeting currents roar : 
From his tall ship, unequal to the place. 
They beg him to tlieir lighter bark to pass. 

Had not the gods, unchangeably, decreed 
Pevoted Pompey in that boar to bleed, 



} 
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A thoosand signs the danger near foretel, 
^een by his sad presaging friends too well. 
|Iad their low lawning justly been design'd^ 
If truth could lodge in an Egyptian mind, 
Their king himself with all his fleet had come. 
To lead in pomp his benefactor home, 
^ot thus fate will'd ; and Pompey chose to bear 
A certain death before uncertain fear. 

While now aboard the hostile boat he goes, 
To follow him the frantic matron vows, 
And claims her partnership in all his woes. 
^^ But oh ! forbear (he cries), my love, forbear ; 
Thou and my son remain in safety here. 
jLet this old head the danger first explore, 
And prove the iaith of yon suspected shore.** 
lie spoke ; but she, unmov'd at his commands. 
Thus loud exclaiming, stretch'd her eager hands i 
f* Whither, inhuman! whither art thou gone? 
jStill must I weep our common griefs alone? 
jJoy still with thee forsakes my boding heart; 
And fatal is the hour whene'er we part 
Why did thy vessel to my liesbos turn ? 
Why was I from the faithful island borne? 
]M[ust I all lands, all shores alike forbear, 
And only on the seas thy sorrows share ^ 
Thus to the winds loud plained her fruitless tongue, 
While eager from the deck on high she hung ; 
Trembling with wild astonishment and fear, \ 
She dares not, while her parting lord they bear, f 
Turn her eyes from him once, or fix tfaemT 
tbei-e. 3 

On him his anxious navy all are bent. 
And wait solicitous the dire event. 
No danger ^im'd against his life they doubt; 
pi^jB for his glory only fills their thought 2 
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They wish he may not stain his name renown'd, 
By mean snbmission to the boy he crown'd. 
Just as he enter'd o*er the vessel's side, 
'' Hail, general !" the curs'd Septiaiius cried; 
A Roman once in generous warffare bred, 
And oft in arms by mighty Pompey led ; 
But now (what vile dishonour must it bring!) 
The ruffian slave of an Egyptian king, 
fierce was be, horrible, inur'd to blood, 
And ruthless as the savage of the wood. 
Oh, Fortune ! who but would have calVd thee kind, 
And thought thee mercifully now inclined. 
When thy o'erruling providence withheld 
This hand of mischief from Pharsalia's field? 
But tints thou scatter'st thy destroying swords, 
And every land thy victims thus affords. 
Shall Pompey at a tyrant's bidding bleed ? 
Can Roman hands be to the task decreed ? 
Ev'n Ca!8ar and his gods abhor the deed. 
Say, you ^^ f who with the stain of murder branc| 
Immortal Bmtus*s avenging hand ; 
What mdnstrous title, yet to speech unknown. 
To latest times shall mark Septimius down ? 
Now in the boat defenceless Pompey sat6, 
Surrounded, and abandon'd to his fate. 
Nor long they hold him in their power aboard. 
Ere every villain drew his ruthless sword. 
The chief perceivM their purpose soon, and spread 
His Roman gown w^th patience o'er his head : 
Aud when the curs'd Achillas pierc'd his breast, 
His rising indignation close repress'd. 
No sighs, no groans, his dignity profan'd. 
Nor tears his still unsullied glory stain'd : 

S'S If Brntas, who killed Qesar, was a murderer, what 19 
Septimiof ? 
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Unmov*d and firm he (ix'd him on his seat, '. 
And died, as when he liv'd and conquer'd, great ! 

Meanwhile, within his equal parting soul, 
These latest pleasing tlioughts revolving roll. 
* In this my strongest trial, and my last, 
As in some theatre I here am plac'd : 
The faitii of Egypt, and my fate, shall be 
A theme for present times and late posterity. 
Much of my former life was crown'd with praise. 
And honours waited on my early days : 
Then fearless let me this dread period meet. 
And force the world to own the scene complete. 
Nor grieve, my heart ! by such base hands to bleed ; 
Whoever strikes the blow, 'tis Caesar's deed. 
What, though this mangled carcase shall be torn, 
These limbs be toss'd about for public scorn ; 
My long prosperity has found its end. 
And death conies opportunely, like a friend : 
It comes, to set me free from Fortune's powY, 
And gives what she can rob me of no more. 
My wife and son behold me now, 'ti§ true ; 
Oh ! may no tears, no groans, my fate pursue ! 
My virtue rather let their praise approve, 
Let them admire my death, and my remembrance 
love,' 

Snch constancy in that dread hour remain'd. 
And to the last the struggling soul sustained. 

Not so the matron's feebler powers repress'd 
The wild impatience of her frantic breast: 
With every stab her bleeding heart was torn, 
With wounds much harder to be seen than borne. 
** 'Tis I, 'tis I have murder'd him ! (she cries) 
My love tlte sword and ruthless hand supplies. 
*Twas I allnrd him to my fatal isle, 
That cruel Caesar first might reach the Nile : 
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For Csesar sure is there ; no hand bnt his 
Has right to such a parricide as this. 
But whether Cfesar, or whoe'er thou art, 
Thou hast mistook the way to Pompey s heart : 
That sacred pledge in my sad bosom lies. 
There plunge thy dagger, and he more than dies. 
Me, too, roost worthy of thy fury know, 
The partner of his arms, and sworn your foe. 
Of all our Roman wives, I singly bore 
The camp's fatigue, the sea's tempestuous roar : 
No dangers, not the victor's wrath, I fear*d ; 
What migh^ mouarehs durst not do J dar'd. 
These guilty arms did their glad refuge yield, 
And clasp'd him, flying from Pharsalia's 6eld. 
Ah Pompey! dost thou thus my faith reward? 
Shalt thou be doom'd to die, and I be spared ? 
But fate shall many means of death afford. 
Nor want the' assistance of a tyrant's sword. 
And you, my friends, in pity, let me leap 
Hence headlong, down amidst the tumbling deep : 
Or to my neck the strangling cordage tie ; 
If there be any friend of Pompey nigh. 
Transfix me, stab me ; do but let me die ! 
My lord ! my husband ! — Yet thou art not dead ; 
And see ! Cornelia is a captive led : 
From thee their cruel hands thy wife detain, 
Reserv'd to wear the' insulting victor's chain." 

She spoke ; and stiffening sunk in cold despair ; 
Her weeping maids the lifeless burden bear -, 
While the pale mariners the bark unmoor, 
Spread every sail, and fly the faithless shore. 

Nor agonies, nor livid death, disgrace 
The sacriBd features of the hero's ^pe; 
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In the cold visage, momnililly serene, 
The same indignant majesty was seen ; 
7here virtue still nnchangeable abode, 
And scoiti'd the spite (^ every partial god. 

The bloody business now complete and done^ 
New ftiries urge the fierce Septimins on. 
lie rends the robe that veil'd the hero's head, 
And to Ml view exposed the recent dead; 
Hard in his horrid gripe the fiice he pressed, 
While yet the quivering mnseles life confess'd : 
He drew the dragging body down with haste. 
Then cross a rower's seat the neck he plac'd ; 
There, awkward, haggling, he divides the bone, 
(The headsman's art was then but rudely known.) 
Straight on the spoil his Pharian partner flies. 
And robs the heartless vilhiin of his prize. 
The head, his trophy, proud Achillas bears ; 
Septimius an inferior drudge appears, 
And in the meaner mischief poorly shares. 
Caught by the venerable locks which grow 
III hoary ringlets on his generous brow, 
To Egypt's impious king that head they bear, 
That laurels us'd to bind, and monarchs fear. 
Those sacred lips, aiid tbat commanding tongue. 
On which the listening forum oft has bnng ; [strain, 
That tongne which could the world with ease re- 
And ne'er commanded war or peace in vain ; 
That face, in which success came smiling home, 
And doubled every joy it brought to Rome ; 
Now pale and wan, is fix'd upon a spear, 
And borne, fbr public view, aloft in air. 
The tyrant pleas'd beheld it, and decreed 
fo keep this pledge of his detested deed. 



His filavei stnugbt drain the serons parts away, 
And arm the wsistuig flesh against decay ; [paM, 
Then drugs and gums ^^ through the void vessels^ 
And for duration fix the stiffening mass. 
Inglorious boy ! degenerate and base \ 
Thou last and worst of the Lagaean race ! 
Whose feeble throne ere long shall be compell'd 
To thy lascivious snter's reign to yield ^^ : 
Canst thoUy with altars and with rit^s divine^ 
The rash vain youth of Macedon enshrine; 
Can Egypt such stupendous fabrics build ; 
Can her wide plains with pyramids be fill'd $ 
C'aost thou,- beneath such monumental pride; 
Thy wortliless Ptolemaean fathers hide $ 
While the great Pompey*« headless trunk is toss'd' 
In scorn, nnbnried, on thy barbarous coast i 
Was it so much? conld not thy care suffice, 
To keep him whole, and glut his father's eyes? 
In this his fortune ever held the same, 
Still wholly kind, or wholly cross, she came. 
Patient his long prosperity she bore, 
But kept this death, and tiiis sad day, in store.' 
No meddling god did e'er his power employ,^ 
To ease hitf sorrows, or to damp his joy ; 
tJnmingled came the bitter and the sweet, 
And all his good and evil was complete. 
No sooner was he struck by fortun&*s hand^r 
Bnt, see ! be lies unboried on the saild : 
Rocks tear him, billows toss him up and down. 
And Pbmpey by a headless trunk is known. 

37 that is, Ptolemy ordered it to be embaUned. 

33 It was not long beftMre Ptohiniy wa» killed, aad ViM sister 
Cleopstrt reigaed rione. 
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Yet ere prond Ciesar tonch'^d the Pharmn Nile^ 
Chance found his mangled foe a fiineral pile : 
In pity half, and half in scorn, she gave 
A wretched, to prevent a nobler grave. 
Cordas ^^^ a follower long of Pompey's fate, 
(His qnestor ^° in Idalian Cyprus late) 
From a close cave, in covert where he lay, 
Swift to the neighbouring shore betook his way : 
Safe in the shelter of the gloomy shade, 
And by strong ties of pious duty sway* 
The fearless youth the wat*ry strand survey' 
Twas now the thickest darkness of the night, 
And waning Phoebe lent a feeble light ; 
Yet soon the glimmering goddess plainly showed 
The paler corse, amidst the dusky flood. 
The plunging Roman flies to its relief, 
And with strong arms infolds the floating chief. 
Long strove his labour vrith the tumbling raai», 
And drag'd the sacred burden on with pain. 
Nigh weary now, the waves instruct him well. 
To seize the' advantage of the* alternate swell : 
Borne on the moOntifig surge, to shore he flies. 
And on the beach m safety lands his prize. 
There o'er the dead he hangs with tender care, 
And drops in every gaping wound a tear : 
Then lifting to the gloomy skies his bead. 
Thus to the stars, and cniel gods, he pray'd : 

** See, fortune ! where thy Ppmpey lies! and, oh I 
In pity, one last little boon bestow. 

39 Fiatarch says this man's name was Philip. 

4° A sort or' collector or public treasarer. Cypros is cal' .d 
Idalian from « town, grove, or mountain, (perhaps there were 
ail these) called Idaliom, or Idalia, hi that island, Mcred to 
Venos. 
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He asks no heaps of frankincense to rise^', 
No eastern odonrs to perfume the skies; 
No Roman necks his patriot corse to bear, 
No reverend train of statnes to appear ; 
No pageant shows his glories to record, 
And tell the triumplis of his conqnering sword; 
No instruments in plaintive notes to sound, 
No legions sad to march in solemn round : 
A bier, no better than the vulgar need, 
A little wood the kindling flame to feed. 
With some poor hand to tend the homely fire. 
Is all these wretched relics now require. 
Your wrath, ye powers! Cornelia's hand denies; 
Let that, for every other loss, suffice : 
She takes not her last leave, she weeps not here, 
And yet she is, ye gods ! she is too near+V 
Thus while he spoke, he saw where through the 
shade 
A slender flame its gleamy light displayed ; 
There,- as it chanced, abandoned and unmoam*dy 
A poor neglected body lonely burn'd. 
He seiz'd the kindled brands; and " Qhf (he said) 
Whoe'er thou art, forgive me, friendless shade ; 
And though nnpitied and forlorn thou lie, 
Thyself a better office shalt supply. 
If there be sense in souls departed, thine 
To my great leader shall her rites resign : 

^ Id eaamerating what was wanting (o Pompey's ftin«ial, 
the poet takes notice of the chief pieces of magnificence which 
were osaal at the fanerals of great men among the Remans. 
See the learned Dr. Kennet apon this subject, in hi8 Roman 
Antiqqitieff, in his chapter of tiie Roman Fanerals. 

4-2 As having seen his mnrder, and now probably being in 
sight of his mean funeral. Book iz. p. 143. 
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With humble joy shall quit her meaurr clalm^ 
And blush to burn when Pompey wants the ftmie/ 

He said ; and, gathering in bis garment, bore 
The glowing fragments to the neighbouring shore^ 
I'here soon arriv'd, the noble trunk he foand, 
Half wash'd into the flood, half resting on the ground. 
With diligence his hands a trench prepare, 
Fit it around, and place the body there. 
No cloven oaks in lofty order lie, 
To lift the great patrician to the sky : 
By chance a few poor planks were hard at handy 
By some late shipwreck cast upon the strand; 
These pious Cordus gathers where they lay. 
And plants about the chief, as best he may* 

Now while the blase began to rise around, 
The youth sat mournful by upon the ground » 
" And, oh ! (he cried) if ibis unworthy flame 
Disgrace thy great msyestic Roman name ; 
If the rude outrage of the stormy sees 
Seem better to thy ghost than rites like these; 
Yet let thy injnr'd shade the wrong forget,< 
Which duty and oflicious seal commit. 
Fate seems itself in my excuse to pleads 
And thy hard fortune justifies my deed. 
I only wish'd, nor is that wish in vain, 
To save thee from the monsters of the main^ 
From vultuf-es' claws, from lions that devour,- 
From mortal malice, and from Caesar's pow*r. 
No longer then this humbler flame withstaud|< 
'Tis lighted to thee by a Roman hand. 
If ere the gods permit unhappy me 
Once more thy lov'd Hesperian land to see> 
With me thy exil'd ashes shall return, 

And chaste Cornelia give thee to thy urn/ 
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Meanwhile a signal shall my care provide, 
Some future Roman votary to guide ; 
When vnth due rites thy fate he would deplor^ 
And thy pale head to these thy limbs restore: 
Then shall he mark the vntness of my stone. 
And, taught by me, thy sacred ghost atone.'' 

He spoke ; and straight with busy pious hands 
Heap'd on the smoking corse the scattered brands : 
Slow sunk amidst the fire the wasting dead, 
And the faint flame with dropping marrow fed* 
Now 'gan the glittering stars to fade away 
Before tlie rosy promise of the day, 
When the pale youth the' un6nish'd rites forsook^ 
And to the covert of his cave betook. 

Ah ! why thps rashly would thy fears disclaim 
That only deed which must record thy name ? 
Ev'n Caesar's self ^^ shall just applause bestow, 
And prabe the Roman that inters his foe. 
Securely tell him where his son is laid, 
And he shall give thee back his mangled head. 

But soon behold ! the bolder youth returns, 
While, half consumed, the smouldering carcase bums^ 
Ere yet the cleansing fire had melted down 
The fleshy muscles from the firmer Tione. 

43 iDsinaating that CasMr would wUlingly reward the m«o 
who ahoold tell him he had baried Pompey; since he might 
from thence certainly conclade he was dead. 

The piety of the person who took so mach care to perform 
these rites of faueral, thoogh bat mean ones, to Pompey, is the 
more inidsted on by the poet, because the ancients had nothing 
in greater horror than to want them. Virgil says, that the wi- 
bnried oq die banks of Styx, 

Centum afMOS errant, &c iEn. vi. 

vol. II. K 
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He queneh*d the relics in the briny wave. 
And hid them hasty in a narrow grave : 
Then with a stone the sacred dust be binds, 
To goard it from the breath of scattering winds : 
And lest some heedless mariner should come, 
And violate the warrior's humble tomb ; 
Thus with a line the nHMinment he keeps, 
' Beneoth this stone the onee great Pompey sleeps !* 
Oh Fortune ! can thy malice swell so high P 
Can'st thou with Caesar's every wish comply ? 
Must he, thy Pompey once, thus meanly lie ? 
But oh! forbear, mistaken man, forbear ! 
Nor dare to fix the mighty Pompey there : 
Where there are seas, or air, or earth, or skies> 
Where'er Rome's empire stretches; Pompey lies ! 
Far be the vile memorial then convey'd, 
Nor4et this stone the partial gods upbraid. 
Shall Hercnles all Oeta's heights demand. 
And Nysa's hill, for Bacchus only, stand ; 
While one poor pebble is the warrior's doom. 
That fought the cause of Liberty and Rome ? 
If fate decrees he must in Egypt lie. 
Let the whole fertile realm his grave supply : 
Yield the wide cotra try to his awful shade, 
Nor let us bear on any part to tread, 
Fearful to violate the mighty dead. 
But if one stone must bear the sacred name. 
Let it be ^Il'd with long records of fame. 
There let the passenger with wonder read. 
The pirates vanquished, and the ocean freed ; 
Sertorius taught to yield; the Alpine war; 
And the young Roman knigfafft triimiphal car. 
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With these the mighty Pontic king be plac'd, 
And every nation of the vanqaish'd east : 
Tell with what loud applause of Rome he drove 
Thrice his glad wheels to Capitolian Jove : 
Teii too the patriot's greatest best renown, 
Tell how the victor laid his empire down, 
And changed his armonr for the peaceful ^own. 
But ah ! what marbles to the task suffice P 
Instead of these, turn, Roman ! turn thy eyes : 
Seek the known name our Fasti us'd to wear, 
The noble mark of many a glorious year ; 
The name that wont the trophied arch to grace ^, 
And ev*n the temples of the gods found place : 
Decline thee lowly, bending to the ground. 
And there that name, that Pompey may be found. 

Oh, fatal land ! what curse can I bestow. 
Equal to those we to thy mischiefs owe P 
Well did the wise Cnmaean maid of yore 
Warn our Hesperian chiefs ^' to shun thy shore. 
Forbid, just Heavens ! your dews to' bless the soil^ 
And thou, withhold thy waters, fruitful Nile ! 
like Egypt, like the land of ^thiops, bum. 
And her fat earth to sandy deserts turn. 

44 The triumphal arches were erected in bononr of socceifal 
generals and emperors, and were {Nreperly adorned with mi- 
litary trophies. It may likewise be meant by the original, that 
aoch arches were built by the spoils gained from the enemies : 
iMt the former sense seems the more obvions. 
' 4S Cicero mentions a prophecy among the Sibyls' verses, 
that forbad Roman soldiers, or rather the Roman soldiery ia 
general, lo go to Egypt. The Qnindecemviri, or Fifteen Priests, 
who had the custody of those oraculoas pieces of poetry, inter- 
preted it to another occasion; bat Locan applies it aptly 
enoogb in this place to Pompey. 
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Have we, with hononrs, dead Osiris crown'd. 
And monrn'd him to the tiokling timbrers sound ^ ; 
Received her Isis to divine abodes. 
And rank'd her dogs deform'd ^^ with Roman gods : 
While, in despite to Pompey'^ injured shade, 
Low in her dust his sacred bones are laid ? 
And thou, oh Rome ! by whose forgetful hand 
Altars and temples, rear'd to tyrants, stand : 
Canst thou neglect to call thy hero home, 
And leave his ghost in banishment to roam? 
What though, the victor's irown, and thy base fear. 
Bade thee, at first, the pious task forbear ; 
Yet now, at least, oh ! let him now return. 
And rest with honour in a Roman, urn. 
Nor let mistaken superstition dread, 
On such occasions, to disturb the dead : 
Oh ! would commanding Rome my hand employ. 
The impious task should be performed vrith joy : 
How would I fly to tear him from that tomb. 
And bear his ashes in my bosom home 1 
Perhaps when flames their dreadflil ravage make, 
Or groaning eartli shall from the centre shake ; 
When blasting dews the risinj; harvest seize, 
Or nations sicken with some dire disease;  
The gods, in mercy to ns, shall command 
To fetch our Pompey from the* accursed land. 

46 The sktnim (which I have here translated timbrel) wat 
an odd lort of a brazen iiutnuueiit of iniuic» with loose pieces 
oi the same metal that ran along npon little bars or wires. It 
was pccaliarly dedicated to the worship of Isis and Osiris. 

4-7 Anabis was an Egyptian god, always represented with a 
dogfs head. Icuneuke, or little images of this kind, are fre^ 
qoently to be met with in collections of antiquities. 
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Then when his venerable bones draw near. 
In long procession shall the priests appear, 
And their great chiefs the sacred relics bear* 
Or if thon still possess the Pharian shore, 
What traveller bnt shall thy grave explore ; 
Whether he tread Syene's burning soil. 
Or visit snltry Thebes, or fniitful Nile : 
Or if the mercliant, drawn by hopes of gain, 
Seek rich Arabia, and the ruddy main ; 
With holy rites tliy shade he shall atone, 
And bow before thy venerable stone. 
For who but shall prefer thy tomb, above 
The meaner fane of an Egyptian Jove P 
Nor envy thon, if abject Romans raise 
Statues and temples to their tyrant's praise; 
Thongh his proud name on altars may preside, 
And tliine be wash*d by every rolling tide ; 
Thy grave shall the vain pageantry despise, 
Thy grave, where that great god, tliy fortune f lies. 
£v*n those who kneel not to the gods above ^, 
Nor o£fer sacrifice or prayer to Jove, 
To the bidental bend their humble eyes. 
And worship where the buried tiinnder lies. 
Perhaps ^te wills, in honour to thy fame. 
No marble shall record thy mighty name. 

48 The Pont^ex Maximus. This was an office of th« 
greatest dignity, and in tlie time of the emperors always borne 
by themselves. 

49 There has been much disputation among the commenta- 
tors aboat tids passage. I have followed the sense given by the 
learned Orotins. Concerning the religion of the bidental, or 
covering in, and consecrating things and places stmcken by 
thonder, see note 81, of the Orst book. 
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So may thy dust, ere long, be worn away, 
And all remembrance of thy wrongs decay : 
Perhaps a better age shall come, when none 
Shall think thee ever laid beneath this stone ; 
When Egypt's boast of Pompey's tomb ^°, shall 

prove 
As unbelierM a tale, as Crete relates of Jove. 

'^ The CreUiw pretended not only to be Japiter** coontry- 
mcn, bat Ibey likewise sliowed hi« tomb, for which Caliinui- 
dios brands tliein as very distingaisbed and Icnowu liars. As 
for the tomb of Pompey, it is generally said to have been at 
the fonnt of Mount Casins, near Pelasiaiii, in Egypt. The em- 
peror Adrian not only had a great value for, and brought ap 
many of the ancient siatnes of this great man, bat lifcewian 
canscd bb monament to be magnificently repaired. Platarch 
says, that his ashes were carried to his wife Cornelia, who 
caused them to be boried at a country-hoose be had near Alba« 
in Italy. 
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BOOK IX. 



ARGUMENT. 

The poet, having ended the foregoing boolc with the death of 
Porapey, begins this with bis itpotheosts; from thence, after 
a Short account of Cato*s gathering up the relics of the battle 
of Fharsaiia, and transporting them to Cyrene in Africa, h« 
goes on to describe Cornelia's passion upon the death of her 
husband. Amongst other thing), she informs his son Sextus 
of his father's last commands; to continue the war in defence 
of th« commonwealth. Scxtns sets sail for Cato's camp, 
where he meets Uis elder brother Cn. Pompeius, and acquaints 
him with the fate of their father. Upon thU occasion the 
poet describes the rage of the eider Pompcy, and the disorders 
that happened in the camp ; both which Cato appeaseji. To 
prevent any future inconvenience of this kind, he resolves to 
put them upon action, and in order to ibni to Join with Juba. 
After a description of the Syrts, and (heir dangerons passage 
by them, follows Cato's speech to encourage the soldiers to 
march through the deserts of Libya ; then an account of 
Libya, the deserts, and their march. In the middle of which, 
is a beautiful digression concerning the temple of Japiter- 
Ammon; with Labienns's pen»aasion to Cato, to inquire of 
the oracle concerning the event of the war, and Cato's famoniv 
answer. From thence, after a warm eulogy upon Cato, the 
author goes on to the account of the original of serpents ia 
Afric; and this, with the description of the various kinds^ 
and the several deaths of the soldiers by tbem^ is perhaps th^ 
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rooftt poetical part of this whole worlc. At Leptis he leaves 
Cj^to, and returns to Cflpsar, whom he brings into Egypt, after 
having shown him the rains of Troy ; and from Ibence takes 
an occasion to speak well of poetry in general, and himself 
in particniar. Caesar upon his arrival on the coast of Egypt 
is met by an ambassador from Ptolemy with Pompey's head. 
He receives the present (according to Lncan) with a feigned 
abhorrence ; and c<Miclades the book with tears, and a seem- 
ing grief for the misfortune of so great a man. 



Nor in the dying embers of its pile 

Slept the great soul upon the banks of Nile; 

Nor longer, by the earthy parts restrain'd^ 

Amidst its wretched relics was detain'd ; 

Bat active, and impatient of delay, [its way; 

Shot from the mouldering heap, and upward urg'd 

.Far in those azure regions of the air 

Which border on the rolling starry sphere, 

Beyond our orb % and nearer to that height 

Where Cynthia drives around her silver light; 

Their happy seats the demi-gods possess, 

Refin'd by virtue, and prepared for bliss ; 

Of life unblam'd, a pure and pious race, 

Worthy that lower heaven and stars to grace. 

Divine, and equal to tlie glorious place. 

There Pompey's soul, adorn'd with heavenly light. 

Soon shone among the rest, and as the rest was bright. 

' It was the opinion of many of the ancients, especially the 
Piatonists, that there was a place of happiness assigned to good 
men between the moon and the earth. This the followers of 
Plato called the confines betvireen life and death. Whoever has 
the curiosity to see their opinions apon this subject more at 
large, may find them in Macrobins'tt comment apon Scipio'ft 
vision ; espe^ally in lib. i. cap. 11. 
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New to the bless'd abode, with wonder fiird. 

The stars and moving planets he beheld ; 

Then looking down on the san*ft feeble ray, 

Surveyed onr dusky, faint, imperfect day, 

And under what a ctond of night we lay. 

But when he savv^ how on the shore forlorn 

His headless trunk was cast for public scorn \ 

When he beheld how envious fortune still 

Took pains to use a senseless carcase ill ; 

He smii'd at the vain malice of his foe, 

And pitied impotent mankind below. 

Then lightly passing o'er £matliia*s plain. 

His flying navy scattered on the main. 

And cruel Capsar's tents ; he fixM at last 

His residence in Brutus* sacred breast : 

There brooding o'er his country's wrongs be sate^ 

The state's avenger, and the tyrant's fate ; 

There mournful Rome might still her Pompey 

find, 
There, and in Cato's free nnconquer'd mind. 

He ^, while in deep 8uspenf>e the world yet lay, 
Anxious and doubtful whom it should obey, 
Hatred avow'd to Pompey's self did bear, 
Though his companion in the common war. 
Though, by the Senate's just command, they stood 
Engag'd together for tlie public good : 
But dread Pharsalia did all doubts decide. 
And firmly flx*d liim to the vanquish'd side. 

* When Pompey follovred Caesar into Hieisaly, he left Cato 
with some troops iiboot D>rrhachioni. With these troops, and' 
as many of those who fled from Pharsalia as he could gather np, 
Cato passed over from the continent to the island of Corcyra, 
near which island Pompey^ navy then lay, in order to joii^ 
Pompey. 
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His helpless country, like an orphan left/ . 
Friendless and poor, of all support berefty 
He took and cherish'd with a father's care^ 
He comforted, he bad her not to fear; 
And taught her feeble hands once more the trade 

of war. 

Nor Inst of empire did his courage sway, 
Nor hate, nor proud repugnance to obey : 
Passions and private interest he forgot ; 
Not for himself, but liberty, he fought. 
Straight to Corcyra's port his way he bent, 
The swift advancing victor to prevent ; 
Who marching sudden on, to new success, 
The scatter'd legions might with ease oppress : 
There, with the ruins of ^mathia's field. 
The flying host, a thousand ships he fiU'd. 
Who that from land, with wonder, had descried 
The passing fleet, in all its naval pride, 
Stretch'd wide, and o'er the distant ocean spread. 
Could have believ'd those misihty numbers fled P 
Malea ^ o'erpast, and the Tsenarian shore, 
Witli swelling sails he for Cythera bore : 
Then Crete he saw, and with a northern wind 
Soon left the fani'd Dictaean isle ^ behind. 
Urg'd by the bold Phycustine's ^ churlish pride, 
(Their shores, their haven, to his fleet denied), 

3 A promontory oii the soathern part of the FelopoDneMU 
(Morea). It is now called Cape Malic, or St. Angelo. Cythera 
is an bland not far from Malea, now called Cerigo. It was 
famous among the ancients for the worship of Venos, hence 
called Cytheraea. 

4 Crete. 

^ ^byciB was a promontory, with a town of the same omm, 
on the coast of Cyrene in Africa. 
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The chief reveng'd the wrong; and, as he pius'd, 
Laid their anhospitable city waste. 
Thence wafted forward, to the coast he came 
Which took of old from Paliniire its name ^. 
(Nor Italy this monument alone 
Can boast; since Libya's Palinnre has shown 
Her peaceful shores were to the Trojan known). 
From hence they soon descry, witii doubtful pain. 
Another navy on the distant main. 
Anxious they stand, and now expect the foe. 
Now their companions in the public woe : 
The victor*s haste inclines them most to fear; 
Each vessel seems a hostile face to wear. 
And every sail they spy, they fancy Csesar there. 
But, oh I those ships a different burden bore, . 
A mournful freight they wafted to the shore : 
Sorrows, that might tears, ev'n from Cato, gain. 
And teach the rigid stoic to complain. 

When long the sad Cornelians prayers, in vain, 
Had tried the flying navy to detain ; 
With Sextus long had strove, and long implor'd, 
To wait the relics of her murder'd lord ; 
The waves percliauce might the dear pledge restore^ 
And waft him bleeding from the faithless shore. 
Still grief and love their various hopes inspire. 
Till she beholds her Pompey's funeral fire, 

6 On the coMt of Nuples is a promontory still called Cabo 
di PalinurOf from Palinnras, £neas*8 pilot ; who was drowned, 
or rather murdered by the people of the conotry) near that 
place. As for the Libyan Palinnms, the commentators assign 
it a place as a promontory likewise on ihe coast of Cyrene, 
cLongh 1 do not find It mentioned amongst the ancient geo' 
f nlphers. Ceilarius has a lake called Paliams, and a river of 
the aame name, in the province of Cyrene. 
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Till on the land she sees the' ij^nohie flame 
AsceDdy unequal to the hero*s name ; 
Then into just complaints at length she broke. 
And thus with pious indignation spoke. 

<* Ohy fortune ! dost thou then disdain to* afford 
My love's last office to my dearest lord ; 
Am I one chaste, one last embrace denied ? 
Shall I not lay me by his clay-cold side, 
Nor tears to bathe his gaping wounds provide? 
Am I unworthy the sad torch to bear, 
To light the flame, and bum my flowing liairf 
To gather from the shore the noble spoil, 
And place it decent on the fatal pile ? 
Shall not his bones and sacred dust be bomb 
In this sad bosom, to their peaceful ump 
Whate'er the last consuming flame shall leave. 
Shall not this widow'd hand by right receive, 
And to the gods the precious relics give ? 
Perhaps, this last respect which I should ahow. 
Some vile Egyptian hand does now bestow, 
Injurious to the Roman shade below. 
Happy, my Crassos, were thy bones, which lay 
Expos'd to Parthian birds and beasts of prey ! 
Here the last rites the crael gods allow. 
And, for a curse, my Pompey*s pile bestow. 
For ever will the same sad fate return ? 
Still an unburied husband must I mourn. 
And weep my sorrows o'er an empty urn ? f 



7 The ancients placed so mach relig[ioii in performing foneral 
rites for the dead, that thoogb the body was not in their power, 
they performed all the same ceremonies to it in iti absence, and 
erected a monament, which (ai it contained nothing) wascalleA 
CenotafMum, or an empty aepaldive. 
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But why should tombs be built, or unis be made ? 
Does grief like mine require their feeble aidP 
Is he not lodg'd, thou wretch ! within tliy heart. 
And fix'd in every dearest vital part? 
Oer monuments surviving wives may grieve. 
She ne'er will need 'em who disdains to live. 
But oh ! behold where yon malignant flames 
Cast feebly forth their mean inglorious beams : 
From my lov*d lord, his dear remains they rise^ 
And bring my Pompey to my weeping eyes : 
And now they sink, the languid lights decay, 
The cloudy smoke all eastward rolls away, 
And wafts my hero to the rising day. 
Me too the vrinds demand with freshening gales. 
Envious they call, and stretch the swelling sails. 
Na land on earth seems dear as Egypt now, 
No land that crowns and triumphs did bestow, 
And with new laurels bound my Porapey'i 
That happy Pompey to my thoughts is lost. 
He that is left, lies dead on yonder coast ; 
He, only he, is all I now demand. 
For him I linger near this cursed land : 
Endear'd by crimes, for horrors lov'd the more, 
I cannot, will not, leave the Pharian shore. 
ThoQ, Sextns, thou shalt prove the chance of war,' 
And tiurough the world thy father's ensigns bear,< 
Then hear his last command, intrusted to my| 

care:— 
* Whene'er my last, my fatal hour shall come, 
Arm yon my sons, for liberty and Rome ; 
While one shall of our free-bom race remain. 
Let him prevent the tyrant Caesar's reign. 
From each free city round, from every land. 
Their warlike aid in Pompey's name demand. 
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These are the parties, these the friends he leaves, 
This legacy yonr dying father gives. 
If for the sea's wide rule yonr arms you bear, 
A Pompey ne*er can want a navy there, 
Heirs of my fame, my sons shall wage my war 
Only be bold, unconquery in the fight, 
And, like your father, stiU defend the right. 
To Cato, if for liberty he stand, 
Submit, and yield you to his ruling hand, 
Brave, just, and only worthy to command 1' 
At length to thee, my Pompey, I am just, 
I have surviv'd, and well discharged my trust; 
Throui^h Chaos now. -and the ^rk realms below. 
To follow thee, a witling shade I go : 
If longer with a lingering fate I strive, 
*Tis but to prove the pain of being alive, 
'Tis to be dirs'd for daring to survive. 
She, who could bear to see thy wounds, and live, 
New proofli of love and fatal grief shall give. 
Nor need she fly for succour to the sword. 
The steepy precipice, and deadly cord ; 
She from herself shall find her own relief, 
And scorn to die of any death— ^bnt grief.** 
So said the matron ; and about her head 
Her veil she dravrs, her mournful eyes to shade. 
Besolvd to shroud in thickest shades of woe, 
•Slie seeks the ship's deep darksome hold below : 
There lonely left, at leisure to complain, 
She hugs her sorrows, and enjoys her pain ; 
Still with fresh tears the living grief would feed, 
And fondly loves it, in her husband's stead. 
In vain the beating surges raise aloud. 
And swelling Enrus grumbles in the shroud ; 
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Her, jior tlie waves beneath, nor winds above. 
Nor all the noisy cries of fear, can move ; 
In sullen peace composed for death she lies, 
And waiting, longs to hear the tempest rise ; 
Then hopes the seamen's vows shall all be cross'd, 
Prays for the storm, and wishes to be lost. 

Soon from the Pharian coast the navy bore, 
And sought through foamy seas the Cyprian shore; 
Soft eastern gales prevailing thence alone^ 
To Cato's camp and Libya waft them on. 
With mournful looks from land (as oft we know 
A sad prophetic spirit waits on woe), 
Pompey, his brother ^ and the fleet beheld. 
Now near advancing o'er the watery field : 
Straight to the beach with headlong haste he flies: 
" Where is onr father, Sextus, where ? (he cries): 
Do we yet live? Stands yet the sovereign state f 
Or does the world with Pompey yield to fate? 
Sink we at length before the conquering fo€i 
And is the mighty head of Rome laid low?" 
He said ; the mournful brother thus replied : 
'^ O happy thou ! whom lands and seas divide 
From woes which did to these sad eyes betidQ. 
These eyes ! which of their horror still complain. 
Since they beheld our godlike father slain. 
Nor did his fate an equal death afford, 
Nor suffered him to fall by Caesar's sword. , ^ * 
'.Trusting in vain to hospitable gods, 
"He died, oppress'd by vile Egyptian odd^: 
By the cnrs'd monarch of Nile's slimy wave 
He fell, a victim to the crown he gave. 

S Cq. Pompeins, the fMer brother, who was with CatOf 
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Yes ! I beheld the dire, the bloody deed ; 
These eyes beheld our valiant father bleed : 
Amaz'd I look'd, and scarce believ'd my fear, 
Kor thought the' Egyptian could so greatly dare ; 
But still I looked, and fancied Ca'sar there. 
But oh I not all his wounds so much did move, 
Pierc'd my sad soul, and strack my filial love, 
As tliat his venerable head they bear, 
Their viranton trophy, tix*d upon a spear ; 
Through every town 'tis shown, the vulgaris sporty 
And the lewd laughter of the tyrant's court. 
'TIS said, that Ptolemy preserves this prize. 
Proof of the deed to glut the victor's eyes. 
The body, whether rent or borne away 
By foul Egyptian dogs, and birds of prey ; 
Whether within their greedy maws entomb*d. 
Or by those wretched flames, we saw, consum'd ; 
Its fate as yet we know not, but forgive t 
That crime unpunished, to the gods we leave, 
'Tis for the part preserved alone we grieve." 

Scarce had he ended thus, when Pompey, warm 
With noble fury, calls aloud to arm ; 
Nor seeks in sighs and helpless tears relief. 
But thus in pious rage express'd his grief: 

^' Hence all aboard, and haste to put to sea ; 
tJrge on against the winds our adverse way; 
With me let eveiy Roman leader go. 
Since civil wars were ne'er so just as now. 
Pompey's unburied relics ask your aid. 
Call for due ntes and honours to be paid. 
liCt Egypt's tyrant pour a purple flood. 
And soothe the ghost with his inglorious blood. 
Not Alexander shall his priests defend, 
Forc*d from his golden shrine he shall descend : 
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In Mareotis' deep I'll plunge him down. 

Deep in the slaggish waves the royal carcase drown. 

From his proud pyramid Amosis '° torn, } 

With his long dynasties " my rage shall movm, ^ 

And floating down their muddy Nile^ be borne* S 

Each stately tomb and monumental stone^ 

For thee, unbnried Pompey, shall atone : 

Isis no more shall draw the cheated crowd. 

Nor god Osiris in his linen shrowd ; 

Strip'd of their shrines, with scorn tiieyshall be cast, 

To be by ignominious hands deiac'd : 

Their holy Apis, of diviner breed, 

To Pompey's dust a sacrifice shall bleed, 

While burning deities the flame shall feed; 

Waste shall the land be laid, and never know 1 

The tiller's care, nor feel the crooked plow : > 

None shall be l^t for whom the Nile may flow ; f 

Till the gods banish'd, and the people gone, 

ISgypt to Pompey shall be left alone." 

He said ; then hasty to revenge he flew, ' 
And seaward out the ready navy drew : 
But cooler Cato did the youth asswage. 
And, praising much, oompress'd his filial rage* 

9 Or M ardt, was a famoos Ukt not far ftxnn Alexandria, 
The win tbat grew in the neighbooring coantiy, and which 
took its name from henoei was reckoned ezeellent; though 
lAican, in the tenth book, speaks despicably of it, in comparison 
of that which grows in the island of Meroe. 

1° Amasiswasafamoaskingof Egypt, who sncceededApries, 
after having dethroned h|m. His stoiy may be seen at large in 
the second book of Herodotos. 

>i The word dynasty is Greek, and signifies lordship, or 
government It is moK pecMdiarty applied to the Egyptian 
kinp. /'' 

VOL. II. h 
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Meantime the sliores, the seas, and skies around, 
^ith moornAil cries for Pompey's death resound. 
A rare example have their sorrows shown, 
(Yet in no age beside, nor people known,) 
How falling power did with compassion meet, 
And crowds deplored the mins of the great 
But when the sad Cornelia £rst appeared. 
When on the deck her mournful head she reared, 
Her locks hung rudely o'er the matron's face, 
, With all the pomp- of griefs disordered grace : 
When they beheld her, wasted quite witli woe, 
And spent with tears, that never ceas*d to flow, 
Again they feel their loss, again complain. 
And heaven and eartli ring with their cries again. 
Soon as she landed on the friendly strand, 
Her lord's last rites employ her pious hand : 
To his dear shade she builds a funeral pile. 
And decks it proud vritli many a noble spoil. 
There shone. his arms with antique gold inlaid. 
There jthe rich robes which she herself had made 
Robes to imperialjove in triumph erst display 
The relics of his past victorious days, 
Now this his latest trophy serve to raise. 
And in one common flame together blaze. 
Such was the weeping. matron's pious care : 
The soldiers, taught by her, their fires prepare ; 
To every valiant friend a pile they build, 
That fell for Rome, in curs'd Pharsalia's field : 
Stretch'd wide along the shores the flames extend. 
And grateful to the wandering shades ascend. 
So when Apulian hinds, with art, renew 
The wintry pastures to their verdant hue. 
That flowers may rise, and springing grass return 
With spreading flames the witiier^dfields they bum; 
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GargaDtts then and lofty Vnltnr^^ blaze, 
And draw the distant wandering swains to gaze : 
Far are the glittering fires descried by night, 
And gild the dusky skies around with light. 

But, oh ! not all the sorrows of the crowd 
That spoke their free impatient thoughts aloud } 
That tax*d the gods, as authors of their woe, 
And charge 'em with neglect of things below : 
Not all the marks of the wild people's love, 
The hero's soul, like Cato*s praise, could move. 
Pew were his words, but from an honest heart, 
Where faction and where favour had no part. 
But truth made up for passion and for art 

■<* We've lost a Roman citizen, (he said) 
One of the noblest of that name is dead ; 
Who, though not equal to our fathers found, 
Nor by their strictest rules of justice bound, 
Yet from his faults this benefit we draw. 
He, for his country's good, transgress'd her law. 
To keep a bold licentious age in awe. 
' Rome held her freedom still, though he was great ; 
He sway'd the Senate, but they rul'd the state. 
When crowds were willing to have worn his chain. 
He chose his private station to retain, 
That all might free, and equal all remain. 
War's boundless power he never sought to use. 
Nor ask'd, but what the people might refuse : 
Much he possessed, and wealthy was his store, 
Vet still he gather'd but to give the more ; 
And ]Rome, while he was rich, could ne'er be poor. 
He drew the sword, but knew its rage to charm 3 
And lov'd peace best, when he was forc'd to arm; 

i^ Moontains in Apolta; the latter not far firom Venaala, 
the birth-place of Horace. 
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Unmov'd with all the gMttering pomp of pow'r, 
He took with joy, but laid it down with more : 
His chaster household aad his fragal board, 
Nor lewdness did, nor luxury afford, 
Et'o in the highest fortunes of tlieir lord. 
His noble name, his coontry's honour grown. 
Was venerable round the nations known, [shone. 
And as Rome's fairest light and brightest glory 
When betwixt Marins and fierce Sylla toss'd. 
The cenmionwealth her ancient freedom lost, 
Some shadow yet was left, some show of pow'r; 
Now «v^ the name wilii Pompey is no more : 
Senate and people '^ all at once are gone, 
Nor need tiie tyrant blush to mount the throne. 
Oh happy Pompey t happy in thy fiite, 
Happy by falting with the fidling state. 
Thy death a bei^t the gods did grant, [want. 
Thou might'st have liv^d those Pharian swords to 
Freedom, at least, thou dost by dying gain. 
Nor liv'st to see thy Julia's faither reign ; 
Free death is man's first bliss, the next 
Such mercy only I firom Jnba crave '', 
(If fortune should ordain me Jaba's dave) 
To Caesar let htm show, bat show me dead ; 
And keep my carcase, so he takes my bead." 
He said, and pleas'd the noble shade below. 
More than a thousand orators conid do ; 

13 All ihoee laws that served for the preservation of the Se- 
nate's jnst authority, and die people'^ liberty. 

'4 I do not think this is so dearly expressed as it ooght to 
be. The antbor'iB meaning is, that * next to Aying when and 
' bow one pleases, is the happiness of being conpeUed to die 
' liy anotlier.' 

IS To whont Cato then resolved to join hhnself. 
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Thoagh Tally teo had lent his chamiMis toagse, 
And Rome's full Fonim with his piaise bad nrag. 

Bot discord new infect» the suUe» CFowd, 
And now they tell- thar discontents alond : 
When Tarchon *^ first his flying ensigns bore, 
Caird out to march, and hastened to tiie shore : 
Him Cato thus, pursuing as he raov*d, 
StRmly bespoke, and jnsUy thnft reprov'd. 

'^ Oh, restless author of the roving war. 
Dost thou again piratic arms prepare? 
Pompey, thy terror and thy scourge, is gone. 
And now thou hop'st to mle the seas alone." 

He said, and bent his frown upon the 
Of whom one bolder thus the chief addres^d, 
And thus their weariness of war coi^ss'd. 

^' For Porepey*s sake (nor thou disdain to hear) 
The civil war we wage, these arms we bear : 
Him we prefer'd to peace. But (Cato) now, 
That cause, that master of our arms lies low. 
Let us no more our absent country moorn, 
But to our homes and houseliold-gods return; 
To the chaste arms from whose embrace we fled, 
And the dear pledges of the nuptial bed. 
For oh ! what period can the war attend, [end? 
Which nor Pharsalia's field nor Pompey*sdeatboan 
The better times of flying life are pass*d, 
Let death come gently on, in peace, at last. 

Z6 Thi» Tarchon was a prince of the GiiieiaBS» or peiha^ 
rather a leader of some of the Clliciao pirates* who had he«« 
formerly vanquished and pardoned, by Pompey, and in this 
civil war came to bis assistance. I have followed the common 
reading of Tarchon, though (according; to the opinion of Gro- 
tJns) this prince or general's name was Tftrchondimotns, 
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Let age, at length, with providential caie 

Tjie necessary pile and am prepare ; 

All rites the cruel civil war denies. 

Part ev'n of Pompey yet unburaed lies. 

Thougli vanqoish'd, yet by no barbarian hand. 

We fear not exile in a foreign land, 

Nor are onr necks by fortune novr bespoke, 

To bear the Scythian or Armenian yoke ; 

The victor still a citizen we own, 

And yield obedience to the Roman gown. 

While Pompey liv'd, he bore the sovereign away; 

Caesar was next, and him we now obey : 

With reverence be the sacred shade ador'd. 

But war has given us now another lord : 

To Caesar and superior chance we yield ; 

All was determined in £matbia*s field. 

Nor shall our arms on other leaders wait, ) 

Nor for uncertain hopes molest the state ; > 

WefoUow'd Pompey once,butnow wefollowfiite. 3 

What terms, what safety can we hope for now. 

But what the victor's mercy shall allow ? 

Oiice Pompey's presence justified the cause. 

Then fought we for our Hberties and laws ; 

With him the honours of that cause lie dead. 

And all the sanctity of war is lied. 

If, Cato, thou for Rome these arms dost bear, 

If still thy country only be thy care, 

Seek we the legions where Rome's ensigns fly, 

Where her prond eagles wave tlieir wings on high : 

No matter who to Pompey's power succeeds. 

We follow where a Roman consul leads." 

This said, he leapM aboard ; the youthful sort 
Join in his flight, luid haste to leave the port ; 
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The senseless crowd their tiberty disdain/ 
And long to wear -victorious Oesar's chain, 
tyrannic power now sudden seem'd to threat 
llie ancient glories of Rome's free-born state, 
Till (^to spoke ; and thus defer'd her fate. 

** Did then your vows and servile prayersconspire 
Nought but a haughty master to desire ? 
Did you, when eager for the battle, come 
The slaves of Pompey j not tlie friends of Rome P 
!^fow, weary of the toil, from war yon fly. 
And idly lay your useless armour by ; 
Vonr hands neglect to wield the shining sword. 
Nor can yon fight, but for a king and lord. 
Some mighty chief you want,for whom to sweat ; 
Yourselves you know not, or at least forget. 
And fondly bleed, that others may be great : 
• Meanly yon toil, to give yourselves away ; 
And die, to leave the world a tyrant's prey. 
The gods and fortune do, at length, afford 
A cause most worthy of a Roman sword. 
At length, 'tis safe to conquer. Pompey now 
Oinnot, by your success^ too potent grow : 
Yet now, ignobly, you withhold your hands, 
When nearer liberty your aid demands. 
Of three who durst the sovereign power invade, 
Two '7 by your fortune's kinder doom lie dead; 
And shall the Pharian sword and Parthian bow 
Do more for liberty and Rome than you ? 
Base as ye are, in vile subjection go, 
And scorn what Ptolemy did ill bestow. 
Ignobly innocent, and meanly good, 
You durst not stain your hardy hands in blood : 

17 CraHU and Pompey, wbo, with Gksar, coiapoMd tba 
first Triunvfrate. 
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Feebly awhile yon foof^t, bnt soon did yield. 
And fled the first from dire PlMirsalia's field. 
Go tbeo, secure, for Gaesar will be good, 
Will pardon tbose who are with ease subdued; 
The pitying victor will in asercy spare 
The wretch who never durst provoke his war^ 
Go, sordid slaves ( one ^ordly master gone^ 
Like heir-looms go, firom father to the son. 
Still to enhance your servile merit more. 
Bear sad Cornelia weeping from the shore; 
Meanly for hire expose the matron's life, 
Metellus' daughter '^ sell, and Pompey's wife. 
Take too his sons : let Cesar find in yon 
Wretches that may ev*n Ptolemy outdo. 
But let not my devoted life be spar'd. 
The tyrant greatly shall tliat deed reward:- 
Such is the price of Cato's hated bead, 
That all your former wars shall well be paid : 
Kill me, and in my blood do Caesar right ; 
Tis mean to have no otlier guilt but flight." 

He said, and stop'd the flying naval pow*r : 
Back they returned, repenting, to the shore. 
As when the bees their waxen town forsake. 
Careless in air their wandering way they take. 
No more in clustering swarms condensed they fly,^ 
Bnt fleet uncertain through the various sky ; 
No more from flowers they suck tlie liquid sweet. 
But all their care and industry forget : 
Then if at length the tinkling brass they hear. 
With swift amaze their flight they soon forbear; 
Sudden their flowery labours they renew. 
Hang on the thyme, and sip the balmy dew : 

^8 Cornelia was the daoghter of Corn. Sc&^o Melellai. 



Meaatime, secure on Hybsla's fragrant plaSa, 
With joy exnlts the happy sbepherd^swain ; 
Prou4 that his art had thus presenrM his store, 
He seoms to think his homely cottage poor. 
With such prevailing force did Cato's care 
The fierce impatient soldiers* minds prepare. 
To learn obedienee, and endure the war. 

And now their minds, unknowing of repose^ 
With busy toil to exercise he chose; 
Still with successive labours are they plied, 
And oft in long and weary marches tried. 
Before Gyrene's walls they now sit down ; 
And here the victor*s mercy well was shown, 
He takes no vengeance of the captive town : 
Patient he spares, and bids the vaaqnish'd live, 
Since Cato, who could conquer, could forgive. 
Hence, Libyan Juba's realms they mean to'explofe,^ 
Jnba, who borders on the swarthy Moor ; 
But nature's boundaries the jonmey stay. 
The Syrts *' are fix'd athwart the middle way; 
Yet led by daring virtue on they press. 
Scorn opposition, and still hope success. 

When nature's hand the first formation tried. 
When seas from lands she did at first divide. 
The Syrts, not quite of sea nor land bereft, 
A mingled mass uncertain still i^ left ; 

'9 The Syrts are two golfs apon the coast of Africa in tbe 
Mediterraneaa sea : tbe first (which is that here mentioned) 
called Syrtis Major (uuw Goipho di Solocko) lies l)etween 
Cyreoaica (now the Icioijdom of Barca) and tbe river Cinyps, 
or Cinyphas: the other, called Syrtis Minor (now Golfo di 
Capes), on the coast of Barbary, between Tunis and Tripoli. 
They are both very dangeroas, as being fhll of shoals^ baak» 
of sand, and rocks. 



I 
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For nor the land with seas is quite o'erspread/ 
Nor sink the waters deep their oozy bed. 
Nor earth defends its shore, nor lifts aloft its head. 
The site with neither, and with each complies^ 
Doubtful and inaccessible it lies; 
Or 'tis a sea with shallows bank*d around, 
Or 'tis a broken land witii waters drown'd ; 
Here shores advanc*d o'er Neptune's rule we find. 
And there an inland ocean lags behind. 
Thos nature's purpose by herself de^roy*d, 
Is useless to herself and unemployed ji 
And part of her creation still is void. 
Perhaps, when first the world and time began,- 
Her swelling tides and plenteous waters ran; 
But long confining on the burning zone, 
The sinking seas have felt the neighbouring snn : 
Still by degrees we see how they decay. 
And scarce resist the thirsty god of day. 
Perhaps, in distant ages, 'twill be found, > 

When future suns have run the burning round, > 
I'hese Syrts shall all be dry and solid ground : i 
Small are the depths their scanty waves retain, 
And earth grows daily on the yielding main. 

And now the loaden fleet ^ with active oars 
Divide the liquid plain, and leave the shores^ 
When cloudy skies a gathering storm presage, 
And Auster from the south began to rage : 

^^ Flotarch says, that Cato took this Journey by land, thou^ 
onr aathor makes him go part by tea, and the rest by land. 
He brim^s him as far as the river Triton, or Tritonis, with the 
^eet. This river, with 9 lake of the same name, was famooa 
for the birth or lirst appearance of Pallas apoo eai:lh. Shy 
iras from Ihence called Tritonia. 
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i^ull from the land the sonndijig tempest roars, 
itepels the swelling; sorge, and sweeps the shores ; 
The wind pursues, drives on the rolling sand, 
And gives new limits to the growing land. 
*Spite of the seaman*8 toil the storm prevails; 
In vain with skilful strength he hands the sails,^ 
In vain the cordy cables bind them fast, 
At once it rips and rends them from the mast; 
At once the winds the fluttering canvass tear. 
Then whirl and whisk it through the sportive air. 
Some timely for the rising rage prepared, 
furl the loose sheet, and lash it to the yard : 
In vain their care ; sudden the furious blast 
Snaps by the board, and bears away the mast : 
Of tackling, sails, and masts, at once bereft, 
The ship a naked helpless hull is left. 
Forc'd round and round, she quits her purposed way ^ 
And bounds uncertain o'er the swelling sea. 
But happier some a steady course maintain^ 
Who stand far out, and keep the deeper main. 
Their masts they cut, and driving with the tide. 
Safe o*er the surge beneath the tempest ride. 
In vain did, from the southern coast their foe. 
All black witli clouds, old stormy Auster blow ; 
Lowly secure amidst the waves they lay, [way. 
Old Ocean heav*d bis back, and rolVd'em on their 
Some on the shallows strike, and doubtful stand, 
Part beat by waves, part fix'd upon the sand. 
Now pent amidst the shoals the billows roar. 
Dash on the banks, and scorn the new-made shore : 
Now by the wind driven on in heaps they swell. 
The stedfast banks both winds and waves repel : 
Still with united force they rage in vain. 
The sandy piles tlieir station fix'd maintain. 
And lift their heads secure amidst tiie watry plain 
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lliere 'scap^l ttcm seas upon tbe firithlen strand. 
With weeping eyes the shipwrecked seamen stand, 
And, cast ashore, look rainly out ibr land. 
Thus some were lost : bat (kr the greater part, 
Preserved from danger by the pilot's art. 
Keep on their course, a happier fate partake, 
And reach in safety the Tritonian lake. 
These waters to the tonefal god are dear, 
iVhose yocal shell the sea-green Nereids hear: 
These Pallas loYes, so telb reporting fame. 
Here first from heaven to earth the goddess came, 
(Heaven's neighbonrhood the warmer clime betrays^ 
And speaks the nearer snn*s immediate rays) 
Hei-e her first footsteps on the brink she staid. 
Here in the watery glfiss her form snnrey'd. 
And calPd herself from hence — the chaste Tl*!- 

tonian maid. 

Here Lethe's streams *■ from secret springs below 1 
Rise to the light; here, heavily and slow, > 

The silent, dnll, forgetfiil waters flow. J 

Here, by the wakefnl dragon kept of old, 
Hesperian plants grew rich with living gold ; 
Ixmg since the frnit was from the branches torn. 
And now the gardens their lost honours moan. 
Such was in ancient times the tale received. 
Such by our good forefathers was believ'd : 

^' This is, accordiog to Cellarius, a mistake in geography: 
he places both this river and the Uesperian gardens in the re- 
gion of Cyrene, on the eastern side of the Syrtis Mnjor. This 
river's taking its rise f^m hell. Is a known fable. As com- 
mon likewise is the story of the Heq)cridc«^aml Ihdr dragon , 
who watched ihe golden apples till their orcliard was robbed 
by Hercules, and the pippins carried to Earystheos ; by whom, 
at Jano*s command, he wai pat to so many pieces of ban! 
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fiar let ioqoirers the tradition wrong, 
Or dare to question now the poet's sacred song. 
Then take it for a tnitb, the wealthy wood 
Here under golden boughs low bending stood ; 
On some large tree his folds the serpent wound, 
The fiiir Hesperian virgins watch'd around, 
And joined to guard the rich forbidden ground. 
But great Alcides came to end their care, 
Strip'd the gay grove, and left the branches Iwre; 
Then back returning sought the Argive shore. 
And the bright spoil to proud Eurystheus bore. 

, These foious regions and the Syrts o'erpass'd, 
liiey reached the Garamantian coast ^' at last : 
Here, under Pompey's care, the navy lies. 
Beneath the gentlest clime of Libya's skiea. 
But Cato's sou), by dangers unrestrained. 
Ease an<i a dull unactive life disdain*d. 
His daring virtue urges to go on, 
Through desert lands, and nations yet unknown ; 
To march, and prove the* unhospitable ground, 
To shun the' Syrts '^, and lead tilie soldier round. 
Since now tempestuous seasons vex the sea, 
And the declining year forbids the watery way; 
He sees the! cloudy drizzling winter near, 
And hopes kind rains may cool the sultry air : 
So happ'ly may they journey on secure. 
Nor burning heats nor kiiling frosts endure ; 



^^ This is anoUier gross faalt in geography : for the Gara> 
mantes were an inland people of Libya, that joined on the 
sooth to Ethiopia. This tmct of land is now called hy the 
Arabians, ZUura, or llw Desert. 

^3 These were the lesser SyrU, vonnd which Cato marched 
to Syrtis Farva in BycaclMrt, or Tunis. 
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But while cool winds the winter's breath supplies. 
With gentle ¥ramith the Libyan son may rise, 
And botti may join and temper well the skies. 

Bat ere the toilsome march he undertook, 
The hero thus -the listening host bespoke : 

'' Fellows in arms! whose bliss, whose chiefest 
good 
Is Rome's defence, and freedom bought with blood ; 
Yon, who, to die with liberty, from far 
Have follow'd Cato in this fatal war, 
Be now for virtue's noblest task prepar'd. 
For labours many, perilous and hard. 
Think through what bumingcUmes,what wilds we 
No leafy shades the naked deserts know, [go, 
Nor silver streams through flowery meadows flow. 
But horrors there, and various deatlis abound. 
And serpents guard the' unhospitable ground. 
Hai'd is the way; but thus our fate demands : 
Rome and her laws we seek amidst these sands» 
Let those who, glowing with their country's love, 
Resolve with me these dreadful plains to prove, 
Nor of return no^^fety once debate. 
But only dare to go, and leave the rest to fate. 
Tiiink not I mean the dangers to disguise, 
Or hide 'em from the cheated 'Vulgar's eyes : 
Those, only those, shall in my fate partake. 
Who love the daring for the danger's sake; 
Those who can suffer all tiie wont can come, 
And think it what they owe themselves and Rome. 
If any yet shall doubt, or yet shaii fear; 
If life be, more than liberty, his care; 
Here, ere we jouniey further, let him stay, 
Inglorious let him, like a slave, obey ; 
And seek a master in some safer way. 
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.Foremost, behold, I lead yoo to the toil, 
My feet shall foremost print the dnsty soil ( 
Strike me the first, thoa flaming god of day, 
First let me feel thy fierce, thy scorching ray : 
Ye living poisons all, ye snaky train, 
Meet roe tlie firsr npon the fatal plain. 
In every pain, which yon my warriors fear, 
Let me be first, and teach yon how to bear. 
Who sees me pant for drought, or fainting first, 
Let him npbraid me, and comphiin of thirst. 
If e'er for shelter to the shades I fly. 
Me let him carse, me for the sultry sky. 
If while the weary soldier marches on, 
Your leader by distinguished ease be lunown, 
Forsake my cause, and leave me thcfre alone. 
The sands, the serpents, thirst, and burning heat. 
Are dear to patience, and to virtue sweet ; 
Virtue, that scorns on coward terms to please, 
Or cheaply to be bought, or won with ease : 
But then she joys, then smiles upon her state, 
Then fiiirest to herself, then most complete, 
When glorious danger makes her truly great. 
So Libyans plains alone shall wipe away 
The foul dishonours of Pharsalhi*s day ; 
So shall your courage now transcend that fear : 
You fled with glory there, to conquer here." 
He said ; and hardy love of toil inspired ; 
And every breast with godlike ardour fired. 
Straight, careless of return, without delay 
Through the wide waste he took his pathless way. 
Libya, ordain'd to be his hist retreat. 
Receives the hero, fearless of his fate ; 
Here the good gods his last of labours doom, 
Here shall his bones and sacred dust find room, 
And his great head be hid within an hnwble tomb. 
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If this lai^e globe ^ be portioQ*d right by fame. 
Then one third part shall sandy Libya claipi : 
But if we connt, as suns descend and rise. 
If we divide by east and west the skies. 
Then with iair Earope, Libya shall combine. 
And both to m^ike the western-half shall join f 
Whilst wide-extended Asia fills the rest, 
Of all from Tanais to Nile possess'd, 
And reigns sole empress of the dawnmg east 
Of all tibe Libyan soil, the kindliest found 
Far to the western seas extends its bound ; 
Where cooling gales, where gentle zephyrs fly. 
And setting suns adorn the gaudy sky : 
And yet ev'n here no liquid fountain's vein 
Wells through the soil, and gargles o'er the plain ; 
Bnt from our northern clime, our gentler heav'n. 
Refreshing devro and fruitful rains are driv'n : 
All bleak, the god, cold Boreas spreads his vring'. 
And with onu winter gives the Libyan spring. 
No wicked wealth in&cts the simple soil, 
Nor golden ores '^ disclose their shining spoil : 
Pore is the glebe, 'tis earth, and earth alone, 
To guilty pride and avarice imknown : 
There citron groves^, the native riches, grow. 
There cool retreats and fragrant ^des bestow 
And hospitably skreen their guests below. 



■I 



^ The aiicknts divided the world ioto three parts, Earope, 
Asia, and Aflrica or Libya ; for that whole part is freqaeotly 
called Libya: the other division, which was sometimes ased» 
and is here mentioned by LacaUj was into the eastern and wes* 
tern jparts. 

^s That which we call the Gold Coast, and Guinea, were very 
little if alt all known to tlie ancients. 
^6 See bo»k i. note 32. 
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Safe by their leafy office, loDg they stood 
A sacred, old, qnviolated wood ; 
Till Roman Inxury to Afric pass'd, 
And foreign axes laid their honours waste^ 
Thus utmost kinds are ransack'd^ to afford 
The far-fetch'd daiQties, and the costly board 
But rude and wasteful all those regions lie 
That border on tlie Syrts, and feel too nigh 
Their sultry summer sun^ and parching sky; 
No harvest there the seatter'd grain repays^ 
But withering dies, and ere it shoots decays: 
I'here never loves to spring the mantling vine, 
Nor wanton ringlets round her elm to twine : 
The thirsty dost prevents the swelling fruit, 
Drinks up the generous juice, and kills the root ^ 
Through secret veins no tempering moistures pastf, 
To bind with viscous force the mouldering mass , 
But genial Jove averse disdains to smile^ 
Foi^ts^ and curses the neglected soil. 
Thence lazy nature droops her idle head^ 
As every vegetable sense were dead ; 
Thence the wide dreary plains one visage w«ar, 
Alike in summer, winter, spring, appear j 
Nor feel the turns of the revolving year. 
Thin herbage liere (for some ev'n here is found) 
The Nasamonian hinds ^ collect around* 
A nak«d race, and barbarous of mind, 
That live upon the losses of mankind : 
The Syrts supply their wants and barren soil^ 
And strow the* unhospitable shores witli spoil* 

^7 The NaMraonM were a barbaroai people thst lived 
tlie S>rrtls Major. 

VUL« 11. M 
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Trade they have none, bat ready still they stand, \ 
Rapacious to invade the wealthy strand ; f 

And hold a commerce tlius witii every distant f 
land. I 

Through this dire country Cato*s jonmey lay, 
Here he pursued while virtue led the way. 
Here the bold youth, led by his high command. 
Fearless of storms and raging winds, by hind 
Repeat the dangers of tlie swelling main, 
And strive with storms and raging winds again. 
Here all at large, where nought restrains his force, 
Impetuous Auster runs his rapid course ; 
Nor mountains here, nor stedfiist rocks resist, 
But free he sweeps along the spactovs list 
No stable groves of ancient oaks arise, 
To tire his rage, and catch him as he ffies ; 
But wide, around, the naked plains appear, \ 
Here fierce he drives unbounded through the air, > 
Roars and exerts his dreadful empire here. )' 
The whirling dust, like waves in eddies wrongfaty 
Rising aloft, to the mid Heaven is caught : 
There hangs a sullen cloud; nor falls again. 
Nor breaks, like gentle vapours, into rain. 
Gazing, the poor inhabitant descries, 
Where high above his lanQ and cottage flies : 
Bereft he sees his lost possessions there. 
From earth transported, and now fix'd in air. 
Not rising flames attempt a bolder flight ; 
Like smoke by rising flames uplifted, light 
The sands ascend, and stain tiie Heavens with 
nights 

But now his utmost power and rage to boast,^ 
The stormy god invades the Roman host : 



Tlie soldier yields, imequal to the shock, 
Aud staggers at the wind's stupendous stroke. 
Amaz'd he sees that earth which lowly lay, 
Forc'd from beneath his feet, and torn away^ 
Oh, libya! were thy pliant surface bonnd, 
And form'd a solid close compacted ground ; 
Or hadst thou rocks, whose liollows <leep below 
Would draw those raging winds that loosely blow 'f 
Their fnry, by thy firmer mass oppos'd^ 
Or in those dark hifemal caves incles'd. 
Thy certain ruin would at once comf^eCe, 
Shake thy foundations, and unfix thy seat. 
But well thy flitting plains have leam'd to yield ; 
Thus, not contending, thou thy place bast held ; [ 
Unfix'd, art fix'd ; and, flying, keep'st the field. 
Helms, spears, and shields, snatdi'd from the warlike 

host, 
ThronghHeaven's wide regions far away wer« toss*d f 
While distant nations, with religious ^ear, 
Behdd them as some prfkfigy in air, 
And Aongfat the gods by them denounced a war. 
Such haply was the chance, which first did raise 
The pious tale in priestly Noma's days : 
Such were those shields ^, and thus they cam* 

from Heaven, 
A sacred charge to young Patricians giv'b : 

^8 Id the Wtat of Noma PompUias, there wu a bnckler 
foiiDd in Rome, such aa the Romans called ancyle, which war 
mppoied to be dropped down from Heaven. The Aogurs, who 
were connilted upon the occasion, pronounced that wherever 
that shield should remain, the chief command and empire of 
the world should be fixed. Upon this Kuma gave orders to a 
workman called Mamurra, that he should make eleven others 
exactly like that which eame from Ileaven, to prevent the trnr 
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Perliapfi, long since, to lawlentf winds a prey/ 
From ftr barbarians were they forc'd away ; 
Thence throogh long airy jonmeys safe did comey 
To cheat the crowd with miracles at Rome. 
Thus wide o'er Libya rag*d the stormy sonth^ 
Thns every way assaii'd the Latian youth : 
Each several method lor defence they try. 
Now wrap their garments tight, now close they lie ; 
Now sinUng to tibe earth, with weight they press, 
Now clasp it to them widi a strong embnbce. 
Scarce in that posture safe ; the driving Mast 
Bears hard, and almost heaves them off at last. 
Meantime a sandy flood comes rolling on, 
And swelling heaps the prostrate legions drown : 
New to the sadden danger, and dismay'd, 
The firighted soldier hasty calls for aid. 
Heaves at the hill, and struggling rears his head. 
Soon shoots the growing pile, and, rear'd on high. 
Lifts up its lofty summit to the sl^ : 
High sandy walls, like forts, their passage stay, 
And rising mountains intercept their way : 
The certain bounds which should their journey } 
The moving earth and dusty deluge hide $ [guide, C 
So iand-marks sink beneatii the flowing tide. 3 
As through mid seas uncertainly they move. 
Led only by Jove's sacred lights above : 
Part ev'n of them the Libyan dime denies. 
Forbids their native nortiiem stars to rise. 
And shades the well-known lustre from their eyes. 






} 



one from being stolen. These ancylia sacra, or holy bnck- 
lers, were cominltted to the care of the Satti, who were prleita 
or Man ; and always chosen out of the Patricians, or RoraiHi 
nobility. 
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Now near approachipg to the barniog ^one. 
To warmer, calmer skies, they joamey'd oq. 
The shickening storms the neigbbooriiig sun '\ 
confess, / 

The heat strikes fiercer,and the winds grow less ; > 
Whilst parching thirst and fainting sweats i 

increase. J 

As forward on the weary way they went, 
jPanting with drooght, and all with labour spent^ 
Amidst the desert, desolate and dry. 
One chanced a little trickling spring to spy : 
Proud of the prize, he drained the scanty store, 
And in his helmet to the chieftain bore. 
Around in crowds the thirsty legions stood, 
Their tliroats and clammy jaws with dost be-| 

strew'd, [viewM. 

And all with wishfnl eyes the liquid treasure 
Around the leader cast bis careful look, 
Sternly the tempting envied gift he took, 
Held it, and thus the giver fierce bespoke : 
**' And think'st thou then, that I want virtue most ? 
Am I the meanest of this Roman host P 
Aip I the first soft coward that complains? 
That.shrinks unequal to these glorious pains? 
Am I in ease and infamy the first ? 
Rather be thou, base as Uioa art, accursed ! 
Thou that dar^st drink, when ill beside thee 

thirst." 

He said; and wrathful stretching forth his hand, 
Pour'd out the precious draught upon the sand^. 

^ This action of Ciito's is not moch oDlike that of David, 
vrfaien be refVued to drink of the water of tbe well pf Bed)le> 
bem, which three men bad ventured their lives to fetch. See 
I Chron.xi.J5. 
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Well did the water thus ibr all proWde, 
Envied by none, while thus to all denied, 
A little thus the general want supplied. 

Now to the sacred temple they draw near ^^^ 
Whose only altars Libyan lands revere : 
There, but unlike the Jove by Rome ador'd, 
A form uncouth, stands Heaven's Almighty Lord. 
No regal ensigns grace his potent hand, 
Nor shakes he there the lightning's flaming brand ; 
But, ruder to behold, a homed ram 
Belies the god, and Amnion is his name. 
There though he reigns unrival'd and alone, 
O'er the rich neighbours of the torrid zone ; 
Though swarthy Ethiops are to him confined, 
With Araby the bless'd, and wealthy Inde; 
Yet no proud domes are raised, no gems are seen, 
To blaze upon his shrines with costly sheen ; 
But plain, and poor, and nnprofan*d he stood, 
Such as to whom our great forefathers bow'd : 
A god of pious times, and days of old, 
That keeps his temple safe from Roman gold. 

30 Lacan hu nude bo scrapie of committing liere another 
great tmlt in geography, for the take of bringing bis great 
Cato to the temple of InpUer Ammon. This funous oracle 
was certdnly litaale between Ibe Icm and the greater Cata- 
bathmns, to the west of Egypt, in what is now called the de. 
aert of Barca, a great way distant ftom the march Cato waa 
then taking in the liingdom of Tunis. The description of the 
place itself, except that (as I understand him) he places It under 
the equator, is agreeable to most other ancient authors. 11 ia 
pretty well Icnown that Jupiter was worshipped in this place 
nnder the shape of a nun (at least the upper part), and there 
are still to b« found among the Egyptian idols, in the eabineta 
of the ewrions, some with the body of a man and t ram's 
head. 
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Here, and here only, through wide Libyans space, 
Tall trees the land and rerdant herbage grace : 
Here the loose sands by plenteous springs are bound* 
Knit to a mass, and moulded into ground : 
Here smiling nature wears a fertile dress, 
And all things here the present god confess, 
Tet here the sun to neither pole declines, 
But from his xenith vertically shines : 
Hence eVn the trees no friendly shelter yield, 
'Scarce their own trunks the leafy branches sMeld; 
The rays descend direct, all round embrace, 
And to a central point the shadow chase. 
Here equally the middle line is found. 
To cut the radiant zodiac in its round : 
Here nnobUqae the Bnli and Scorpion rise ^', 
Nor mount too swift, nor leave too soon the skie«; 
Nor libra does too long the Ram attend. 
Nor bids the Maid the fishy sign descend. 
The Boys and Centaur justly time divide. 
And equally their several seasons guide : 
Alike the Crab and wintry Goat return. 
Alike the Lion and the flowing Urn. 
If any further nations yet are known. 
Beyond the Libyan fires, and scorching zone ; 
Northward from them the sun's bright course is 

made, 
. And to the southward strikes the leaning shade : 
There slow Bootes, with his lacy wain 
Descending, seems to reach the watery main. 



3> Suppodng it to lie nnder the eqalnocfbl ; bot of oai »u- 
thor*! astronomical noliona I have taken notice in jwotbet 
place. 
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Of all the lights 'which high above they see, V 
No star whatever from Neptune's waves is A-ee ^% f 
The whirling axle drives 'em round, and planges r" 
in the sea. ) 

Before the temple's entrance at the gate, 
Attending crowds of eastern pilgrims wait : 
These from the homed god expect relief; 
But all give way before the Latian chief. 
His host (as crowds are superstitious still) 
Curious of iate, of future good and ill, 
And fond to prove prophetic Aromon's skill, 
Intreat their leader to the god would go, 
And from bis oracle Rome's fortunes know : 
But Labienus chief the thought approved, 
And thus the common suit to Cato roov'd. 
,^< Chance, and the fortune of the way, (he said) 
Have brought Jove's sacred counsels to our aid : 
This greatest of the gods, this mighty chief^ 
In each distress shall be a sure reUef ; 
Shall point the distant dangers from afilr, 
And teach the future fortunes of the war. 
To thee, O Cato ! pious ! wise ! and just ! 
Their dark decrees the cautious gods shall trust ; 
To thee their fore-determin'd will shall tell : [well. 
Their will has been thy law, and thou hast kept it 
Fate bids thee now the noble thought improve ; 
Fate brings thee here, to meet and talk with Jove. 
Inquire betimes, what various chance sluUl come ^ 
To impious Caesar, and thy native E3me ; 
Try to avert, at least, thy country's doom. 

3^ Thoae vvbo live to the sootbward of the equator set start 
towards (he southern pole Mrhich never pet, as weU H ive (lo 
who live to (he northward of it. But this is what the Romaoa 
^Q Loam's tiine had no notion of. 
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Asky if tliese arms oar freedom sfatiU reMore ? 

Or ebe, if laws and riglit shall be no more ? 

Be thy great breast with sacred knowledge fraught. 

To lead os in the wandering mase of thooght ; 

Thoo that to virtue ever wert inclin'd, ' 

X^eam what it is, how certainly defin'd, 

And leave some perfect mle to guide mankind. 

Full of the god that dwelt within his breast. 
The hero thus his secret mind express'd : [weH 
And in4>orn truths revealM : tmths which might 
Become ev'n oracles themselves to telL 

" Wliere would thy fond, thy vain inquiry go? 
What mystic (ate, what secret wouldst thou know ? 
Is it a doubt if death should be my doom, 
Rather than live till kings and bondage come, 
Rather than see a tyrant crown'd in Rome? 
Or wouldst thou know if, what we value here, 
JUfe, be a trifle hardly worth our care? 
What hy old age and length of days wc gain. 
More than to lengthen out the sense of pain ^ 
Or if this world, witb all its forces join'd, 
The universal malice of mankind. 
Can shake or hurt the brave and honest mind? 
If stable virtue can her ground maintain, 
While fortune feebly threats and frowns in vain f 
If truth and jnstice with uprightness dwell, 
And honesty consist in meaning well ? 
If right be independent of success. 
And conquest cannot make it more nor less ? 
Are these, my friend, the secrets thou wouldst know ^ 
Those doubts for which to oracles we go ? 
Tis known, 'tis plain, 'tis all already told ; 
And horned Ammon can no more unfold. 



'■I 
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From God deriT'd, to God by natare joio'd. 
We act the dictates of his mighty mhsid ; 
And though the priests are mote, and temples stiU^ 
God never wants a voice to speak his will. 
When first we' from the teeming womb were \ 
bronght, [fraught, f 

With in-born precepts then onr sonis were^ 
And then the Maker his new creatures taught ^ 
Then when he form'd, and gave ns to be men. 
He gave us all our useful knowledge, then 
Canst thou believe the vast eternal mind 
Was ere to Syrts and libyan sands confin*d^' ? 
That he would choose this waste, this barren 1 
To teach the thin inhabitants around; [ground, > 
And leave his truth, in wilds and deserts drovro*d? j 
Is there a phice that God would choose to love ^ 
Beyond this earth, the seas, yon Heaven above ; C 
And virtuous minds — the noblest throne for Jove? ^ 
Why seek we further then? — Behold around. 
How all thou seest does vrith the god abound ; 
Jove is alike in all, and always to be found. ' 
Let those weak minds who live in doubt and fear. 
To juggling priests for oracles repair : 
One certain hour of deatii to each decreed, • 
My fix*d, my certain soul, from doubt has freed. 
The coward and the brave are doom'd to fall ; 
And when Jove told this truth, he told us all." 
So spoke the hero ; and, to keep his word. 
Nor Ammon, nor his oracle explored ; 

33 1 cannot bot observe here bow finely ovr aalbor, in Ahis 
puiafe, reprdiends the folly of Ihoae who are fond of and be- 
lieve In a local sanctity ; as if one part of the world were liolirr 
than another, and the ubiquity of the divine nature were cob- 
ftped 10 1 particular place. 
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But left the crowd at freedom to believe. 
And take sach answers as tbe priest should give. 
Foremost on foot he treads tbe barmng sand, 
Bearing his arms in his own patient hand ; 
Scorning another's weary neck to press, 
Or in a lasy chariot loU at ease: 
The panting soldier at his toil succeeds, 
Where no command, but great example leads. 
Sparing of sleep, still for the rest he wakes. 
And at the fountain, last, his thirst he slakes : 
Whene'er by chance some living stream is found, 
He stands and sees the cooling draughts go round ; 
Stays till the last and meanest drudge be past. 
And, till his slaves have drunk, disdains to taste. 
If true good men deserve immortal fame. 
If virtue, though distressed, be still the same ; 
Whate*er our fathers greatly dar'd to do, 
Whate'er they bravely bore, and wisely knew. 
Their virtues all are his, and all their praise I 

his due. 

Who e'er with battles fortunately fought, 
Who e*er vrith Roman blood such honours brought? 
This triumph, this, on Iibya*s utmost bound. 
With death and desohition compass'd round. 
To all thy glories, Pompey, I prefer, ) 

Thy trophies, and thy third triumphal car, [war^^ > 
To Marius' mighty name, and great Jugurthme ) 
His country's father here, O Rome, behold. 
Worthy thy temples, priests, and shrines of gold ( 
If e'er thou break thy lordly master's chaio» 
Jf liberty be e'er restor'd again ; 

34 See book ii. note 12, 
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Him shaH thon place in tby diyiDe abodes, 
Swear by his holy name, and rank him witbtiiy gods. 

Now to those soltry regions^ere they pass'd. 
Which Jove to stop inquiring mortals plac'd, 
And as their ntmost southern limits cast ^', 
Thirsty, for springs they search the desejt romd. 
And only one, amidst the sands, they found. 
Well stored it was, but all access was barr>d ; 
Ttie stream ten thousand noxious serpents guard ; 
Dry aspics on the fatal margin stood, 
And dipsRS thirsted in the middle flood. 
Back f^om the stream the frighted soldier flies. 
Though parch*d, and languishing for drink, he dies : 
The chief beheld, and said, ** You fear, in vain, 
Vainly from safe and healfliy draughts abstain, 
My soldier, drink; and dread not death or pain. 
Id^hen nrg'd to rage, their teeth the serpents fix, 
And venom with our vital juices mix ; 
Tlie pest iofus'd through every vein runs round. 
Infects the mass, and death is in the wound. 
Harmless and sidTe, no poison here they shed.* 
He said ; and first the doubtful draught essayHl ; 
He, who through all their march, their toil, their 
Demanded here alone to drink the first. . [thirsty 

Why plagues like these infect the Libyan air. 
Why deaths unknown in various shapes appear ^ 
Why, fruitfol to destroy the cursed land, 
|s tempered thus by nature's secret hand ; 

35 The hyperbole iti very itroDf here; and one would thi/ik 
Cato had penetrated into the yery deptli knd middle of AfHc; 
wbereaB in all appearance liis march oqiild never be very far 
(jirom the Mediterranean, 
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Dark and obscure the hidden cause remainSy 
And still deludes the vain inquirer's paios ; 
Unless a tale for truth may be believed, 
And the good-natur'd world be willingly deceiv'd. 

Where western wares on furthest Libya beat, 
Warm'd with the setting sun's descending heat, 
Djeadfhl Medusa fis'd her horrid seat 
No leafy shade with kind protection shields 
The rough, the squalid, unfrequented fields; 
No mark of shepherds, or the plooghman^s toil, 
To tend the fiocks, or turn the mellow soil 2 
But rude with rocks^ the region ^^ all around 
Its mistress and her potent visage own'd. 
'Twas from this monster, to afilict mankind, 
That nature first produced the snaky kind : 
On her at first their forky tongues appear*d ; 
From her their dreadful hissings first we^e heard. 
Some wreath'd in folds upon her temples hung i 
Some backwards to her waste depended long ; 
Some with their rising crests her forehead deck; 
Souie wanton play, and lash her swelling neck : 
And while her hands the curling vipers comb. 
Poisons distil around, and drops of livid foam. 

None who beheld the fiiry could complain ; 
So swift their fate, preventing death and pain : 
Ere they had time to fear the change came on, 
And motion, sense, and life, were lost in stone. 
The soul itself, from sudden fiight debar'd^ 
Congealing, in the body's fortune shared. 
The dire Eumenides could rage inspire. 
But could no more : the tuneful Thracian lyrcf 
Infernal Cerberus did soon assuage, 
Luird him to rest, and sootbM his triple rage > 

36 HavioK beeo petrified by M«da»i. 
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Hydra*s ae¥en lieads the bold Alcides view'd, 

Safely he saw, and what he saw subdued : 

Of these io Tarions terrors each excelPd ; 

But all to this superior fury yield. 

Phorcus and Coeto, next to Neptune he. 

Immortal both, and rulers of the sea, 

This monster's parents did tbeur offiipring dread ^ 

And from her sight her sister gorgons ^^ fied, 

Old ocean's waters, and the liquid air, 

The umversal world her power nug^t fear: 

All nature's beauteous works she could invade 

Through every part a lazy numbness shed, 

And over all a stony surfhce spread. 

Birds hi their flight were stop*d, and pondrous 

Forgot their pinions,aodfell senseless down, [grown, 

Beasts to the rocks were fix'd, and all around 

Were tribes of stone and marble nations found. 

No living eyes so feVL a sight could bear ; 

Her snakes themselves, all deadly though they 

were, 
Shot backward from her face, and shrunk away I 

for fear. J 

By her a rock, Titanian Atlas ^^, grew, 
And heaven by her the giants did subdue ; 
Hard was the fight, and Jove was half dismay'd. 
Till Pallas brought the gorgon to his aid : 
The heavenly nation laid aside their fear, 
For soon she finished the prodigious war; 
To mountains tum'd the monster race remains, 
The trophies of her power on the Phlegraean plains. 

37 Slhenio and Earyale. 

38 Adas, king of Manritanla, was of the race of tlie giantfr 
or TitHns, Sec Ovid V Metamorphona, book Iv. 
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To seek this monster, and ber fate to prove, 
The son of Danae ^' and golden Jove, 
Attempts a flight through airy ways above. 
The yonth Cyllenian Hermes'^® aid iroplor*d ; 
The god assisted with his vnngs and sword ; 
His swordy which late madewatcfafhl Argns bleed^ 
And lo from her cruel keeper flreed : 
Unwedded Pallas lent a sister's aid ; 
But ask'd ibr recompense Medusa's head. 
Eastward, she warns her brother bend his flight,^ 
And from the Gorgon realms avert his sight; 
Then arms his left with her refulgent shield, 
And shows how there the foe might be behdd. 
Deep slumbers had the drowsy fiend possessed. 
Such as drew on and well might seem her last : 
And yet she slept not whole; one half her stiakeS| 
Watchful to guard their horrid mistress, wakes, 
llie rest dishevel'd loosely round her head, 
And o'er her drowsy lids and face were spread. 
Backward the youth draws near, nor dares to look, 
But blindly, at a venture, aims a stroke: 
His faltering hand the virgin-goddess guides, 
And from the monster's neck her snaky head divides. 
But 6b ! what art, what numbers can express 
The terrors of the dying Gorgon's face I 
What clouds of poison from her lips arise ! [eyes ! 
What death, what vast destruction threatened in her 

39 Peneut. 

40 Mercnry, so callM from Cyikne, a moantain in Arcadiii» 
wbere bis mother Maia brought him forth. Amang the pecn- 
liar goods and properties which belonged to Mercury were the 
wiDg9 at his head and feet; and the falchion, orcroolied sword 
called bat pe, which be is here said to lend his brother Perseus^ 
Foi ibe itory of Argos and lb see Ovid's MetamorphotiSi book i. 
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Twas somewhat that immortal gods might fear; 
More than the warlike maid herself could bear. 
l^e victor Persens still had been sobdued, 
Though wary still, with eyes averse he stood ; 
Had not his heavenly sister^s timely care 
Yeii'd the dread visage with the hissing hair. 
Seis'd of his prey, heavenwards, uplifted light, 
On Hermes' nimble vnngs he took his flight. 
Now thoughtful of his course, he hung in air. 
And meant through £nrope*s happy clime to steer ; 
Till pitying Pallas wam'd him not to blast 
Her fruitful fields, nor lay her cities waste. 
For who would not have upwards east their sight, 
Curious to gaze at such a wondrous flight P 
Therefore, by gales of gentle zephyrs borne, 
To Libya's coast the hero minds to turn. 
Beneath the sultry line^ expos'd it lies 
To deadly planets and malignant skies. 
StiU with hLs fiery steeds tiie god of day [way. 
Driven tlirough that heaven and makes his bumiiiK 
No land more high^* erects its lofty head,^ 
The silver moon in dim eclipse to shade ; 
If through the summer-signs direct she mn^ 
Nor bends obliquely, north or south, to shun 
The envious earth tlmt hides her from the sun. 
Yet could this soil accnrs'd, this barren field, 
Increase of deaths and poisonous harvests yield ^\ 



\ 



4' Liican erroneonsly mpposet this part of «lie earth to fiae 
hif^cr flnder tttc equator than in any other part, and to project 
its sbade furthest in eclipfles of the moon. 

^ Thongh it cou!d produce nothing for the good of mankindy 
H brotiKht fortli serpents. 
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Wherever sublime in air the victor flew, 
The monster's head distilPd a deadly dew; 
The earth recei<r*d the seed, and pregnant grew. 
SIMl as the putrid gore drop'd on the sand, 
'Twas temp«rM up by nature's forming hand; 
The glowing elimate makes the work compf^te, 
And broods upon the mass, and lends it genial heat. 
. First of tMMe plagues, the drowsy Asp appeat*d, 
Then flrst her crest and sweDingf neck she rear'd ; 
A larger drop of black congetdin|; blood 
Difttlttginsh'd her amidst the deadly brood. 
Of all the serpent race are none so fell, [swell ; 
None with so many deaths, such plenteous venom 
Chill in themselves, our colder climes they shun. 
And choose to bask in Afric's warmer sun ; 
But Nile no more confines them now. What bound 
Can for insatiate avarice be found ? 
Freighted witil Libyan deaths oUr merchants come. 
And poisonous Asps are things of price at Rome. 

Her staly fblds the' Haemorrfaois unbends, 
And her vast length along the sands extends : 
Where'er she wounds, from every part the blood 
Gashes resistless in a erirason flood. 

Amphibious some do in the Syrts abound, 
And now on land, in waters now are found. 

Slimy Chelyders the parch'd earth distaiu. 
And trace a reeking furrow on the plain. 

The spotted Cencbris, rich in various dyes, 
Shoots. in a line, and forth direetly flies; 
Not Theban marbles are so gaily dressed. 
Nor with such party-coloui'd beauties grac'd. 

Safe in his earthly hue and dusky skin. 
The' Ammodytes lurks in the sands unseen ; 

VOL. If. H 
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The Swimmer ^^ there the crystal stream pollates^ 
And swift through air the flying Javelin ^ shoots* 
The Scytale, ere yet the spring returns. 
There casts her coat, and there the Dipsas |>affii9 ; 
The Ampliisboena doubly arm'd appears. 
At either end a threatening tiead she rears, 
^au'd on his aicUve tail the Pareas stands, ^ 
And, as he passes, furrows up the sands. 
.The Prester by his fo/uning jaws is known ; 
Tlie Seps invades the flesh and firmer bone, 
Pissolves the mass of man, and melts his fabric i 

down. 
The Basilisk, ^th dreadful hissings heard. 
And from afkr by every serpent fear'd. 
To distance drives tlie vulgar, and remains 
The lonely monarch of the desert phuns. 

And you, ye Pragons ^^ I of the scaly race, 
^hom glittering gold and shining armours grace, 
In other nations harmless are you found. 
This guardian genii and protectors own'd; 
In Afric only are you fatal ; there. 
On wide-expanded wings, sublime yon rear 
Your dreadful forms, and drive the yielding air. 

^ Jhe la^ word hnaMx, I mppope this to be a kind of 
wateMBi^ ' 

44 In the Latia it UJmculus; a sort pf lerpeiit which is aaid 
to lodge opon- tirees, and from thence dart itself witli great 
violence and •wiflaesi at its prey. 

45 The ancients had a kind of religkras veneration for those 
kind of serpents called dragons. Under this form was Eacn. 
Upins worshipped ; and Jupiter conversed with Alexander^ 
mother, and Apollo with Aagnstos Caesar's. Tliey were redeemed 
'AyaAcS 2edixovi( among the Oreeks, and good genii among tlie 
Romans. - 'When ^^neas sacriftced to his fathcr''s ghost in (|w 
fiah bo6k of Virgil's £neid, a serpent of this kind appears. 
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The lowing kine in droves yon chase, and call 
Some master of the herd, some mighty ball; 
Aroand his stabborn sides your tails yoa twist, 
By force compress, and barst his lirawny chest. 
Not elephants are by their larger size 
Secare, but with the rest become yoar prise. 
Resbtless in yoar might, you all invade; 
And for destruction need not poisonli aid. 

Thus, through a thousand plagues aroand them "\ 
Aweary march the hardy soldiers tread, [spread, I 
Through thirst, through toil and death, by Cato f 
led. ) 

Their chief, with pious grief and deep regret, 
Each moment mooms his friends' untimely fate; 
Wondering, he sees some small, some trivial wound^ 
Extend a valiant Roman on the ground. 
Aulas, a noble youth of Tyrrhene blood. 
Who bore the standard, on a Dipsas trode; 
Backward the wrathful serpent bent her head. 
And, fell with rage, the' unheeded wrong repaid. 
Scarce did some little mark of hurt remain. 
And scarce he fonnd some little sense of pain ; 
Nor could he yet the danger doubt, nor fear 
That death with all its terrors tbreaten'd there. 
When lo ! unseen, the secret venom spreads. 
And every nobler part at once invades ; 
Swift flames consume the marrow and the brain, 
And the scorch'd entrails rage with burning pain ; 
Upon his heart the thirsty poisons prey, 
And drain the sacred juice of life away. 
No kindly Qoods of moisture bathe his tongue^ 
But cleaving to the parched roof it hung ; 
No trickling drops distil, no dewy sweat, 
fo esse his weary limbsy and cool the raging heat* 
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Nor conid be weep ; ev'n grief could not sopply "l 
Streams for the movmfiil office of his eye ; v 

The neTer-fuling soorce of tears was dry. j 

Frantic he flies, and with a careless hand } 

Haris tlie neglected eagle on the sand ; [mand. v. 
Nor hears, nor minds, his pitying chiers com- ) 
For springs he seeks, he digs, he proves the gronnd ; 
For springs in vain explores the desert round; 
For cooling dranglits, which miglit their aid impart, 
And quench the baming venom in his heart, 
Planed io the Tanais,.theRh6ne, or Po, [flow,l 
Or Nile, whose wandering streams o'er Egypt > 
3 till w«nld he rage, still with the fever glow : ) 
The scoKfaing clhnate to hia iate conspires. 
And Iihya*s son assists the Dipsas* fires. 
Now everywhere for drink in vain he pries. 
Now to the Syrts and briny seas he flies; 
The briny seas delight, hot seem not to suffice. 
Nor yet he knows what secret plague he nnrs'd. 
Nor fomid the poison, hat believ'd it tMrst : 
Of thirst, and tiiiffst idone, he still comphuns, 
Raving for thirst, he tears his swelling veins ; 
From every vessel drains a crimson flood. 
And <|uaffii in greedy drmghts his vital blood. 

Tliis Cato saw, and straight, without delay. 
Commands the legions oii to urge their way; 
Nor give the* ioifniring soldier time to know 
What deadljr deeds a ihtal thirst could do. 

But soon a late more sad, with new surprise^ 
From the first object turns their woftderiiig eyea^ 
^retched Sabelhis by a Seps was stmg,. 
Fix*d to \m leg with deadly teeth it himg : 
Sudden the soldier shook it firom the wound, 
Transfixed and naiird It to the barren ground. 
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Of all the dire destractiTe serpent race, 
None have so moch of death, though none are lesi^ 
For straight around the part the akin withdrew. 
The flesh and shrinking sinews backward flew^ 
And left the naked bones expos'd to view. 
The spreading poisons all the parts confonndy 
And the whole body sinks within the wound. 
The brawny thighs no more their mnsdcs boast, 
Bat, melting, all in liquid filth are lost ; 
The well*knit groin above, and ham below, 
Mix*d in one putrid stream, together flow; 
The firm peritonsBum rent in twain. 
No more the pressing entrails could sustain ; 
It yields, and forth they lull; at once they gush 

amain. 
Small relics of the mouldering mass were left, 
At once of substance as of fbrm bereft ; 
Dissolv'd the whole in liquid poison ran. 
And to a nauseous puddle shrank the nan. 
Then burst the rigid nerves, the manly breast, 
And all the texture of the liueaving diest ; 
Resistless vray the conquering venom made. 
And secret nature was at once displayed -, - ^ 
Her sacred privacies all open lie 
To each profane, inquiring, vulgar eye. 
Then the broad shoulders did the pest invade. 
Then o'er the valiant arms and neck it spread ', 
liast sunk, the mind^ imperiat seat the bead. 
So snows dissolved by southern breezes ran, 
So melts the wax beibre the noon-day sun. 
Nor ends the wonder here : though flames are knows 
To waste the flesh, yet stiU they spare the bone : 
Here none were lefl^ no least remains were seen; 
No marks to show that once the man had been» 
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Of all the plagaes which cone the Libyan land, 
(If death and mischief may a crown demand) 
Serpent, the palm ib thine. Though others may 
Boast of their power to force the sonl away <% 
Yet sonl and body both become thy prey. 

A fate of different kind Nasidins foand, 
A burning Prester gave the deadly wonnd ; 
And straight a sudden flame began to spread, 
And paint his visage with a glowing red. 
Witli swift expansion swells the bloated skin, \ 
Nought but an undistingnish'd mass is seen, C 
Whiie the fair human form lies lost within; > 
The pu% poison spreads, and heaves around, 
Till all the man is in the monster drown'd, 
No more the steely plate his breast can stay, 
But yields, and gives the bursting poison way. 
Not waters so, when fire the rage supplies. 
Bubbling on heaps, in boiling cauldrons rise: 
Nor swells the stretching canvass half so fast, j 
When the sails gather all the driving blast, C 
Strain the tough yards, and bow the lofty mast. 3 
The various parts no longer now are known^ 
One headless formless heap remains alone; 
The feathered kind avoid the fatal feast, 
And leave it deadly to some hungry beast : 
With horror seized, his sad companions too, \ 
In haste from the unburied carcase flew; f 

Look'd back, but fled again, for still the monster ?* 
grew. ) 

But fertile Libya still new plagues supplies, 
And to more horrid monsters turns their eyes* 
Deeply the fierce Hasmorrhoi's impressed 
Her fatal teeth on Tulius* valiant breast^ 

4« That if , the life. 
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The noble youth, with virtue's love inspired, 
Her, in her Cato, folloVd and admii'd ; 
Mov*d by his great example, yow'd to share 
With him, each change of that disastrous war; 
And as when mighty Rome's spectators meet 
In the (nil theatre's capacious ^^ seat. 
At once, by secret pipes and channels fed. 
Rich tinctures gush from every antique head ; 
At once ten thousand saffron currents flow. 
And rain their odours on the crowd below : 
So the warm blood at once from every part 
Ran pnrple pobon down, and drain'd the fainting 

heart. 
Blood falls for tears, and o'er his mournful &ce 
Tlie ruddy drops their tainted passage trace : 
Where'er the liquid juices find a way, 
There streams of blood, there crimson rivers stray ; 
His mouth and gushing nostrils pour a flood. 
And <iv'n the pores ooze out the trickling blood ; 
In the red deluge all the parts lie drown'd, 
And the whole body seems one bleeding wound. 

Lamis a colder Aspic bit, and straight 
His blood forgot to flow, his heart to beat ; 
Thick shades upon his eye-lids seem'd to creepi 
And lock him ^t in everlasting sleep : 
No sense of pain, no torment did he know^ 
But sunk in slumbers to the shades below^ 



47 The poblic showf at Rome were M ochibited tt the et^ 
pttiae ift Uw poblic, or some of the f^reat men. This was done 
with isrejit magnifkence; of which this way of perftimini; th^ 
whole place, and tlie speetaton, is a pretty remarlcable instance. 
I know this passage is retidered after a diflferent manner ; baf 
I take this sense of U to be most easy and most probable. 
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Not swifter deaths attend the noxtoiis juice. 
Which dire Sabaean Aconites produce ^. 
We]l may their crafty priests divine, and well 
The fate which they themselves can cause, foretel* 

Fierce firom afar a darting Javelin sb«t, 
(For such the serpent's name has Afric tanght) 
And tlirongfa unhappy Panlns' temples flew ; 
Not poison, but a wound, the soldier aXew* 
No flight so swift, so rapid none we 
Stones from the sounding sUng,compar 
And the shaft loiters from the Scythian 

A Basilisk bold Momis kill'd in vain, 
And nail'd it dying to the sandy plain ; 
Along the spear the sliding venom ran, 
And, sudden, from the weapon, seiz'd the man. 
His hand first toucb'dj ere it his arm invade. 
Soon he divides it with his shining blade : 
The serpent's force by sad example taught, 
With his lost hand his ransom'd life he bought* 

Who that the Scorpion's insect-form surveys,^ 
Would think that ready death his call obeys ? 
Threatening, he rears his knotty tail on high ; - 
The vast Orion thus he doom'd to die, 
And fix'd him, his proud trophy, in the sky. 

Or could we the Salpuga's ^^ ailger dreads 
Or fear upon her little cell to txeiki 



} 



^ The literal translation runs tbai: < Nor are those poiaons 

* more awift to destroy, iivhich the prophetic Sabasans compose 
' of the tree resembling bireb, of which last the Sabiae (asd 

* Boman) miigistrates' rods were made.' I have taken very 
tivr liberties of adding or leaving oot any thiiig in this transla- 
tion. The last circnmstance, indeed, of this passage I- did not 
think material enough to be insisted on. 

^9 A little sort of nenomous ant. 
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Tet she the fatal threads of life coimnaiids, 
And qniclceos oft the Stygian-siaters' hands. 

Ponued by dangers^ thus they pass'd away 
The restless night, and thus the cheerless day ; 
Ev'n earth itself they fear'd, the common bed. 
Where each lay down to rest his weary head. 
There no kind trees their leafy coaches strow. 
The sands no ttuf nor mossy beds bestow ; 
Bat tir'd, and fainting with the tedious toil, 
Expos'd they sleep upon the fatal soil. 
With vital heat they brood upon the ground, 
And breathe a kind attractive vapour round. 
While chill, with eolder nighf s ungentle air, 
To man's warm breast his snaky foes repair, 
And find, ungrateful guests, a shelter there : 
Thence, fresh supplies of poisonous r^e return,^ 
And fiercely, with recruited deaths, they bum. 

" Restore, (thus sadly oft the soldier said) 
Restore Emathia's plains, from whence we fled y 
This grace at least, ye cruel gods, afford, 
Tliat we may fall beneath the hostile sword. 
The Dipsas* here in Caesar's triumph sl^are, 
And fell Cerastse ^° wage bis civil war. 
Or let us haste away, press further on, . 
/Urge our bold passage to the burning sooe, 
And die by those ethereal flames alone. 
Afric, thy deserts we accuse no more. 
Nor blame, oh Nature I thy creating pow'r: 
From man thou wisely didst these wilds divide, 
And for thy monsters here alone provide ; 
.A region waste, and void of all beside. 
Thy prudent care forbade tlie barren field. 
The yellow harvest's ripe increase to yield f 

so A kkid of hocne^sevfients. 
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M«D and his labonn well thoo didst deny; 
And badst him from the land of poisons fly. 
We, impioos we, the bold irruption made ; 
We this, the serpent's world, did first invade ; 
Take then our lives a forfeit for the crime, 
Whoe*er thou art that ruFst this carsed dime ; 
What god soe*er that lonely lov'st to reign, 
And dost the commerce of mankind disdain; 
Who, to secure thy horrid timpire's bonnd, 
Hast fix*d the Syrts, and torrid realms around ; 
Here the wild waves, there the flames' scordiing 

breath, 
And fiird the d<«adflil middle space with death. 
Behold, to thy retreats our arms we bear, 
And with Rome's civil rage profhne thee here ^ 
Ev'n to thy inmost seats we strive to go, 
And seek the limits of the world to know.- 
Perhaps more dire events attend us yet; 
N^w deaths, new monsters, still iurt go to meiet.' 
Perhaps to those far seas our journey bends, 
Where to the waves the burning sun descends ; 
Where, rushing headlong down heaven's azure steep, 
All red he plunges in the hissing deep : 
Low sinks the pole, declining from its height, 
And seems to yield beneath the rapid weight 

** Nor further lands from dune herself are known^ 
But Mauritanian Juba*s realms alone. 
Perhaps while, rashly daring, on we plass, 
Fate may discover some more dreadfhl place ; 
Till, late repenting, we may wish in vain 
Tb see these serpents and these sands again^. 
One joy at least do these sad regions give, 
Ev'n here we know 'tis possible to live; 
That, by the native plagues ", we may perceive. 

'''Theierpenli. 
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Nor ask we now for Asia's gentler day, 
Nor now for European suns we pray ; 
Thee, Airic, now, thy absence we deplore, 
And sadly thuik we ne'er shall see thee more. 
Say, in what part, what climate art thou lost ? 
Where have we 1^ Gyrene's happy frost ? 
Cold skies we felt, and frosty winter there, 
While more than sammer-snns are raging here, 
And break the laws of the well-order'd year. 
Southward^ beyond earth's limits, are we pass'd. 
And Rome at length beneath onr feet is plac'd. 
Grant us, ye gods, one pleasure ere we die, \ 
Add to onr harder fiite this only joy, [fly." ( 

That CsBsar may pursue, and follow where we) 

Impatient, thus the soldier oft complains. 
And seems by telling to relieve his pains. 
But most the virtues of their matchless chief 
Inspire new strength, to bear with every grief: 
All night, vrith careful thoughts and watchful 

eyes. 
On the bare sands expos'd tlie hero lies ; 
In every place alike, in every hour, 
Dares his ill fortune, and defies her pow'r. 
Unwearied still, his common care attends 
On every £ite, and cheers bis dying friends : 
With ready haste at each sad call he flies, 
And more than health, or life itself, supplies ; 
With virtue's noblest precepts arms their souls, 
And ev'n their sorrows, like his ovm, controls. 
Where'er he comes, no signs of grief are shown ; 
Grief, an unmanly weakness, they disown. 
And scorn to sigh, or breathe one parting groan 
Still urging on his pious cares, he strove 
The sense of outward evik to remove) 
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And, by bb presence, tangbt them to disdain 
The feeble rage and inpotenee of pain. 

Bat uow, so many tcils and dangers paw'd, 
Fortune grew kind, and brongfat relief at last. 
Of all who scorching Afnc*s son endnre, 
None like the swarthy PsyUians ^* are secure. 
Skiird in the lore of powerfnl herbs and diarms. 
Them, nor the serpent's tooth nor poison harms : 
Nor do they thus in arts alone excel, 
But nature too their blood has teropei'd well, 
And taught with fital force the yenom to lepeL 
With healing gifts and privileges grac'd, 
Well in the land of serpents were they plac*d; 
Truce with the dreadftil tyrant. Death, they have. 
And border safely on his realm, the grave. 
Such is their confidence in tme-boni blood. 
That oft with apps they prove their doubtful brood : 
When wanton vrives tiidr jealous rage inflame, 
The new-bom infent clears or damns tiie dane ; 
If subject to the wrathful serpent's wound, 
The mother's shame is by the danger fonnd ; 
But if, unhurt, the fearless infent laugh ; 
The wife is honest, and the husband safe. 
So when Jove's bird on some tall cedar's head 
Has a new race of generous eaglets bred. 
While yet unplum'd within the nest they lie, 
Wary she turns them to the eastern sky : 
Then, if unequal to the god of day, y 

Abash'd they shrink, and shun the potent ray, C 
She spurns 'em forth, and casts 'em ^nite away: j 



S^ These people were neighboan to the Kasamone^, anri 
were rather takes by Cato along with him when be begnn hi» 
mardi, than ToimmI out apoa the way. 
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Bat if with daring eyes nnmov'cl they gate, 
Withstrad the light, and bear the goiden blaze ; 
Tender she broods them witfi a pareof s loTe^ 
The ftitnre servants of her master Jove. 
Nor sale themseWes alone the Psyllians are, 
But to their gnests extend their fHendly care. 
First, wliere the Roman camp is marlL'd, around ^ 
Circling they pass; then chanting, charm thef 
ground, L 

And chase the serpents with the mystic soand. ) 
Beyond the ihrthest tents rich fires tiiey build, 
That healthy medicinal odours yield : 
There foreign Galbannm ^' dissolving fries, 
And crackling flames from humble Wall-wort rise ; 
There Tamarisk, which no green leaf adorns, 
And there the spicy Syrian Costos bums : 
There Centaury supplies the wholesome flame. 
That iVom Thessalian Chirott ^* takes its name ', 
The gumiiiy Larcli-tree, and the Thapsos there, 
Wonnd-wort and Muiden-weed, perfume the air. 
There the large branches of the long-tiv'd Hart, 
With Southern-wood, their odours strong impart ; 
The monsters of the land, the serpents h\\, 
Fly far away, and shun the hostile smell. 
Securely thus they pass the nights away ; 
And if they chance to meet a wound by day, 
The Psyllian artists straight their skill disphiy. 
Tlien striTes the Leach the power of charms to show, 
And bravely combats with the deadly foe : 



ly. J 



'2 Foretcn to Africa, as being fooiMl in the raonntain Amanoa 
|n Sytia. 

'^ The vlrtaes of the herb Centaary were found out by the 
Centatir Chtroni famous for his skill in physic, and took its 
(larae firom him. 
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With spittle first he marks the part around^ 
And keeps the poison prisoner in the wound -, . 
Then sudden he begins the magic song, 
And rolis the numbers hasty o'er his tongoe : 
Swift he runs on ; nor pauses once for breatby 
To stop the progress of approaching death ; 
He fears the cure might suffer by dehiy, 
And life be lost, but for a moment's stay. 
Thus oft, though deep within the veins it lies. 
By magic nambers chas'd, the mischief flies. 
But if it hear too slow, if still it stay, 
And scorn the potent charmer to obey : 
With forceful lips he fastens on the wonnd, 
Drains out, and spits the venom to the ground. 
Thus by long use and oft experience taught, 
- He knows from whence his hurt the patient got ; 
He proves the part through which the poison poss'dy 
And knows each various serpent by the taste. 

The warriors thus relieved amidst their pains, 
Held on their passage throngb> the desert plains. 
And now the silver empress of the night 
Had lost, and twice regain'd ^', her borrowed light. 
While Cato, wandering o>r the wasteful field, 
Patient in all his labours, she beheld. 
At length, condensed in clods the sands appear, 
And show a better soil and country near. 
Now from afar thin tufts of trees arise, 
And scattering cottages delight their eyes : 

55 That it, doring the space of two months. The eiqpiresa 
lime of Cato's march is diversely related by Ftatarch, Strabo, 
and Lncan ; the first allowing bat seven days for it; the seoonif, 
tbiily ; and the last, as we see here, two months. Hus is of 
no great consequencs ; since they might fix the begimihig of hi^ 
joarney, and reckon bis departare, from several places. 
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But when the soldier once beheld again 
The raging lion ^^ shake his horrid mane, 
What hopes of better lands his sool pos8fss*d ! 
What joys he felt, to view tlie dreadful beast! 
Leptis '7 at last they reach*d, that nearest lay ; j 
There tree from storms, and the sun's parqhing C 
At ease they pass'd the wintry year away, [ray, ) 
When, sated with the joys which slaughters yield, 
Retiring Caesar left Emathia's field ; 
His other cares laid by, he sought alone 
To trace the footsteps of his dying son. 
Led by tlie guidance of reporting fame^ 
First to the Thracian Hellespont ^^ be came. 
Here young Leander perish'd in the flood. 
And here the tower of mournful Hero stood : 
Here with a narrow stream, the flowuig tide, 
Europe from wealthy Asia does divide. 
From hence the curious victor passing o'er, 
Admiring, sought tlie fiun'd Sigaean shore ''• 

56 Some of the commenUton upon this verse. 

Qui pHtnum Mtvoa contra vidire Leones, 

fmcy that k refers to a castom which the natives of this coonlry 
liad to hang up the lions, which thqr had caught or killed, upon 
crosses ; and that they were these cmcifled lions which Cato't 
soldiers were so glad to meet with. But I can see no reason 
for such a far-fetched interpretation ; the meaning seems to me 
to be, that by meeting with those beasts, who usually prey npoo 
tame cattle, they foimd they were come into or near an in- 
liabited country. 

57 Leptis parva, now l>mpta In Barbary. 

58 Caesar very naturally followed Pom|>ey into Asia, where 
he had so great an interest. 

59 A promontory now called cape Janisari, In Asia Minor, 
on the Archipelago, over against the island of Tenedos, near thf 
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There might he tomlM of GnBcian chieft behold, 

Renowii*d in sacred verse by bards of old. 

T^here the long mins of the wafls^ appeared. 

Once by great Neptnne and Apollo rear'd : 

There stood old Troy, a Tenerable name ; 

For ever consecrate to deathless fame. 

Now blasted mossy trunks with branches sere, 

Brambles and weeds, a loathsome forest rear; 

Where once, in palaces of regal state, 

Old Priam and the Trojan princes sate : 

Where temples once, on lisfty columns borne, 

Majestic did the wealthy town adorn. 

All rude, all waste and desolate is laid, 

And ev'n the ruin'd rains are decay'd. 

Heri Caesar did each storied place surrey, 1 

Here saw the rock, where, Neptnne to obey, ^ 

Hesione was bound the monster's prey. * ) 

Here, in the eorert of a secret grove, 

The bless'd Anehises^' claspM the queen of love: 

Here fair Oenone ^ play'd, here stood the cave 

Where Paris once the fatal judgment gave; 

roins of the aodent Troy. Hefe wa« Uie tombi of Achilles 
and Patrodni. 

Rhoetion, or Rhcetiam, was a town and promontory likewife 
thereaboats; where was the tomb of Ajav, the son of Telamon. 

6o Keptiine and Apollo agreed with Laomedon, king of 
Troy, to baild w^lls roand his city ; which when they had per* 
formed, and the king refnaed to pay them according to agree- 
ment, Keptnne in revenge sent a sea-monster amongst hii peo- 
ple ; to appease whom, the Trojans were forced to expose their 
daughters to be devoured by him. Among the rest Hedone, 
the kiii^s daughter, being tied to a rock for tliis purpose, waa 
delivered by Hercules, who killed the monster. 

^' The father of Aneas. 

<S^ The ftrst mistress of Paris, while be was a she^erd, and 
had not seen Hflen, See Ovid^ Epifltla. The story of Gaqy- 
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Here lovely Ganymede to heaven was Boftoe; 
Each rock, and every tree^ recordmg tales adont 
Here all that does of Xanthus' stream remain. 
Creeps a small brook along the dnsty plain. 
Whilst careless and secnrely on they passy 
The Phrygian guide forbids to press the grass: 
^ This place (he said) for ever sacred keep^ 
For here the Mcred bones of Hector sleep." 
Then warns hhn to observe, where, nidely cast^ 
Disjointed stones lay broken and de&c'd: 
** Here h& last fiite (he cries) did Priam prove ; 
Here on <his altar of Hercaean jove^^.*' 

Oh^ poesy divine 1 Oh, sacred song! 
To thee bright fame and length of £ys belong; 
Thou, goddesdf thou eternity canst give, 
^nd bid secure the mortal hero live. ' 
Nor, CabSKt^ thou disdain that I rehearse 
Thee, and ttiy wars, in no ignoble verse ; 
l$ince, if in aught the tatian muse excels' 
My name, and thine, immortal I foretel i 
Eternity our labours shall rei^rd, 
And Lncan flourish, like the Grecian Imrdi 
My numbers sbaU^to latest times convey 
The tyrant Caesar, and Pharsalia's day^ 

When long the chief hi^ wondering eyes had cast 
On ancient monmnents of ages past ; 

mede, and iddeed moM •# the rot hers meMioned, are knowa 
IkMct. 

03 This alur of Jopiter Ilerotas, or Penetralia, waa conae- 

crated to that god, as the keeper ot the hoaae aud family. He 

ii called Hercsens ftrom the Greek word *£fx^, which sii;*' 

nifles an iuclosare; and his altar was placed accordingly oak' 

' the wall. 

vol.. Ifr tf 
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Of living tnrf an altir straight be made, 

Then on the fire rich gnms and incense bid, 

And thns, successful in his vows, he pray* 

** Ye shades divine I Who keep this sacred place; 

And thou, £neasl autlior of my race ; 

Ye powers ^^, whoever from burning Troy did come. 

Domestic gods of Alba, and of Rome, 

Who still preserve yonr min'd country's name. 

And on yonr altars guard the Phrygian flame^' : 

And thou, bright maid, who art to men denied } > 

PallaB, who dost thy sacred pledge ^ confide > 

To Rome, and in her inmost temple bide ; j 

Hear, and auspicious to my yows incline, 

To me, the greatest of the Julian line : 

Prosper my future ways ; andlof I vow 

Yonr ancient state and honours to bestow; 

Ansonian hands shall Phrygian walls restore ^^^ 

And Rome repay what Troy confer'd before.** 

He said; and hasted to his fleet away. 

Swift to repair the loss of this delay. 

Up sprung the wind, and with a firesbening gale 

The kind nor^-west fill*d every swelling sail; 

light o'er the foamy waves the navy flew, 

TiU Asia's shores^ and Rhodes, no more they view. 

64 This iovocatioA is •ddr c w ei to thote gods whose inuifBi 
iEneas broaght with him firotn Troy; which were placed at 
AH» by his son Aacanios, and aflerwards removed to Rone. 

65 The fire of Vesta. 

6S The Palladimn. 

67 I do not Icnow whether Lacan does not hint in this psfr. 
sage at the design which Aagnstos Caesar had to translate tiie 
seat of empire fh>ni Rome to Troy, and which Mens. Dader 
hss observed, from M. Le Fevrt, gave occasion for one of tb« 
most bcaniilW odes in Horace. 
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Six times tbe night her sable round bad made; > 
The seventh now passing on, the chief surveyed > 
High Pharos shining through the gloomy shade: \ 
The coast descried, he waits the rising day, 
Then safely to the port directs his way. 
There wide with crowds overspread he sees the shore 
And echoing hears the loud tnmnltuons roar. ' 
Distrnstfiil of his fate, he gives command 
To stand aloof, nor trust the doubted land • 
When lo ! a messenger appears, to bring 
A fatal pledge of peace from Egypt's king: 
Hid in a veil, and closely covered o'er, 
Poropey's pate visage in his hand he bore. 
An impious orator*' the tyrant sends, [commends. 
Who thus, with fitting words, the moBstrons gift 
'< HaU ! first and greatest of the Roman nam • 
In power most mighty, most renown'd in fkme : ' 
Hail ! rightly now, the worid's nnrivard lord! 
That benefit thy Pharian friends afford* 
My king bestows the prize % arms have sonsht 
For which Pharsalia's field, in vain, was fought ' 
No task remains fbr fhtore labours naw; 
The civil wars are finish'd at a blow. 
To heal Thessalia's ruins, Pompey fled 
To us for succour, and by us lies dead. 
Thee, Cssar, with this costly pledge we buy • 
Thee to our fiiendsh ip, with this victim, tie. ' 

6S Thu TUUnons naUnwior was Theodotos (he rbetoiidan 
pf Chios, the worthy preceptor of Mcb a prince as PtoleniT 
He was one of his coandl. and bad been a principal adyistt 
of Uito barbarons murder. Plutarch says, he was afterwarda 
4aken by Bmtiis in Asia, and by him put to a veiy cruel death. 
Applan says, he was enicifled by order of Cassias. If is prettv 
ceruin that be came to Mch an end as be had dcM-vcd. 



£gypf s proud sceptre freely then receive, 
tThate'er the feitUe flowing Nile can give : 
Accept the trearares ^ which thi« deed has spar'd;' 
Accept the benefit withoat reward. 
Deign, Caesar! deign to think my royal lord 
Worthy the aid of thy tictorions sword : 
In the first rank of greatness shall he stand; 
Re, who conid Ponipey*s desttliy command. 
Nor frown disdainfiU on the profief d spoil, 
because not dearly bought with blood and toil; 
But think, oh think, what sacred ties were broke,' 
How friendship pleaded, and how nature spoke : 
Itiat Pompey, mdio restored Auletes*^° crown, 
The father's ancient guest was murder'd by the son. 
't'hen judge thyself, or ask the world and ialney 
If services like these deserve a nanui. 
If gods and men the daring deed abhor, 
Think, for that reason, Gsesar owes the more : 
This blood for thee, though not by thee, was spilt; 
Thou hast the benefit, and we the guflt" 

He said, and strtiight the horrid gift unveH'c^ 
And steadfint to the gazing victor held. 
Chang'd was the face, deform'd with death all o'er, > 
Pale, ghastly, wan, and stain*d with clotted gore, > 
Unlike the Pompey Caesar knew before. J 

He nor at first disdain'd the fiital boon. 
Nor started from the dreadful sight too soon. 
Awhile his eyes the murderous scene endurey> 
l>oubting they view ; but shun it idien secure. 
At length, he stood convinc'd the deed was done 9 
He saw 'twas safe to mourn his lifeless son : 

^ ' The money wkkh tboa, O Oaenr, wooldic have flvcri 
''wUlingljr to Imtc thb deed done/ 
'^ Tlw drame of young Blokniy*! fiMter. 



And straight the ready tears, that 8tay*d till now, 
Swift at command with piooa semblance flow. 
As if detesting, flrom the sight he tomsy 
Andy groaning, with a heart triumphant monms. 
He fears his impious thought should be descried, 
And seeks in tears the swelling joy to hide. 
Thus the curs'd Pharian tyrant's hopes were cross'd, 
Thus all the merit of his gifit was lost ; 
Thus for the murder Caesura thanks wero spar'd ; 
He chose to mourn it rather than reward. 
He who relentless through Pharsalia rode. 
And on the Senate's mangled iathers trode; 
He who, without one pitying sigh, beheld 
The blood and slaughter of that woefiil field; 
Thee, murdered Fompey, could not ruthless see^ 
But paid the tribute of his grief to thee. 
Oh, mystery of fortune and of fate ! 
Oh, iil-consorted piety and hate ! 
And canst thou, Csesar, then thy tears afibrd 
To the dire object of thy Tengeful sword ? 
Didst thou for this devote his hostile head ; 
Pursue him living, to bewail him dead ? 
Could not the gentle ties of kindred move? 
Wert thou not touch'd with thy sad Julia's love? 
And weep'st thou now? Dost thou these tears pro- 
vide 
To win the friends of Pompey to thy side? 
Perhaps with secret rage thou dost repine. 
That he should die by any hand but tUne : 
Thence fall thy tean, that Ptolemy has done 
A murder due to Gsesnr's hand alone. 
What secret springs soe'er these currenta know, 
^hey ne^er by piety were taught to flow. 
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Ox didst tbon kindly, like a carefol friendy 
Panne him flying only to defend ? 
Well was bit fate denied to thy command ! 
Weil was he snatched by fortune from thy hand 1 
Fortune withheld this glory from thy name. 
Forbade thy power to save, and spar'd the Ronuui 
shame. 

Still he goes on to vent his grieft aloud, 
And, artful, thus deceives the easy crowd : 

" Hence from my sight, nor let me see thee more ; 
Haste, to thy king his fatal gift restore. 
At Caesar have you aim!d the deadly blow, 
And woanded Caesar worse than Pompey now : - 
The cruel hands by which this deed was done, 
Have torn away the wreaths my sword had woo. 
That noblest prize this civil war could give, 
llie victor's right to bid the vanqoish'd live. 
Then tell your king his gift should be repaid; 
I would have sent him Cleopatra's head ; 
But tliat he wishes to behold her dead. 
How has he dar*d, this Egypt's petty lord. 
To join his murders to the Roman sword? 
Did I for this, in heat of war, distain 
With noblest blood Ematfaia's purple plain. 
To license Ptolemy's pernicious reign ? 
Did I with Pompey scorn the world to share ? 
And can I an Ef^^*^ partner bear? 
In vain the warlike trumpet* s dreadful sound 
Has rous'd the universe to arms around ; 
Vain was the shock of nations, if they own, 
Now, any power on earth but mine alone. 
If hither to your impious shores I came, 
Twas to .assert, at once, my power and fame ^ 
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Lest the p«le iiiry Eovy should have said, 
your crimes I damn'd noty4>r your arms I fled. 
Nor think to fawn before me, and deceive; 
I know the welcoiQe you prepare to give. 
Thessalia's field preserves me from your bate. 
And guards the victor's head from Pompey*s fate* 
What niin, gods ! attended on my arms ! 
What dangers unforeseen ! What waiting bwin8[ 
Pompey, and Rome, and exile, were my fear; 
See yet a fourth, see Ptolemy appear! 
The boy-king's vengeance loiters in the rear. 
But we forgive his youth, and bid him know 
Pardon and Ufe*s the most we can bestow. 
For you, the me^er herd, with rites divine 
And pioos cares, the warrior's head inshrine^ 
Atone witli penitence the iqjnr'd shade. 
And let his ashes in their urn be laid; 
Pleas*d, let his ghost lamenting Caesar know, 
Andfeel my presence here, ev*n in the realms below* 
Oh, what a day of joy was lost to Rome, 
Wlien hapless Pompey did to Egypt come ! 
When, to a father and a friend unjust. 
He rather chose the Pharian boy to trust. 
The wretched world that loss of peace shall me ; 
Of peace, which from our (riendship might ensue : 
But thus the gods their hard decrees have made; 
in vain for peace and for repose I pray'd ; 
In vain implor'd that wars and rage might end, 
That, suppUantrtike, I might to Pompey bend, 
Beg him to live, and once more be my friend. 
Then had my labours met their just reward, 
And, Pompey, thou in all my glories sbar'd; 
Then, jars and enmities all past and gone, 
f n pleasurf had the peaceful years roird on : 



I. ) 
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All sboold forgive, to make the joy complete ; 
/^hou thonldftt tby harder fate, and Rome my warf 
forget." 
Fast fidling still the tears, thus spoke the chief; 
But found no partner in the specious grief. 
Oh I glorious liberty '* I when all shall dare 
A fiice, unlike their mighty lord, to wear! 
^Sach in his breast the rismg sorrow kept. 
And thought it s^fe to lingh, though Gsesar wept. 

7z Thb it a TOry uliricftl Iron J. He menu thai the ituiderf' 
)>y dnrat not ihow any sign bat thai of joy ; rince Caesar, though 
outwardly he teemed to grieve, was in hit lieart pleased with 
IhKt execrable action. Bot this is an insttnce of Lacan's pre- 
judice againtt Caesar ; a finilt of which I am sorry an author, 
^who seania to iMt^ bMa« loTjir of hlf coantry, iboald be ap 
often guilty. 
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BOOK X. 



ARGUMENT. 

X^aesar npon his arrival in Egypt finds Ptolemy engafed in a 
qoarrel witb his ilstar Claopaira; whom, at the insttgatioa of 
FhoUnns and bis other /evil ooanseHors, lie had deprived of 
her share in the kingdom, and imprisoned. She finds means 

- to escape; comes privately to Caesar, and puts herself under 
Ibis protection. Caesar interposes in the quarrel, and recon- 
ciles them. They, in retnm, entertain Mm widi gnat mag;* 
nificence and Imdnry, at the royal palace in Alcxahdria. At 
Ihis feast, Caesar (who at his first arrival had visiled the tomb 
of Alexander the Great, and vrhalever else was eorioas io 
that city,) inquires of the chief priest Achoreos; and is by 
him informed of the course of the Nile, its stated increase 
and decrease, with the several causes that had been till that 
time assigned for it. In the meantime, Hiotinns writes pri- 
vately to Achillas, to draw the army to Alepaadrla, and sur- 
prise Caesar ; this he immediately performs, uid bcsicfes the 
palace. Bat Caeiar, having set the city and many of the 
Egyptian ships on fire, escapes to-the island and tower of 
Pharos, carrying the yonng kinjg and Photinus, whom he 
still kept in Ms power, with him; there having discovered 
the treachery of Photiniis, hfr pots Urn to death. At the same 
time Andnde, Ptolemy's younger sister, having by the advice 
of her tut<^r, the ennoch Ganymedes, assumed the regal an. 
thority, orders Achillu to be killed likewise, and renews the 
vrar against Caesar. Upon the mole, between Pharos apd 
Alexandria, he is enc<Hnpasaed by the enemy, and very near 
being slain ; bnt at length breaks through, leaps into the sea, 
and with his nsnal courage and good fortune swims in safety 
to bis own fleet. 
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SooH u the victor reach'd tlie guilty abore^ 
Yet red with stains of murder'd Pompey's gore. 
New toils his still prevailing fortune met, 
By impious Egypt's gedins bard beset. 
The strife was now, — if this detested land 
Should own imperial Rome's supreme command. 
Or CsBsar bleed beneath some Pharian hand. 
But tliou, oh Pompey ! thy diviner shade, 
Came timely to this cruel father's aid ; 
Thy influence the deadly sword withstood, 
Nor suffered Nile, again, to blush with Roman blood. 
9afe in the pledge of Pompey, slain «o late^ 
Proud Caesar enters Alexandria's gate : 
Ensigns on high the long procession lead ; 
The warrior and bis aimed train succeed. 
Meanwhile, loud-murmuring, the moody throng 
Behold his Fasces borne in state along { 
Of innovations fiercely they complain. 
And scornfully reject the Roman reign. 
Soon saw the chief the' untoward bent they take. 
And found that Pompey fell not for his sake. 
Wisely, bowe'er, he hid bis secret fear. 
And held his way with well-dissembled cheer. 
Careless, he runs their gods and temples o!er, 
The' ni^numents of Macedonian powV ' ; 
But neither god, nor shrine, nor mystic rite, 
Their city, nor her walls, his soul delight : 
Their caves beneath^ his fancy chiefly led. 
To search the gloomy mansions of the dead ; 

' Alexandria was built by Alexander the Great. 

* The Eej-plians embatming tbeir dead* and bnrylng tlieni 
in these Urge cavet io great namben together, is' very well 
known. They are what are now called Cataeorobs, and are 
•o freqoenUy vieited by travdlen. 
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Thither with secret pleasure he descendi. 
And to the guide's recording tale attends. 

There the vain yoath whoinade the world his prize^ 
That prosperous robber, Alexander, lies. 
When pitying death at length bad freed mankind, 
To samd rest his bones were here consigned : 
His bones, that better had been toss'd and burVd, 
With just contempt, aroimd the injured world. 
But fortune spar'd the dead ; and partial fate, 
For ages, fix*d his Pharian empire's date^. 
If e'er oar long-lost liberty return. 
That carcase is reserved for public sconi : 
Now it remains a monument c<miess*d. 
How one prond man could lord it o'er the rest. 
To Macedon, a comer of the earth, 
The vast ambitious spoiler ow'd his birth : 
There soon he scom'd his father's humbler reign. 
And view'd his vanquish'd Athens * with disdain. 
Driv'n headlong on, by &te s resistless force, 
Through Asia's realms he took bis dreadful course : 
His ruthless sword laid human nature waste. 
And desolation foUow'd where be pass'd. 
Red Ganges blush'd, and fiun'd Euphrates' flood. 
With Persian tins, and that witli Iiidian blood. 
$Qch is the bolt ijrhich angry Jove employs. 
When, Undistingiilshing, his wrath destroys : 
Such to mankind portentous meteors rise. 
Trouble the gasing earth, and blast the skies. 

3 From ttie int Ptolemy who sueeeeded Alexander, to ihif 
wortiileM prince who mordered Pompey, tboot two bandrad 
and dghty yeart. 

4 Kot only AUieni, bat t good pert of Greece, had been mb- 
^bied by hia father Philip ; partly by force, and partly by finndu 
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Nor flange^ nor flowl, his restless rage withstmd. 
Nor Syrts mifeithful, nor llie Libyan sand : 
O'er waves anknown he meditates hts way, 
And seeks tiie hoondless emfiire of the sea ^ ^ 
£v*n to the utmost west he ironld have gone, 
Where Telhys* lap rec^ves the setting son ; 
Aroond each pole his cirenit would haire tmde, 
And dmnk from secret Nile's remotest head. 
When nature^ hand his wild ambition stay'd : 
With him, that power his pride had lov'd so well, 
pis monstrous universal emp/re fell : 
No heir, no just successor, left behmd, 
Eternal wars he to bis friendi assigned, 
7*0 tear the world, and scramble for mankind. 
Yet still he died tiie master of his iame «, 
And Parthia ;to the last rever'd his name : 
The haughty East from Qreece receiv'd her doom. 
With lower homage than she p^ to Rome. 
Though from the frozen pole our empire run, 
Far as the journeys of the southern sun : 
Jn triumph though our conquering eagles fly, 
Where'er soft Zephyrs fan the western shy ; 
i$till to the hau^ty Partlitan must we yield^ 
And mourn the loss of Carrae*s dreadiul field : 
Still shall the race untam'd their pride avow, [how. 
And lift those heads aloft, which Fella ? taught to 
From Casium now the beardless monarch came^ 
To quench the kindUng Alexandrian's flame. 

5 la this be bints at Aleunder^ design of discovering Um 
Indian ocean, mentioned by Q. Cnrtins. 

^ Alexander died in possession of tlie mnpire be lad acquired; 
and Partbia, wiih tbe rest of tiie east, aclcnowledged Ma power. 

7 A city in Maoedon wbere Alexamkr wa» bom« fkx>q^ 
arjlienoe l\e is often caUed PeUaBsOr 
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The' nnwarlilke rabble soon the tnntalt ceaie, 
And he, their king, remains the pledge of peace '; 
When veird in secresy ', and dark disgniiie^ 
To mighty Ceaair, Cleopatra flies. 
Won by persuasive gold, and rich reward^ 
Her keeper's hand her prison-gates unbar'd, 
And a light galley for her flight prepai'd. 
6fa, Altai fotm ! thy native ]^;ypf s shaine I 
Hion lewd perdition of the Latian name I 
l^ow wert tiion doom'd onr iiiries to increasciy 
And be vdiat Helen was to Troy and Greece ! 
When with an host '%' from vile Ganopus led 'V 
Thy vengeance aim'd at great Augustus' head ; 
When thy shrill timbrel^s sound was heard from fiury 
And Rome herself shook at the coming war ; 
When donbtflil fortune, near Lencadia's straud, 
Suspended long the World's supreme command. 
And almost gave it to a womau's hand. 
Such daring courage swells her wanton heart, 
While Roman lovers' Romaii fires impart : 
Glowing alike with greatness and delight. 
She rose still bolder from each guilty night/ 
Then blame we hapless Anthony no more, 
jLost and nodone by fatal beauty's powY; 

8 Casar had good reason to doabt the designs of tbe Alezaif^ 
driana, and therefore kept their kihg within his power. 

9 Cleopatra, having bribed tliose gaards'wbohad thecoseody 
of lier person, was brought by ApoUodoms, her tutor, wrapped 
tfp in a kind of qtiilt, or flock-bed, by night to Cssar. 

<o When she Joined with M^ Antony agaibat Atgastns. The 
foves of Antony and Cleopatra, the battle of Actinm, and thtf 
edDseqnences of it, are too well known to need any explanation. 

" Canopos is a city of Egypt, now called Bochir, with a 
]k>it at the mouth of the west-arm of the 19Ue upon the Mi^- 
ftmuuii. In this place It to ukcn Ar Egypt itself. 
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If Gftsar, long inur'd to nge and anms, 

iSnbmitB his stubborn heart to those soft charms ; 

If reeking from Emathia's dreadinl plain. 

And horrid with the blood of thottsands slain, 

He sinks lascirions in a lewd embrace, 

While Ponipey's ghastly spectre haunts the place j 

If Julia's chastest name he cwa forget, 

And raise her brethren of a bastard-set; 

If indolently he permits from fkr 

Bold Cato to revive '^ the fainting war; 

If he can give away tlie fmits of blood. 

And fight to make a stmmpet^ title good« 

To him, disdaining or to feign a tear, 
Or spread her artfully disheveird hair ^\ 
In comely sorrow*s decent garb array'd. 
And trusting to her beauty's certain aid. 
In words like these began the Pharian maid: 

'* If loyal birth, and the Lagaean name, 
Thy favouring pity, greatest Caesar ! claim ; 
Redress my wrongs, thus humbly I implore,^ 
And to her state an injured queen restore. 
Here shed thy jnster influence, and rise 
A star auspicious to Egyptian skies. 
Nor is it strange for Pharos to behold 
A woman's temples bound with regal gold : 
No laws our softer sex's powers restrain. 
But uodistinguish'd equally we reign. 

'^ While Caesar was in Effypt, Cato and Scipio were drawing 
together the remains of Pompey's forces, and forming a new 
army in Africa. 

'3 Cleopatra wfts so aecnre of the power of her beaaty, that 
she took DO pains to set off her affliction, or appear nore 
sorrowful than she really wis. 
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Voachsafe my royal ilither^ will to read. 
And learn what dying Ptolemy decreed ; 
My just pretensions stand recorded there. 
My brother's empire and his bed to share. 
Nor would the gentle boy his love refuse, 
Did cnrs'd Potidnus leave him free to choosey 
But now in vassalage he holds his crown. 
And acts by power and passions not his own; 
Nor is my soul on empire fondly set, 
But could with ease my royal rights forget ; 
So thou llie throne from vile dishonour save. 
Restore the master, and depose the slave. 
What scom^ what pride his haughty bosom swell, 
Since at his bidding Roman Pompey fell I 
(EvHi now, which, oh I ye righteous gods avert. 
His sword is leveird at thy noble heart) 
Thon and mankind are wrong*d, when he shall dart, 
Or in thy prize, or in' thy crime, to share." 

In vain her words the vrarrior's ears assaird. 
Had not her face beyond her tongue prevatPd ; 
From thence resistless eloquence she draws. 
And with the sweet persuasion gains her cause. 
His sinbbom heart dissolves in loose delight, 
And grants her suit, for one lascivious night. 
Egypt and Caesar '^ now, in peace agreed. 
Riot and feasting to the war succeed : 
The vranton queen displays her wealthy store, 
Excess unknown to frugal Rome before. 
Rich as some iane by kivish zealots rear'd. 
For the prood banquet, stood the hall prepared : 
Thick golden plates the latent beams infold, 
And the high roof was fretted o'er with gold : 

• '^ Ctenr had, to all ontward appearance, reconcU«d Ploteoiy 
and bit liMcr. 
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Of solid QMrMe all tbe walls were oMute, 
And onyx ev^ the meaner floor inlaid; 
While porphyry and agate round the coort. 
In massy columns, rose a proud support. 
Of solid ebony '^ eadi post was wrought. 
From swarthy Meroe '^ prafusiely brought : 
With ivory was the entrance crusted o*er. 
And polish'd tortoise hid each shining door ; 
While on the cloudy spot^ enchas'd was seett 
The lively emerald's never-fading green. 
Within, the royal beds and couches shone 
Beamy and bright with many a costly stone; 
In glowing purple rich the coverings lie; 
Twice had they drank the noblest Tyrian dye : 
Others (aa Fharian artists have the skill 
To mix the party-«oloar'd web at will) 
With winding ti-ails of various silks were made. 
Where branching gold set off the rich brocade* 
Around, of evei-y age and choicer form, 
Huge crowds, whole nations of attendants swarm; 
S^ome Mrait in yellow rings of golden hair. 
The vanquished Rhine sbow'd Oeesar none so fair > 
Others were seen vrith swarthy woolly heads, 
Black as eternal n^t's unchanging shades. 
Here squealing eunuchs, a dismemberM train. 
Lament the losar of genhd joys in vain : 
There nature^s noblest work, a youthful band. 
In the full pride of blooming manhood stand. 

'^ The wood-woiMc med ooly to be covered ov«r wMh thiir 
t^cn of ebony ; here it was entirely miide of tlut costly tree. 

'^ An iiland formed by tbe Kile in i&thiopia, ftom whence 
ebony was brooght. Some edition* read EbettuB Mariotica inr 
(his place, bat erroneouBiyf for there b no ebony grows utmt 
narcotis in Egy^ 
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All duteouB on the Pharian princes wait ; 
The princes ronnd the board recline in state. 
With mighty Caesar, more than princes great. 
On i^ory feet the citron board was wrought, 
Richer tiian those with captive Juba '^ brought. 
With eyery wile ambitions beauty tries 
To 6x the daring Roman's heart her prize, 
fler brother's meaner bed and crown she scorns, 
And with fierce hopes for nobler empire bums; 
Collects the mischiefs of her wanton eyes, 
And her faint cheeks with deeper roses dies ; 
Amidst the braidings ,of her flowing hair. 
The spoils of orient rocks and shells appear ; 
like midnight stars, ten thousand diamonds deck 
The comely rising of her graceful neck : 
Of wondrons work, a thin transparent lawn 
O'er each soft breast in decency was drawn ; 
Where still ^y turns the parting threads withdrew, 
And all the panting bosom rose to view. 
Her robe, her every part, her air confess 
The power 4>f female skill exhausted in her dres0. 
Fantastic manners of unthinking pride. 
To boast that wealth which prudence striares to hidH 
In civil wars such treasures to disphiy. 
And tempt a soldier with the hopes of prey ! 
Had Csesar not been Caesar, impious, bold, ^ 
And ready to Uy waste the world for gold, > 
9ot jnst as all our ftngal names of old ; ) 

*7 It alioald rather be from vaoqaUbed Jaba : the otigiual U 

quales ad C^rsaris ora, 
Nee eapto venere .fuM. 

* 

Though It b certain, that afler Juba 'Was vangqiihcd be ki(l»d 
i^mieir, and lo WRt never Cawarl prisoner. 
VOIhU, ^ 
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This wealth coald Carios or Ftibricios know. 

Or ruder CiDciiinatiis '* from the ploagfa, 

As Caesar, they had sek'd the mighty spoil. 

And to eorieh their Tiber robVd the Nile. 

Now, by a train of slaves, the Tarioos feast 

In massy gold magnificent was plac'd: 

Whatever earth, or air, or seas afford, 

In vast protbsion crowns the labparing board. 

For dainties, Egypt every land explores, 

Nor spares Uiose very gods '' her zeal adores. 

The Nile's sweet wave capacious crystals* pour. 

And gems of price ^ the grape's delicious store > 

No growth of Mareotis' marshy fields. 

But such as Meroe maturer yields ; 

Where the warm sun the racy juice refines, 

And mellows into age the infant wines. 

With wreaths of Nard^' the guests their temples 

bind. 
And blooming roses of immortal " kind : 
Their dropping locks with oily odours flow, 
Recent from near Arabia, where they grow : 
The vigorous spices breathe their strong perfume, 
And the rich vapour fills the spacious room«^ 

18 Qaintiiu CiAcinnatns was sainted dicttlor, as he was ftrf- 
lowing tbe plough in hit own field. 

'9 Tbe Egyptians worshipped not only several sorts of beasts 
and birds, bat even plants, as leeks and onions. 

20 Drinkinc vessels made of predons stones. Tie Spanish 
Transbitor renders gemmm capaees in this place perias, 
pearls ; bat that is stretchiof the Egyptian magnificence a little 
toofu*. 

^' Nardom is an odoriferons shrub bearing leaves, and a 
kind of ear called spiea nartU, Hence comes ov word spike- 
wund. 

** Roses that were ia bloom «U tbe year. 
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Here Caesar Porapey*s poverty disdained, 
And leam'd to waste tlat world bis arms had gain*d. 
He saw the* Egyptian wealth with greedy eyes^ 
And vdsh'd some fair pretence to seize the priie. 
Sated, at length, with the prodigioas feast, 
Their weary appetites from riot ceaa'd ; 
When Caesar, carious of some new delight, 
In conversation sosght to wear the night : 
Then gently thus addressed the good old priest, 
Recliuing decent in his linen vest 
'^ O wise A choreas! venerable seer! 
Whose age bespeaks thee heaven's peculiar care, 
Say^ from what origin thy nation sprung, 
What boundaries to Egypt's land belong ? 
What are thy people's customs, and their modes, 
What rites they teach, what forms they give their 
Each ancient sacred mystery explain, [gods? 

Which monumental sculptures ^^ yet retain. 
Divinity disdains to be confin'd, 
Fain would be known, and reverenc*d by mankind. 
'Tis said, tliy holy predecessors thought 
Ceeropian^ Plato worthy to be taught : 
And sure the sages of your schools liave known 
No soul more formM for science than my own. 
Fame of my potent rival's flight, tis true. 
To this your Pharian shore my journey drew 
Yet know, the love of learning led me too. 
In all the hurries of tumultuous war. 
The stars, the gods, and heavens were still my care. 



ew; > 



^3 Hieroglyphics carved opon pUlart. 

^ Athenian, flroin Cecropt, king of A(heo«. 

Piafo.] This philosopher was, according n> Strabo, a 'coii> 
ddetabte time in Egypt, where he was instrocted by Um priesta 
ii thdr most sacred mysteries. 
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Nor shall my skilP^ to fix the rolliog year 
Inferior to Eudoxus* '^ art appear. 
LoDg has my carious soal, from early yooth^ 
Toil'd in the noble search of sacred tmth : 
Yet still no views have urg'd my ardour more^ 
Than Nile^s remotest fountain to explore. 
'Jlien say^ what source the famous stream supplies. 
And bids it at revolving periods rise; 
JSbow me that head from whence, since time begiuiy 
The long succession of his waves has run ; 
This let me know, and all my toils shall cease, 
The sword be sheath'd, and earth be bless'd with 
peace'* 
The warrior spoke ; and thus the seer relied : 
« Nor Shalt Aon, mighty Caesar, be denied. 
Our sires forbade all but themselves to know^ 
And kept with care profaner laymen low : 
My soul, I own, more generously inclin*d. 
Would let in daylight to inform the blind. 
Nor would I truth in mysteries restrain. 
But make the gods, their power, and precepts, plain ; 
Would teach their miracles, would spread their 

praise. 
And well-taught minds to just devotion raise* 
Know then, to all those stars ^, by Nature driVn ) 
In opposition to revolving Heav'n, > 

Some one peculiar influence was giv'n. J 

%S Cseaar's regHUtlon of tkft cateodar, which we now call 
the JoUan petioA, is well known. 

^6 A malbematician of Cnidos in Caria. He was the lint 
who regnlated the year accordinx to the rerolotions of the 
moon in Greece. He had been with PUto in Egypt. 

%7 The planett, which, according to the astronomy of the 
Romans at that time* were carried round in every twcntj-fenr 
•boiurs by tlw dghlh sphere, or prifmun mobile. 
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The son the seasons of the year sopplies, 
And bids the evening and the morning rise ; 
Commands the planets with superior force, 
And keeps each ivandering light ^ to his appointed 

course. 
The silver moon o*er briny seas presides, 
And heaves huge ocean with alternate tides, 
Satum-s cold rays in icy dines prevail ; 
Mars rules the wumIs, the storm, and rattling hail ; 
Where Jove ascends, the skies are still serene ; 
And fruitful Venus is the genial queen : 
While every limpid spring, and fidling stream, 
Submits to radiant Hermes' reigning beam. 
When in the Crab ^ the humid ruler shines. 
And to the sultry Lion near indines, 
There fix'd inmiediate o'er Nile's latent source, 
He strikes the watery stores with pondrous force ; 
Nor can the flood bright Maia's son withstand. 
But heaves, like ocean at the moon's command ; 
His waves ascend obedient as the seas. 
And reach their destin'd height by just degrees. 
Nor to its bank retains the' enormous tide, 
Till Libra's equal scales the days and nights divide. 



*8 That U, driTM them buck ; and makes them become re- 
tcograda when they come to their nearest distance to the sun. 
The other offices which he (^tcs to the rest of the planets, were 
according to their MtroDomy at that time. 

*9 Upon this occasion Luoan ennaierates the several diferent 
opinions that were then held, concerning ilie increase and de^ 
crease of the Nile. The first 1w g^ves is the pressure of the 
planet Mercury upon the ftmntains of Nile, which he supposes 
to lie under the s^ of Cancer. The fact is, that ihe river be- 
gins to swell after Midsqmmer, comes to Its height in August, 
apd ftUa again about Chi anlMniMl eqoiaoK in Septenber. 
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Antiqaity, nnknowing and deceiv'd, 
In dreams of EthiopiaR snows believ'd : 
From hills they tanght^ how melting currents ran, 
When the first swelBng of the flood began. 
Bat ah, how yain the thought ! no Boreas there 
In icy bonds constrains the wintry year ; 
But sultry southern winds eternal reign. 
And scorching suns the swarthy natives stain. 
Yet more, whatever flood the frost congeals. 
Melts as the genial spring's return he feels ; 
Mliile Nile*8 redundant waters never rise, 
Till the hot Dog^^ inflames the summer skies ; 
Nor to his banks his shrinking stream confines, 
Till high in Heaven the* autumnal Balance shines. 
Unlike his watry brethren he presides. 
And by new laws his liquid empire guides. 
From dropping seasons no increase he knows, 
Nor feels the fleecy showers of melting snows. 
His river swells not idly, ere the land 
The timely office of his waves demand ; 
But knows his lot, by providence assign'd, 
To cool the season, and refresh mankind. 
Whene'er the lion sheds his fires around, 
And Cancer bums Syene's ^^ parching ground ; 
Then at the prayer of nations comes the Nile, 
And kindly tempers up the mouldering soil. 
Nor from the plains the covering god retreats, 
Till the rude fervour of the skies abates ; 
Till Phoebus into milder autumn fiides, 
And Meroe projects ^* her lejDgthening riiades. 

3<> In July. 

3i.8ee4MokU.iMte4S. 

3% When tiie fan it do loafw -vertleal owt Meroo. 
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Nor let inqairmg sceptics ask tbe cause, 

Tis Jove's command, aod these are nature's laws. 

'^ Others of old ^', as vainly too, have thought 
By vrestem winds tbe spreading deluge 4)ronght : 
While at fix'd times, for many a day, they last. 
Possess the skies, and drive a constant blast ; 
Collected clouds united zephyrs bring, } 

And shed huge rains from many a dropping wing, ( 
To heave the flood, and swell the* abounding T 
spring. ) 

Or when the airy brethren's stediast force 
Resists the roshing current's downward course, * 
Backward he roils indignant to his head, 
While o'er the plains his heapy waves are spread. 

" Some have believ'd that spacious channels go 
Through the dark entrails of the earth below : 
Through these, by turns, revolving rivers pass, 
And secretly pervade the mighty mass ; 
Through these the sun,when from tlie north he flies. 
And cuts the glowing Ethiopic skies, 
From distant streams attracts their liquid stores, 
And through Nile's spring the* assembled waters 

pours : 
Till Nile, o'erburden'd, disembogues the load. 
And spews the foamy deluge all abroad. 

'' Sages there have been too who long maintain'd. 
That ocean*s waves through porousearth aredrain'd; 

33 Thk opinion attribates the cavse to (he weitern winds 
two ways: either by their blowing constantly agaimt the stream 
for many days together, and keeping it from running iottt ihe 
sea as asaal ; or else by brinf ing a great qoantity of rain from 
other parts of the world towards the soarce of the l^ile, and so 
caasing It to overflow. 
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Tis thence their saltDess they no longer keep. 
By slow degrees still freshening as they creep : 
Till at a period Nile receives them all. 
And pou#8 them loosely spreading as they hlL 
^ The stars, and sun himself, as some have 
By exhalations from the deep are fed ; 
And when the golden mler of the day 
llirougfa Cancer's fiery sign pnrsnea his way, 
His beams attract too largely from the sea ; 
The refuse of his draughts the nights retam^ 
And more than fill th^ Nile*s capacious urn. 
• *' We^e i the dictates of my soul to tell, 
And speak the reasons of the watery swell; 
To Providence the task I shoald assign, 
And find the cause in workmanship divine. 
Less streams we trace, unerring, to their births 
And know the parent earth which brought tham 
While this, ad eairly as the world begun, [forth.: 
Ran thus, and must continue thus to run ; 
And still, unfkfhom'd by our search, shall own 
No cause, btit Jove's commanding will alone. 

*' Sot, CaBsar, is thy search of knowledge strange i 
Well may thy boundless soul desire to range, 
Well may she strive Nile*s fountain to explore, 
Since mighty kings have sought the same before i 
Each fbr the first discoverer would be known, 
And hand, to future times, the secret down ; 
But still their powers were exercis'd in vain. 
While latent nature mock'd their fruitless pain. 
Philip's great son, Whom Memphis still records. 
The chief of her illustrious scepter'd lords^ 
Sent of his own a chosen number forth, 
To trace the wondrous stream^s mysterious birth,> 
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Through Ethiopia's plains they journey'd on, 
Till the hot son oppos'd the burning zone : 
There, by the god*8 resistless beams repeird. 
An unbeginning streMo they still beheld, 
l^ierce came Sesostris^^from the eastern dsv^. 
On his proud car by captive monarchs drawn ; 
His lawless will, impatient of a bound, 
Commapded Nile's bid fountain to be found i 
But sooner much the tyrant might have knownr 
Thy fam'd Hesperian Po, or Gallic Rhone ^'. 
Cambyses ^^ too, his daring Persians led. 
Where hoary age makes white the Ethiop's head> 
Till sore distressed, and destitute of food, 
He stain'd his hungry javrs with human blood ; 
Till half his host the other half devoured. 
And left the Nile behind them vaiei^lor'dt 

** Of thy forbidden iiead, thou sacred stream ! 
Nor fiction dares to speak, nor poets dream. 
Through various nations roll thy vraters down, 
By many seen, though still by all unknown ; 
No land presumes to claim thee for her own. 
For me my humble tale no more shall tell, 
Than what our just records demonstrate well; 
Than €rod, who bade tbee tlius mysterious flow, 
Permits the narrow mi&d of man to know. 

34 This prince i* said by Tsetses, and other ancient histo- 
rians, to have been king of Assyria as well as Egypt. He had 
bis chariot drawn by kings whom be had conqoered. He like* 
wise sent to discover the liead of Nile, blit in vain. 

9^ Spealung to Csesar. 

36 The story of bis oonqncBt of Egypt, his invasion of Etbiot 
pia, and the miseries tliat lie and bis army nnderweut in that 
expedition by funioty may he loand at iarge in Herodotus. Th« 
Ethiopians, into w^mc ooantry he penetrated, were calletl 
Ifowf^fM, or.lopg*Uved. 
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^' Far in the soath ^^ the daring waters rise, 
As in disdain of Cancer's boniing skies : [main, 
Thence with a downward course they seek tlie 
Direct against the buy northern warn ; 
Unless when, partially, thy winding tide 
Turns to the Libyan or Arabian side. 
The distant Seres first behold thee flow. 
Nor yet thy spring the distant Seres know. 
Midst sooty Ethiops next thy current roams ; 
Tlie sooty Ethiops wonder whence it comes: 
Nature conceals thy infant stream with care. 
Nor lets thee, but in majesty, appear. 
Upon thy banks astonash'd nations stand, 
Nor dare assign thy rise to one peculiar land* 
Exempt from vulgar laws thy waters run, 
Nor take their Tarions seasons iron the aim ; 
Though high in Heaven th<^ery solstice stand, 
Obedient winter comes at thy command. 
From Pole to Pole thy boundless waves extend, 
One never knows thy rise ^', nor one thy end. 
By Meroe thy stream divided roves. 
And winds encircling round her ebon groves; 
Of sable hue the costly timbers stand. 
Dark as the swarthy natives of the land : 
Yet though tall woods in wide abundance spread, 
Their leafy tops afford no friendly shade; 

37 After giTing the rcuoiu that were (hen aaiigned fbr th« 
swell of the Nile, the poet goes on to give an accoant of iti 
coarse as far as was then known. The Seres, whom he men- 
tions as the farthest people from vriience (bis river can be 
traced, may be sspposed to have been a nation of Ethiopia 
inferior, ihoagta I do not find them in Celiartas. 

'B That i», the northern part of the world knows not Arom 
whence it comes, nor the southern whither tt goes. 
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So vertically shine the solar rays^ 

And from the lion dart the downward blaze. 

From thence, through deserts dry, thoa jour-' 

ney'st on. 
Nor shrink'St, diminish'd by the torrid zone, 
Strong in thyself, collected, fnH, and one. 
Anon thy streams are parcell'd o*er the plain. 
Anon the scattered cnrrents meet again ; 
Jointly they flow where Philn's gates divide ^ 
Oor fertile Egypt from Arabia's side : 
Thence with a peaceftil soft descent they creep, 
And seek, insensibly, tlie distant deep ; 
Till throhgfa seven months tiie famous flood is lost. 
On the last limits of our Pharian coast; 
Where Gaza's isthmns rises, tQ restrain 
The Erythraean from the midland main. 
Who that beholds thee, Nile! thus gently flow. 
With scarce a wrinkle on thy glassy brow. 
Can guess thy rage when rocks resist thy force. 
And hurl thee headlong in thy downvrard course; 
When spouting cataracts thy torrent pour. 
And nations tremble at the deafening roar ; 
When thy proud waves with indignation rise, 
And dash their foamy fury to the skies? 

39 The orij^nal is thns : 

QuA dhimunt, Arabum popuils, Egfptia rur^ 
BegrU claustra PhU^. 

And I have translated it literally: thoagh PhilaB, which li an 
island in the Mile, and at a good distance from the Red Sea, 
or 4jhilf of AraUa, it moch rather to be looked npon as a 
hoondary between Egypt and j^opfa, than between Egypt 
and Arabia. It lies t little above tlw lesser Cataracts. 
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These wooden reedy AbatoB can USL ^, 

And the tall cUA that fifst declare thy swell ; 

The cliffs wilii ignonmoe of old believed 

Thy parent veinSy and for thy spring receir'd. 

From thence hnge moontaintnatnrelftlittidprovider! 

To bank thy too luzarioas river*s sides; 

As in a vale thy current she restrainsy 

Nor suffers thee to spread the Libyan plains : 

At Memphis first firee liberty she yidds, 

And lets thee loose to float the thirsty Mds." 

In onsnspected peace securely laid, 
Thus waste they silent nightfft decliniog shade. 

Meanwhile accnstom'd furies still infest 
With usual rage Potfainas' horrid breast; 
Nor can the ruffian^ band from slaughter rest. 
Well may the wretch^distain^d with Pompey's blood. 
Think every other dreadful action good. 
Within him still the snaky sisters dwell, 
And urge his soul with all the powers of ^ell. 
Can fortune to such hands such mischief doom, 
And let a slave revenge the wrongs of Rome! 
Prevent the* example, preordained to stand 
The great renown of Brutus* righteous hand I 
Forbid it, gods ! that Caesar's hallow*d blood. 
To liberty by fate a victim vow*d. 
Should on a less occasion ere be spilt. 
And prove a vile Egyptian eunuch's guilt 
Hardened by crimes, the bolder villain now 
Avows his purpose with a daring brow ; 

4^ This ii a rock, or little InaeoodMe iiknd, in llie Niit, 
overgrown with reads and bwhes. It ilea) between Fliite apd 
Elephantine, very near to the befora-incallMiid Cilanole. 
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Scorns the mean aids of falsehood and sorprisey 
And openly the victor-chief defies. 
Vain in his hopes, nor doubting to succeed, 
He trusts that Caesar must, like Pompey, bleeds 

The feeble boy to curs'd Achillat* baud 
Had, with his am^, given his crown*s commands 
To him by wicked sympathy of mind. 
By leagues and brotiierhood of mnrder join'd ; 
To him, tl|e first and fittest of his fiiends, 
Thus by a trusty slave Pothinus sends. 

<< While stretcfa'd at ease the great Achilha lies, 
And sleep sits heavy on ins slothful eyes ; 
The bargain for our nathre land is made, 
And the dishonest piiee already paid. 
The former rule ^ no longer now we own, 
iJsarping Cleopatra wears the crown. 
Post thou alone ^^ withdraw thee from her state, 
Nor on tlie bridals of thy misttess wait? 
To-nigbt at large she lavishes her charms. 
And riots in luxurious Cieesar's arms. 
Ere long her brother may the wanton wedy 
And reap the refuse of the Romanes bed : 
Doubly a bride, then doiMy shall she reign. 
While Rome and Egypt wear, by turns, her chain. 
Nor trust thou to thy credit witii the boy. 
When arts and eyes, like tier's, their powersemi^oy. 
Mark witli what ease her fatal charms can mould 
The heart of Caesar, ruthless, hard, and old ? 
Were the soft king his thoughtless head jto rest. 
But for a night, on her incestuous breast ; 
His crown and friends he'd barter for the bliss. 
And give thy head, and mine, for one lewd kiss : 

4-1 The Idng** aathdrHy. 

4-2 xhte !• 9mn$ ^corofUly snd ironkally. 
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On crosses, or in flanies, we should deplore 
Her beanty'S terrible resistless pow'r. 
On both her sentence is already pass'd. 
She dooms ns dead because we kept her chaste* 
What potent hand shall then assistance bring? 
CSflBsai's her lover, and her hosband-king. 
Haste I abjure thee by oar common gnilt, 
By that great blood which we in vain have spilt ; 
Haste and let war, let death with thee return, 
And the funereal torch for Hymen's bum. 
Whatever embrace the hostile charmer hold. 
Find and transfix her in the luscious fold. 
Nor let the fortune of this Latian lord 
Abash thy courage, or restrain thy sword ; 
In the same glorious guilty paths we tread. 
That raised him up, the worid's imperious head. 
Like him we seek dominion for our prize, 
And hope, like him, by Pompey's iall to rise. 
Witness the stains of yonder blushing wave. 
Yon bloody shore, and yon inglorious grave. 
Why fear we then to bring onr wish to pass? 
This Caesar is not more than Pompey vras. 
What though we boast nor birth, nor noble name. 
Nor kindred with some purple monarch claim ? 
Conscious of fate's decree such aid we scorn ; 
And know we were for mighty mischief bom. 
See how kind fortune by this offer'd prey 
Finds means to purge all past offence away : 
With grateful thanks Rome shall the deed approve. 
And this last merit the first crime remove. 
Stript of his titles, and the pomp of pow'T, 
Caesar's a single soldier, and no more. 
Think then how easily the task were done. 
How soon we may an injur'd world atone ; 
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Finish all wars, appease each Roman shade. 
By sacrificing one devoted head. 
Fearless, ye dread united legions, go ; 
Rash all, undaunted, on your common foe : 
This right, ye Romans ^^ ! to your country do ; 
Ye Pharians ! this your king expects from you. 
But chief, Achillas ! may the praise be thine: 
Haste thou and find him on his bed supine, 
Weary with toiling lust, and gorged with wine; 
Then strike, and what their Cato*s prayers demand, 
The gods shall give to thy more favoured hand." 

Nor fail'd the message, fitted to persuade ; 
But, prone to blood, the willing chief obey'd. 
No noisy trumpets sound the loud alarm, 
But silently the moving legions arm : 
All nnperceiv'd, for battle they prepare, 
And bustle through the night with busy care. 
The mingled bands who form'd this mungrel host, 
To the disgrace of Rome, were Romans most; 
A herd, who, had they not been lost to shame 
And long forgetful of their country*s name, 
Had blush'd to own ev*n Ptolemy their head ; 
Yet now were by his meaner vassal led. 
Oh ! mercenary war, thou slave of gold ! 
How is thy faidiless courage bought and sold ! 
For base reward thy hireling hands obey ; 
Unknowing right or wrong, they fight for pay, 
And give their, country's great revenge away ^ 






43 The army ondei- the command of Achillas was composed 
(as appears a little further) the greatest part of renegade 
Iloniaos. and the rest of Egyptians. 

44 That is, they do not kill Ctenr for the wrongs he had 
done Rome, bnt at the command of that Egyptian master 
fihom they obey and serye for hire. 
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Ab wretchecl Rome 1 for whom thy fkte prepares. 
In every nation, new domestic wars ; 
The fiiry that from pale Tbessalia fled. 
Rears on the banks of Nile her balefoi head. 
What coald protecting Egypt more have done. 
Had she receiv'd the hangh^ victor's son f 
Bat thns the gods oar Haking state confound, 
Thos tear oar mangled empire all around ; 
In every land fit instruments employ, 
And suffer ruthless slaughter to destroy. 
Thus ev'n Egyptian parricides presume 
To meddle in the sacred cause of Rome ; 
Thus had not iate those hands of murder tied. 
Success had crown'd the vile Achillas* side. 
Nor wanted fit occasion for the deed ; 
Timely the traitors to the place succeed, 
While in security the careless guest, 
Lingering as yet, his couch supinely pressed : 
No gates, no guards forbade their open way, 
But all dissolved in sleep and surfeits lay : 
With ease the victor at the board had bleed, 
And lost in riot his defenceless head. 
But pious caution now their rage withstands^ 
And care for Ptolemy withholds their hands : 
With reverence and remorse, unknown before, 
They dread to spill their royal master's gore; 
Lest in the tumult of the murderous night 
Some erring mischief on Ins youth may light. 
Sway'd by this thought, not doubting to succeed, 
They hold it fitting to defer the deed. 
Oods! that such wretches should so proudly dare J 
Can such ajife *^ be jtbeirs to take, or spare? 

*5 ^a CsBsar>. 
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Till dawn of day the warrior 8tood<«eprieT*dy 
And Caesar at Achillas* bidding liv*d. 

Now o'er aspiring Casinm*s eastern head 
The rosy light by Lncifer was led : [borne, 

Swift through the land the piercing beams were 
And glowing Egypt felt the kindling mom : 
When from prond Alexandria's walls, afar, 
The citizens behold the coming war. 
The dreadful legions shine in jnst array, 
And firm, as to the battle, hold their way. 
Conscious, meanwhile, of bis nneqnal force, 
Straight to the palace Ccesar bends his course : 
Nor in the lofty bulwarks dares confide. 
Their ample circhit stretching fiir too wide : 
To one fix*d part his little band retreats, 
There mans the walls and towers, and bars the gates. 
There fear, there wrath, by turns, his bosom tears ; 
He fears, but still with indignation fears. 
His daring soul restrained,' more fiercely bams, 
And proudly the ignoble refuge seoras. 
The cai^tive lion thus, with generous rage, 
Reluctant foams, and roars^ and bates his cage. 
Thus, if some power could Mulciber enslave, 
And bind him down in Etna's smoky cave, [glow, 
With fires more fierce the' imprison'd god would 
And bellow in the dreadful deeps below. 
He who so lately, with undaunted pride, 
The power of mighty Pompey's arms defied, 
With justice and the senate on his side ; 
Who with a cause, which gods and men roust hate, 
Stood up and struggled for success with fate ; 
Now abject.foes and slaves insulting fears. 
And sinks beneath a shower of Pharian spears^ 

VOL. II. Q 
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The warrior ^riK> diMkiii^d to be eoiifitfd 
By Tyrian Gadet ^^ or tbe eastern lode ^\ 
Now ID a narrow bouse conoeals diat bead, -% 
From which tlie fiercest Scytiiianft oooe had fled, v 
And horrid Moors ^ beheld with awfel dread. ) 
From room to rDom irresolate he flies. 
And on some guardian bar or door relies. 
So boys wid helpless maids^ when towns are won^ 
To secret comers for |H*otection nu. 
Still by his ttde tbe beardless king he bears, 
Ordain'd to share In every ill he lears : 
If he must die, he dooms the boy to go, 
Alike devoted to tbe shades below ; 
Resolves lifs head a victim first shall fall, 
Harl'd at his shives from off the lofty wall. 
So from JEetas^' fierce Medea fled, 
Ijkr sword still aim'd at young Absyrtos' head; 
tVhene'er she sees her vengefiil «ire draw nigh, 
Rathlesa she dooms the wretched boy should die. 
Yet ere these cruel last extremes he proves. 
By gentler steps of peace the Roman moves { 

46 The yrcKnt iabud and dty of Ctdic Tliis ic wid to 
have been a colony of the lyrians. 

47 The river Indni. 
4- ' The orlghial it, 

NoH Scftka, iHmftM ftd tmiU to hmflte Mturm. 
AUndlng to a pieeeofenicltyfNraetiMd among Urate barbariam, 
to uke atranft^ and let them ap for nark* to datt thdr Jftve- 
Hns at. I cannot think the ominioo of Uiis oirciUBitaDee in the 
trauilatk>n of any great comeqaenoe. 

49 When Medea* after betraying tbe golden fleece to h«r lover 
Jason, fled away with him, she ia said to have carried her young 
brother Absyrtos with lier; and, kitting him, to have vcattered 
his limbs ap and d«wn, to retard theiNunalt tad revofe of tar 
father £etaa. 
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He sends an envoy, in the f oyal namey 
To chide iheir fury, and the war disdaiin* 
But impious they, nor gods nor kings regard, 
Nor untversal laws, by all reTer'd; 
No right of sacred characters they know. 
Bat tear the olive from the hallow'd brow; 
To death the messenger of peace :pursoe, 
And in his blood their horrid hands embrae. 

Soeh are the.palms which cars*d Egyptians daim, 
Such prodigies ^° exalt theirnation's name* 
Nor porple Thessaly's destmcttve shore, 
Nor dire Phamaces ^', nor the Idhyan Moor, 
Nor e.very barbaroos land, in every age, 
Equal a soft Egyptian eonach's rage. 

Incessant still the roar of war prevails. 
While tbe wild host the royal pile assails. 
Void of device, no tthnndering rams they bring, 
Nor Jkindling flames with spreading .mischief fling ; 
Bellowing, around they ran with fruitless paio. 
Heave at the doors, and (thrust and steive in vain : 
More than a wall, great Caesar's fortune stands. 
And mocks the madness of their feeble hands. 

On one proud side the lofty fabric stood 
Projected bold into the' adjoining flood ; [near^ 
There, flU'd with armed bands, their barks draw 
But find the same defending Cs^r there : 
To every part the ready warrior flies. 
And with new rage the flunting fight supplies; 

^^ As the mnrder of ambaoadors, whote persons and cba. 
raeters are sacred amongst the most barbaroos nations. 

^' Allading to the wars which Caesar waged, after the death 
of Pompey, with Jnba in AlHc, and with FhariiMes, the sob of 
ICItbiidates, in Asia. 
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Headlong he driTes them with his deadly blade. 
Nor seems to* be ioTaded, but to' invade. 
Against tfa^ ships Phalaric darts he aims ; 
Each dart with pitch and livid snlphor flames. 
The spreading fire o'er-rans their unctuous sides, 
And, nimbly mounting, on the topmast rides : 
Planks, yards,and cordage, feed the dreadful blaze ; 
The drowning vessel hisses in the seas ; 
While floating arms and men, promiscuous strevr'd, 
Hide the whole suriace of the asure flood. 
Nor dwells destruction on their fleet alone, [town : 
But, driven by winds, invades the neighbonring 
On rapid wings the sheety flames they bear, 
In wavy lengths, along the reddening air. 
Not much unlike the shooting meteors fly. 
In gleamy trails, athwart the midnight sky. 

Soon as the crowd behold their city bum '% 
Thither all headlong from the siege they turn. 
But Caesar, prone to vigilance and haste, 
To snatch the just occasion ere it passed. 
Hid in the fiiendly night's involving shade, 
A safe retreat to Pharos timely made. 
In elder times of holy Proteus' reign M, 
An isle it stood, encompass'd by the main : 
Now by a mighty mole the town it joins, . 
And from wide seas the safer port confines. 
Of high important to the chief it lies. 
To .him brings aid, and to the foe denies : 

5>' In this fire was burnt the Cunoos library of Ptalemy Phl- 
ladelphas. 

^3 This prophetieal prince rdgned in Egy|it in the Uoic of 
dM Trojan war. 
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Id close restraint the captive town is held, 
While free behind be views the watery field. 
There safe, with curs'd Pothinua in his pow'r, 
Caesar defers '* the villain's doom no more. 
Yet ah ! by means too gentle he expires ; 
No gashing knives he feek, no scorching fires ; 
Nor were his limbs by grinning tigers tome, 
Nor pendent on the horrid cross are borne : 
Beneath the sword the wretch resigns his breath. 
And dies too gloriously by Pompey's death. 

Meanwhile, by wily Oanjrmede'^ convey'd, 
Arsinoe, the younger royal maid. 
Fled to the camp, and with a daring hand 
Assumes the sceptre of supreme command : 
And, for her feeble brother was not there,* 
She calls herself the sole Lagaean heir. 
Then, since he dares dtspute her right to reign, 
She dooms the fierce Achillas to be slain. 
With jost remorse repenting Fortune paid 
This second victim to her Pompey's slude. 
But oh ! nor this, ftor Ptolemy, nor all 
The race of Lagos doom'd at once to fall, 
Not hecatombs of tyrants shall suffice. 
Till Brutus strikes^ and haughty Cfesar dies. 

'4 Caesar, ai Is obaenred before, kept not ouly the king bat 
Pothinas In bis power, and transported them into the island of 
Pharoa; where finding, by Intercepting some messengers of Po- 
tliinns, tint he kept correspondence with Achillas, and pressed 
him still to attack Caesar, he put him to death. 

S5 This was likewise an ennnch, and tutor to Arsinoe, Pto- 
leoiy's yonnger sister ; whom. In the absence of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, he set np for qneen of Egypt ; and after he had killed 
Achillas, made hinuelf genaral, and continued the siege agninst 
Csesar. 
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Nor yet (be rage of war waf hosh'd in peaee, 
Nor wouM tfaflit storm, with bim wh& nui^d it ^, 
A second enmich to the task niceeeds, [cesse. 
And Ganymede the power of £gypt leads : 
He cheers the drooping Phariane with success. 
And nrg'd the Roman chief with new distress. 
Such dimgers did one dreadfid day afford. 
As annals might to latest times record, 
And consecrate to fiune tiie warrior's sword. 

While to their barks '? his fiuthftil bami descends, 
Caesar the nude's contracted space defisnds. 
Part from the crowded key aboard were pass'd. 
The carefiil chief remain'd among the last : 
When sudden Egypt's furioas powers unite. 
And fi]f on him akme the' naeqoat figbt 
By land the numerous foot^ by sea the fleet. 
At once smtonnd him, and prerent retreat 
No means for safety or escape remain, 
To fight or fly were equally in vain : 
A vulgar period on his wars attends, 
And his ambitious life obscurely ends. 
No seas of gore, no mountains of the slain. 
Renown the fight on some distii^uishM plain : 
But meanly in a tnmnit must he die, 
And overborne by crowds inglorious lie: 
No room was left to fall as Caesar should, 
So little were the hopes his foes and fiite allow'd, 

'6 AchillRB. 

^7 Tbia famous actloii of Caesar is not very ciesriy related* 
To me the feet leema to have been thos ; that vrbile C^Bur wae 
embarking those few forces that were with bim, in order pro* 
bably to qait Pharos, and rejoin his own fleet, the Egyptiane^ 
mder the command of Ganymede, sallied by the way of tlift 
mole, and attacked him with the fory here mentioned. 
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At oncethe place and danger he sum eys, 
The rising mound, and the near neigfahouring seas; 
Some fainting struggling doubts as yet remain ; 
Can be, perhaps, his navy still regain ? 
Or shall he die, and end the* uncertain pain ? 
At length, while madly thus perplex'd he bums, 
His own bruTe Scava'^ to bis thought returns ; 
Scaeva, who in the breach undaunted stood, 
And singly made the dreadful battle good; 
Whose arm advancing Pompey's host repell'd, 
And, coopM within a wall^ thecaptive leader held '*• 
. Strong in his soul the glorious image rose. 
And taught him, sudden, to disdain his foes ; 
The force oppos'd in equal scales to weigh, 
If imself was Csesar, and Bgjrptians they ; 
To trust that fortune and those gods once more, 
That never laiKd his daring hopes before. 
Threatening, aloft his flamHig blade be shook. 
And through the throng his course resistless took ; 
Hands, arms, and helmed heads, before him fly, 
While mingling screams and groans ascend the sky : 
So winds inq>nJM>n'd force their furious way. 
Tear up the ^rth, and drive the foamy sea. 
Just on the margin of the mound he stay*d, 
And for a moment thence tiie flood snrvey'd : 
^' Fortune divine! be present now," he cried, 
And plnng'd undaunted in the foamy tide. 

^8 See this itory In the sfatUi bo(dr. 

S9 This if the lait Uoe of ihe tnmalatioD; the death of Loeaa 
\uniag left bis work tlias abrapt and imperfect here. WiMt ft>l* 
lows, to the end of this book, is a sapplement of my own, ia 
which I have only endeavoured to finish the relation of this very 
remarkable action, with bringing Caesar in safety to his own 
flel6t, with the circmnstanoes In which all aatbort who have 
init 09 this saliiJect agrae. 
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The' obedient deep, at Fortune's high command, 
Receiv'd the mighty master of the tend. 
Her senrile waves officious Tetliys spread^ 
To raise with proud support his awful liead. 
And, for he scom'd the* inglorions race of Nile 
Should pride themselves in aught of Caesar'k spoil. 
In bis left-hand, above the water's pow'r, 
Papers and scrolls of high import he bore ; 
Where his own labours faithfully record 
The battles of ambition's ruthless svtrord : 
Safe in his right the deadly steel he held, 
And ploogh'd with many a stroke the liquid fidd ; 
While his fix'd teeth tenaciously retain 
His ample '^riaa robe's imperial train : 
The' encumber'd folds the curling suHace sweep, 
Come slow behind, and drag along the deep. 
From the high mole, from every Pharian prow, 
A thousand hands a thousand javelins threw ; 
The thrilling points dip bloodless in the waves. 
While he their idle wrath securely braves. 
So when some mighty serpent of the main 
Rolls his huge length athwart the liquid plain ; 
Whether he range voracious for the prey, 
Or to the sumy shore directs his way. 
Him if by chance the fishers view from fiu',^ 
With fiying darts they wage a distanl^ war : 
But the fell monster^ unappall'd vrith dread,- 
Above the seas exerts his poisonous head ; 
He rears his livid crest and kindling eyes. 
And terrible the feeble foe defies; 
His swelling breast a foatny path divides, 
And careless o'er the murmuring flood he glides. 
Some looser muse,< perhaps, who lightly tread» 
The devious paths where wanton fimcy leads^ 
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lo heaven's high court would feign the queen of lov« 
Kneeling in tears before the throne of Jove, 
Imploring sad the* afanighty Other's grace 
For the dear ofispring of her Julian race. 
While to the just recording Romans' eyes 
Far other forms and other gods arise; 
The guardian Furies round him rear their heads. 
And Nemesis the shield of safety spreads ; 
Justice and fate the floating chief convey, 
And Rome*s glad genius wafts him on his way ; 
Freedom and laws the Pharian darts withstand. 
And rave him for avenging Brutus' hand. 
His friends, unknowing what tlie gods decree, 
With joy receive him from the swelling sea ; 
In peals on peals their shouts triumphant rise. 
Roll o'er the distant flood, and thunder to the skieaw 
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GiVB me, ye sacred Moses, to impart 
The hidden secrets of your toneful art ; 
Give me yomr awibl mysteries to sing, 
Unlock, and open wide, your sacred spring; 
While from his infancy the bard I lead. 
And set him on your mouutaiifs lofty head ; 
Direct his coarse, and point him out the road 
To sing in epic strains an hero or a god. 
What yontli, whose generous bosom pants for 
praise, 
Will dare with me to beat those arduous ways ? 
O'er high Parnassus* painful steeps to go. 
And leave the groveling multitude below : 
Where the glad Muses ling, and form the choir, 
While bright Apollo strikes the silver lyre, 
Approach tbou first, great Francis, nor refuse 
To pay due honours to the sacred Muse; 
While Gallia waits for thy auspicious reign, 
Till age completes the monarch in the man ; 
Meantime the Muse may bring some small relief^ 
To. charm thy anguish^fmd suspend thy grief; 
While guilty fortune's stem decrees detain 
Thee and thy brother in the realms of Spain; 



^ 
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Far, hr transported from your native place, 
Yoor country's, father's, and your friend's embrace ! 
Snch are the terms the cruel fates impose 
On your great father, struggling with his woes, 
Such are their hard conditions :•— they require 
The sons to purchase, and redeem, the sire. 
Bntyet, brave youth,fromgrief,from tears, abstain, 
Fate may relent, and Heaven grow mild again ; 
At last, perhaps, the glorious day may come, 
The day that brings our royal exile home i 
When, to thy native realms in peace restored. 
The ravish'd crowds shall hail tiwir passing lord ; 
When each transported city shall rgoice. 
And nations bless thee with a public voice ; 
To the throng'd fanes the matrons ohall .repair; 
Absolve their vows, and breathe their souls m 

prayer, 
Till then, let every Muse engage thy love, 
With me at large o'er high Panmssus rove, 
Range every bower, and sport in every grove. 

First then observe, that verse is ne'er confin'd 
To one fix'd measure, or determined kind ; 
Though at its birth it sung the gods alone, 
And then religion claim'd it fbr her own ; 
In sacred strains address'4 the deity. 
And spoke a hmguage worthy of the sky ; 
New themes succeeding bards began to choosei 
And in a wider field engag'd the Muse; 
The common bulk of subjects to reheane 
In all the rich varieties of verse. 
Yet none of all with equal honours shine 
(But those which celebratftlfae Power Divine) 
To those exalted measures, which declare 
The deeds of heroes, and the sons of war. 
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^rom bence posterity the name bestow*d 
On this rich present of the Delphic god ; 
Fame says, Pfaaemonoe in this measare gave 
Apollo's answers from the Pythian cave, [ehoosiK 

Bnt ere yoti write, consnlt your strength, and 
A theme proportion'd justly to your Muse. 
For though in chief these precepts are bestew'd 
On hi|n who sings an hero or a god ; 
To other themes their general use extends. 
And serves in different views to different ends. 
Whether the lofty Muse, with tragic rage, 
Would protidly stalk in buskins on the stage; 
Or in softflegies oar pity move. 
And show the youth in all the ffunes of love ; 
Or sing the shepherd's woes in humble strains^ 
And the low humoors of contending swains : 
These faithful rules shall guide the bard along 
In every measure, ailment, and song. 

Be sure (whatever you propose to write) 
Let the chief motive be your own delight, 
And well-weigh'd eboice;— a task eqfoin'd refuse, 
Unless a monarch shonld command your Muse. 
(If we may hope those golden times to see. 
When bards become tbe care of majesty !) 
Free and spontaneous the smooth numbers glide, 
Where choice determines, and our wills preside ; 
But, at command, we toil with fruitless pain, 
And drag th' involuntary load in vain. 

Nor, at its birth, indulge your warm desire. 
On the first glimmering of tlie sacred fire ; 
Defer the migbty task ; «nd weigh your power. 
And every part in every view explore ; 
And let the tbemein different prospects roll 
Deep in your thoiights, and grow into the soul* 
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Bat ere with sails unfttrrd you fly away, 
Aod cleave the bosom of tlie boundless sea, 
A iimd of words and images prepare, 
And lay the bright materials up with care. 
Which, at doe time, occasion may produce, 
All rang'd in order for the poet's use. 
Some happy objects by mere chance are brought 
From hidden causes to the wandering thought ; 
Which, if once lost, you labour long in vaii^ 
To catch th' ideal Aigitives again. 
Nor must I fail their conduct to extol. 
Who, when they lay the basis of the whole, 
Explore the ancients with a watchfiU eye, 
Lay all their charms and elegancies by, 
Then to their use the precious spoils apply. 

At first without the least restraint compose. 
And mould the future poem into prose ; 
A full and proper series to maintain, 
And draw the just connection in a chain ; 
By stated bounds your progress to control, 
To join the parts, and regulate the whole. 

And now 'tis time to spread the opening sail» 
Wide to the wanton winds and flattering gales ; 
Tis time we now prescribe the genuine laws 
To raise the beauteous fabric with appUiuse ; 
But first some method requisite appears 
To form the boy, and mould his tender years. 
In vaiu the bard the sacred wreath pursues, 
Unless train'd up and seasoned to the Muse. 
Soon as the prattling innocent shall reach 
To. the first use and rudiments of speech, 
Ev'n then, by Helicon he ought to rove, 
]Ev'n then the tuneful Nine should win his love 
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By JQ8t degrees. — But make his guide your choice 
For his chaste phrase and elegance of voice ; 
That he at first successfully may teach 
The methods, laws, and discipline of speech ; 
Lest the young charge, mistaking right and wrong, 
With vicious habits prejudice his tongue. 
Habits, whose subtle seeds may mock your art. 
And spread their roots and poison thro' his heart. 
Whence none shall move me to approve the wretch. 
Who wildly borne above the vulgar reach, 
And big with vain pretences to impart 
Vast shows of learning, and a depth of art. 
For sense th' impertinence of terms affords 
An idle cant of formidable words; 
The pride of pedants, the delight of fools ; 
The vile di^ace, and lumber of the schools : 
In vain the circling youths, a blooming throng. 
Dwell on th' eternal jargon of his tongue. 
Deluded fools ! — The same u their mistake. 
Who at the limpid stream their thirst may slake 
Yet choose the tainted waters of the lake. 
Let no such pest approach the blooming care. 
Deprave his style, and violaite liis ear ; 
But far, oh far, to some remoter place 
Drive the vile wretch to teach a barbarous race! 

Now to the M ose's stream the pupil bring, 
To drink large draughts of the Pierian spring ; 
And from his birth tlie sacred bard adore, 
Nurs'd by the Nine, on Mincio's flowery shore ; 
And ask the gods his numbers to inspire, 
With like invention, majfcnty, and fire. 
He reads Ascanius* deeds with equal flame, 
And longs with him to run at nobler game. 

VOL. II. R 
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JPor yoafthft of ag^ past be makes bia moan. 
And learns to pity years so like bis own ; 
l¥hicb yrith too swUt, and too seyere m doomi 
The iate of war bad borried to tbe tomb. 
His eyes, for JPallas, and for Lansos, flow. 
Mourn witb dieir sires, and weep anotber'a woe* 
JBat wben EoryabiS^ in all his charms. 
Is snatch'd by Iste from his dear motiwr's arms. 
And as be rolls in death, the purple flood 
Streams out, and stains his snowyiimbs with bb>od| 
llis soul the pangs of generous sorrow pierce, 
And a new tear steals ojBt at every verse. 
Meantime with bolder s^ps the youth proceeds, 
And the Qr^k poets in succession reads; 
/Seasons to either tonglie his tender ears ; 
Compares the heroes' glorious characters ', 
i^eeSf how £oeaft is himself alone, 
The draught of Pelens' and Laertes* s^; 
How, by the poefs art, in one, conspiite 
jpiysses* condnctf mid AcbiUes' fire. 

But now» young bard, witb strict attantum hear. 
And fhrmk my precepts in at either ear; 
Since mighty crowds of poets you may find| 
Crowds of the Grecian and Ausonian kind, 
Le«ni bence what bards to quit or to pursue, 
To shun tbe fidse, and to embrape the true ; 
Nor is it bard to eoU eachaoble piecOt 
And point out every glorious son of Gfoeoe ; 
Above whose numbers Homer aits on bigb. 
And shines supreme in distant mi^iesty ; 
Whom with a reverent #ye the res| nputd. 
And owe their raptures to the sovereign bard ; 
Through him the god their panting souls iaspifiefly 
Swells every breast, and warms with all bis fires, 
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Bless'd w«re the poets viiih the haltoWd fa^, 
Tndn'd op in that and the mcceediog ag;e : 
As to his time each poet nearer dtew. 
His spreading iame in jnst proportion grew ; 
By like degrees the next degenerate race 
Sank from the height of honour to disgrace. 
And now the fame of Greece extingairii'd Hes, 
Her andent hmgoage with her glory dies. 
Her banish'd prfaices monrn tiieir ravish'd crowns. 
Driven Irora their old hereditary thrones i 
Her drooping natives rove o*er worlds nnknown. 
And weep their woes in regions not their own^ 
She feeb through all her states the dreadftil blow. 
And monrtis the fory of a barbarons fbe. 

Bat when oar bards brought tf'ertli' AonianmAids 
From Ifaeir own Helicon to Tjrberli shades ; 
When first they settled on Hesperia*s plains, 
Their namben ran in roogh nnpoMsh'd sfrahls. 
Void of the QTeciiuart Ibelr meisnres flow'd ; 
Pleas'd the wild satyrs, mid the sylvan crowd. 
Low shrubs and lofbf forests Whilom rung 
^th unconth veise, and antiqnated song^ 
Nor yet old Bmiias snng in artless strains, 
Fights, arms, and hosts embattled on tlie plaint, 
Who first aspir'd to pluck the verdabt crown ' 
From Grecian beads, and ^x it on his own. 
New wondefs the sncceedhig bards explore, 
Which slept conceaPd in Nature^ womb beibre; 
Her awfiil secrets the bold poet itogs, 
And sets to view the principles of things ; 
Each part was fiur, and beautifiil the whole. 
And every line was nectar to the M>ol. 
By*Buch degrees the verse, as ages roIFd, 
Was stamp*dtofoiin,«nd tooktheberateoas mould. 
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Aasonk's bards drew off from every part 
The barbarous dregs, and civiliz'd the art* 
Till, like the day, all shining and sereooy 
That drives the clouds, and clears the gloomy scene, 
Refines the air, and brightens up tlie skies. 
See the mtyestic head of Virgil rise ', 
Phcebus' undoubted son I — who clears the rust 
Of the rough ancients, and shakes off their dniit 
He on each line a nobler grace bestow'd ; 
He thought, and spoke in every word a god. 
To grace this mighty bard, ye Moses, bring 
Your choicest flowers, and rifle all the spring ; 
See ! how the Grecian bards, at distance thrown, 
With reverence bow to this distioguish'd son; 
Immortal sounds his golden lines impart, 
And nought can match his genius but his art. 
Ey*n Greece turns pale, and trembles at his fame, 
Which shades the lustre of her Homer's name. 
Twas then Ansonia saw her language rise 
In all its strength and gloiy to the skies ; 
Such glory never could she boast before, 
Nor could succeeding poets make it more. 
From that bless'd period the poetic state 
Ran down the precipice of time and fate; 
Degenerate souls succeed, a wretched train. 
And her old fame at once drew back again. 
One, to liis genius trusts, in every part, 
And scorns the rules and discipline of art. 
While this, an empty tide of sound affords, 
And roars and thunders in a storm of words. 
Some, musically dull, all methods try 
To win the ear with sweet stupidity; 
Unnifiled strains for solid wit dispense, 
Apd pve us numbers, when we call for sense. 
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Till from the* Hesperian plains and Tyber chas'd^ 
From Rome the banish'd sisters fled at last; 
Driven by the barbarous nations, who'irom fiir 
Burst into Latium with a tide of war. 
Hence a vast change of their old manners sprung. 
The slaves were forc'd to speak their master's 

tongue; 
No honours now were paid the sacred Muse, 
But all were bent on mercenary views ; 
Till Latium saw with joy the' Aonian train 
By the great Medici restor'd again ; 
The' illustrious Medici, of Tuscan race, 
Were bom to cherish learning in disgrace, 
New life on every science to bestow, 
And lull the cries of Europe in her woe. 
With pity they beheld those turns of fate, 
And prop'd the ruins of the Grecian state ; 
For lest her vrit should perish with her fame, 
Their care supported still the Argive name ; 
They caird the' aspiring youths from distant parts. 
To plant Ausonia with the Grecian arts; 
To bask in ease, and science to diffuse, 
And to restore the empire of the Muse ; 
They sent to ravag'd provinces with care, 
And cities wasted by the rage of war, 
To buy the ancients' works, of deatiiless fame, 
And snatch the' immortal labours from the flame ; 
To which the foes had doom*d each glorious piece. 
Who reign and lord it in the realms of Greece. 
(But we, ye gods, would raise a foreign lord, 
As yet untaught to sheath the civil sword t) 
Through many a period this has been the iaXe, 
And this the list of the poetic state. 
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HcQM saered Vkgil from thy sonl adore 
Abo^e the rett, and to thy utmost power 
PmnMie the gloriooi path* he atmok before. 
If he supplies not all your wants, peruse 
The* inuBortal straina of each Angnataii Muse. 
There stop-— nor rashly seek to know the rest. 
But driye the dire ambition from thy breast. 
Till riper years and judgment form thy thouf^ts 
To mark their beauties, and avoid their faults. 

Meantime, ye parents, with attention hear^ 
And thus advisM, exert your utmost care; 
The blameless tutor from a thousand dioose. 
One from biH sonl devoted to the Muse; 
Who, pleased the tender pupil to improve. 
Regards and loves him with a father's love. 
Youth, of itself to noBMroos ills betray'd. 
Requires a prop, and wants a foreign aid; 
Unless a master*s rules his mind incline 
'to love and eultivate the sacred Nine, 
His thoughts a thousand objects will employ. 
And from Parnassus lead the wandering boy. 
So trusts the swain the saplings to the earth ; 
So hopes in time to see the sprouting birth ; 
Against the winds defennve props he forms. 
To shield the future forest from tlie storms, 
That each emboldened plant at length may rise 
Iq verdant pride, and shoot into the skies. 

But let the guide, if e*er he would improve 
His charge, avoid his hate, and win his love ; 
Lest in his. rage wrong measures he may take^ 
And loath the Muses for the teacher's sake. 
His soul, then slackened from her native force^ 
Flags at the barrier^ and forgets the courae^ 
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Kor by your anger be the youth o'erant^d,- 
Bat scorn the* ungenerous province of the ^od; 
The* offended Muses net er dan sustain 
To hear the shriekings of the tetider train, 
6ut> stung Mith grief and anguish, hang behind^ 
Damp'd is the sprightly vigour of the mind. 
The boy no daring images inspire, 
^o bright id6as set hft thoughts on tfre: 
He drags On heavily the* ungratefhlioad, 
Grown obstinately dull, and seasoned io the rod.' 

I know a peduit, who to penance brought 
His trembling pupils fbr the slightest fhnlt; 
His soul transported wfth a storm of fre, 
And all the rage that malice could inspire : 
6y turns the torturing scourges we might hear/ 
By turns the shrieks of wretches stnn*d the e^n 
iStiU to my mind the dire ideas rise, 
When rage unusual sparkled in bis elye^ ; 
When with the dreadful sconrge insulttng loltfdi 
The tyrant terrify*d the blooming crowd-^ 
A boy the iairest of the flighted train, 
Who yet scar<^ gave the promise of a man, 
Ah! dismal object! idly pass*d the day 
In all the thoughtless innocence of play : 
When lo f the' imperious wretch, inflamed with rage^ 
fierce, and regardless of his tender age^ 
With fiiry storms ; the fhult his clamours ifrge : 
ifis hand high-waving brandi^es the scourge, 
Tears, vows, and prayers, the tyrant's ears assail |[ 
In vain ;~nor tears, nor vows, nor prayers, prevails 
The trembling innocent from deep despair 
Sicken'd, and breath'd his little soul in air. 
For him, beneath his poplar, mourns the Ptf ; 
For hint the tear* of hoary Serhis flow f 
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For him tlteir tears the watery sisten shed. 
Who lov'd him living, and deplor'd him dead! 
The furious pedant, to restrain his rage, 
Should mark the* example of a former age, 
How fierce Alddes, warm*d with youthftil ire, 
Dash'd OB his master's front bis vocal lyre. 
But yet, ye youtlis, confess your masters* sway. 
And their commands implicitly obey. 

Whoever then this arduous task pursues, 
To form tlie bard, and cultivate the Muse, 
Let him by softer means, and milder ways. 
Warm his ambition with the love of praise y 
Soon as his precepts ahall engage his heart. 
And fan the rising fire in every part. 
Light is the task; — for then the eager boy 
Pursues the voluntary toil with joy ; 
Disdains the' inglorious indolence of rest. 
And feeds the' immortal ardour in his breasts 

And here the common practice of the schools. 
By known experience, justifies my mlettf 
The youths in social studies to engage ; 
For then the rivals burn with generous rage, 
£ach soul the stings of emukition raise. 
And every little bosom beats for praise. 
But gifts proposed will urge them best to rise ; 
Fir'd at the glorious prospect of a prize, 
With noble jealousy, the blooming bard 
Reads, labours, glows, and strains for the reward ; 
Fears lest bis happy rival vnn the race, 
And raise a triumph on his own disgrace. 

But when once season'd to the rage divine. 
He loves and courts the raptures of the Nine ; 
The sense of glory, and the love of fiune, 
Serve but as second motives to the flame ^ 
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The tfarilliog pleasure all tlie Imrd lubdoesy 
Lock'd in the strict embraces of the Muse. 
See ! when harsh parents force the yooth to qait. 
For meaner arts, the dear delights of wit. 
If e'er the wonted warmth his thoughts inspire,' 
And with past pleasures set his mind on Are ; 
How from his soul he longs, but longs in vain. 
To haunt the groves and purling streams again ; 
No stem commands of parents can controul. 
No force can check ihe sallies of his souL 
So bums the courser seasoned to the rein, 
lliat spies his females on a distant plain, 
And bugs to act his pleasures o'er again, 
("ir'd with remembrance of his joys, he bounds, 
He foams and strives to reach the well-known 

•ground.; 
Tlie goring spurs his furious flames improve, 
And rouse within him all the rage of love ; 
Ply*d with the scourge he still neglects his baste^ 
And moves reluctant, when he moves at last ; 
Heverts his eye, regrets the distant mare ; 
And neighs impatient for the dappled fair. 

How oft the youth would long to change his fate. 
Who, high advanc'd to all the pomp of state, 
With grief his gawdy load of grandeur views, 
Lost at too high a distance from the Muse ! 
How oft he sighs by warbling streams to rove, 
And quit the palace for the shady grove ; 
How oft in Tyber's cold retreat to lie, 
And gladly stoop to cheerful poverty. 
Beneath the rigour of the wint'ry sky I 
But yet how many curse their fruitless toil,, 
Who turn and cultivate a barren soil i 
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This, ere too late, the master may divine 

By a sure omeD, and a certain sign ; 

The hopefhl yonth, determin'd by his choice^ 

Works without preeept, and prevents advice. 

Consults his teacher, plies his task with joy, 

And a quick sense of glory fires the boy. 

He challenges the crowd ; — the conquest o*er^ 

Ue struts away the victor of an hour. 

Then vanquish*d in his turn ; o'erwhelm'd with care/ 

He weeps, he pines, he sickens with despair ; 

Nor looks his little rivals in the ikce. 

But flics for shelter to some lonely place, 

To mourn his shame, and cover his disgrace. 

His master's frowns impatient to sustain, 

Straight he returns, and wins the day againi 

This is the boy his better fates design 

To rise the ftitiire darling of the Nine; 

For him the Muses weave the sacred crown. 

And bright Apollo claims* him f^r his own. 

Not the least hope thef onacUve youth can raise^ 

t>ead to the prospect, and the sense of praise ; 

Who your just rides with dull attention hears^ 

Nor lends his understanding, but his ears, 

Resolv'd his parts in indolence to keep, 

tie lulls his drowsy faculties asleep ; 

The wretch your best endeavonrs will betray, 

And the superfluous care is thrown aivay. 

I fear for him, who ripens ere his prime; 
For all productions there's a proper time. 
Oh 1 may no apples in the spring appear, 
Out-grow tlie seasons, and prevent the year. 
Nor mellow yet, till autumn stains the vine^ 
And the full presses foam with floods of wine/ 
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rTorn ironi tbe parent tree too 80od»^ tliey lie 
Trod dowD by every swaiawho pusefl by. 

Nor should the yoath too itrictly be confin'd/ 
^Fis sometimes proper to nnbend liis mind ; 
When tir'd with stndy, let him seek the plains 
And mark the homely hnmonrs of the swains ; 
Or pleas'd the toils to spread, or horns to wind^ 
Hunt the Aeet moantaiii«goat, or forest-hind. 
Meantime the yonth, impatient that the day 
Should pass in pleasures unimproved away, 
Steals from the shouting crowd, and quits tbe plains^ 
To sing the sylvan gods in rural strains ; 
Or calls the Mnses to Albonea's shades. 
Courts, and enjoya, the visionary maids. 
So laboured fields, with crops alternate bless'dy 
By turns lie fallow, and indulge their rest ; 
The swain contented bida the hungry soil 
Enjoy a sweet victssitude from toil ; 
Till earth renews her genial powers to bear, 
And pays his prudence with a bounteous yearir 

On a strict view your solid judgment frame, 
Nor think that genios is in all the same ; 
How oft the youth, who wants the sacred fire^ 
Fondly mistakes for genius bis desire? 
Courts the coy Mnses, though rejected still, 
Nor Nature seconds his misguided will : 
He strives, he toils with unavailing care ; 
Nor Heaven i«lents, nor Piioebus hears his prayer. 
He with success, perhaps, may plead a cause, 
Shine at the bar, and flourish by the hiws; 
Perhaps discover Nature's secret springs. 
And bring to light the* originals of things. 
But sometimes precept will such force impart,^ 
That Nature bends beneattfa the power of art^ 
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Besides, lis no light province to remove 
From the rash boy the fiery pangs of love ; 
Till, ripe in years, and more confirmed in age, 
He learns to bear the 6ames of Copid's rage; 
Oft hidden fires on all his vitals prey. 
Devour the yooth, and mek his soul away 
By slow degrees;~blot oat his golden dreams. 
Hie toneful poets, and Castalian streams ; 
Struck with a secret wound, he weeps and sighs ( 
In every thought the darling phantoms rise ; 
The fimcy*d charmer swims before his sight. 
His theme all day, his vision all the night : 
The wandering object takes up all his care. 
Nor can he quit th' in»ginary fiur. 
Meantime bis sire, nnconscions of his pain. 
Applies the tempered medicines in vain ; 
The plagne, so deeply rooted in bis heart, 
Mocks every slight attempt of Psean*s art; 
The flames of Cupid all his breast inspire, 
And in the lover's quench the poet's fire. 

When in his riper years, without control. 
The Nine have took possession of his soul ; 
When, sacred to their god, the crown he wears. 
To other authors let him bend his cares; 
Consult their styles, examine every part. 
And a new tincture take from every art. 
First study Tully's language and bis sense. 
And range that boundless field of eloquence. 
Tully, Rome's other glory, still affords 
The best expressions and tlie richest words ; 
As high o'er all in eloquence he stood, 
As Rome o'er all the nations she subdued. 
Let him read men and manners, and explore 
ih^ site and distances from shore to shores 
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Then let him travel, or to maps repair, 
And see imagined cities rising there; 
Range with bis eyes the earth's fictitious ball, 
And pass o'er figur'd worlds that grace the wall. 
Some in the bloody shock of arms appear, 
To paint the native horrors of the war ; 
Through charging hosts they rush before they write. 
And plunge in ail the tumult of the fight. 
But since our lives, contracted in tlieir date 
By scanty bounds and circumscrib'd by fate. 
Can never launch through all the depths of arts, 
Ye youths, touch only the material parts ; 
There stop your labour, there your search control, 
And draw fi^m thence a notion of the whole. 
From distant climes when the rich merchants come, 
To bring the wealth of foreign regions home ; 
Content the friendly harbours to explore, 
They only touch upon the winding shore ; 
Nor with vain labour wander up and down 
To view the land, and visit every town; 
That would but call them from their former road, 
To spend an age in banishment abroad ; 
Too late returning irom the dangerous main. 
To see their countries and their friends again. 

Still be the sacred poets your delight. 
Read them by day, consult them in the night ; 
From those clear fountains all your raptures bring. 
And draw for ever from the Muses' spring. 
But let your subject in your bosom roU, 
Claim every thought, kad draw in all the soul. 
That constant object to your mind display. 
Your toil all night, your labour all the day. 

I need not all the rules of verse disclose. 
Nor how their various measures to dispose ; 
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Tlie tator here with eaie hii charge may gvide 

To join the parti and nnmbeny or difide. 

Now let him words to stated laws submit, 

Or yoke to measores, or redaoe to feet ; 

Now let him sofUy to himself rehearse. 

His first attempts and mdiments of verse ; 

Fix on those rich expressions his rcfard 

To use made sacred by some ancient bard ; 

Tost by a difierent gost of hopes and fean. 

He ben^ of Heaven an hundred eyes and ears. 

Now here, now there, coy nature be pursues, 

And takes one image in a thousand views. 

He Waits the happy moment that affords 

The noblest tboaglits, and most expressive words, 

He brooks no dull delay ; admits no rest ; 

A tide of passion struggles in his breast; 

Round his dark soul no clear ideas phiy, 

The roost familiar objects glide away« 

All fix'd in tiiought, astonish*d he appears, 

His soul exanrines, and consults bis ears ; 

And racks his fiiithlcss memory, to iind 

Some traces fidntly sketch'd upon his raind« 

There he unlocks tlie glorious magaiine, 

And opens every faculty within ; 

Brings out with pride their intellectnal spoils. 

And with the noMe treaiure crowns his toils; 

And oft mere chance shalt images display. 

That strike his mind engag'd a different way. 

Still he persists $ regrets no toil nor pain, 

And still the task, he tried before in vain, 

Plies with unweary'd diligence again. 

For oft unmanageable thoughts appear, 

That mock his labour, and delude his care -, 



I 
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Th' impatieiit bard, with all bis nerves apply'd^ 
Tries sill the avenues on every side ; 
Resolved and bent the precipice to gain ; 
Though yet he labours at the rock in vain ; 
By his own strength and Heaven, with conquest 

graced, 
He wins th' important victory at last ; 
.Stretched by his hands the vanquished monster lies. 
And the. proud triumph lifts him to the skies. 
But when ev^ chance and all his efforts Ua\, 
Nor toils, nor vigilance, nor cares prevail ; 
His past attempts in vain the boy renews, 
And waits the softer seasons of the Muse; 
He quits his work; throws by his fond defines; 
And from his task reluctantly retires. 

Thus o'er the fields the swain pursues his road, 
Till stoped at length by some impervious flood, 
That finoma mountain's brow, o'ercharg'd with rains, 
3nr8ts in a thundering tide, and foams along the 

plains; 
With horror chiird, he traverses the shore, 
Sees the waves rise, and hears the torrent roar-. 
Then griev'd returns, or waits with vam delay 
Till the tmnultnous deluge rolls away. 
But in no Iliad let the youth engage 
His tender years,, and nnexperienc'd age ; 
Let him by just degrees and steps proceed, 
Sing with the owains, and tune the tender reed ; 
He with success an humbler theme may ply, 
And, Virgil-like, imraortaliie a fly : 
Or sing the mice, their battles and attacks. 
Against the croaking natives of the lakes : 
Or with what art her toils the spider sets, 
And spins her filmy entrails into nets. 
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And here embrace, ye teachen, this advice ; 
Not to be too inqoisitively nice* 
But, till the sodI eokirg^d in strength appears^ 
Indulge the boy, and spare bis tender yean ; 
Till to ripe judgment and experience bronght. 
Himself discerns and blnshes at a ^nlt; 
For if the critic's eyes too strictly pierce, 
To point each blemish ont in every verse, 
Void of all hope the stripling may depart, 
And torn his stadies to another art. 
Bnt if resolv'd bis darling iaolts to see, 
A youth of genius should apply to me, 
And court my elder judgment to peruse 
Th* imperfect labours of his infant Muse ; 
I should not scruple, with a candid eye, 
To read and praise his poem to the sky; 
With seeming rapture on each fine to pause. 
And dwell on each expression with applause. 
But when my praises had inflam'd his mind, 
If some lame verse limp'd slowly up behind ; 
One, that himself, unconscious, had not found. 
By numbers charm'd, and led away by sound j 
I should not fear to minister a prop. 
And give him stronger feet to keep it up; 
Teach it to run along more firm and sure; 
Nor would I show the wound before the cure* 

For what remains; the poet I enjoin 
To form no glorious scheme, no great design, 
Till free from business he retires alone. 
And flies the giddy tumult of Che town ; 
Seeks rural pleasures, and enjoys the glades. 
And courts the thoughtful silence of the shades. 
Where the fair Dryads haunt their native woods, 
With all the orders of the sylvan gods. 
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Here ia their soft retreats the poets lye, 
Serene^ and bless'd with cheerfdl poverty ', 
No gnilty schemes of wealth their souls molest^ 
No cares, no prospects^ discompose their rest; 
No scenes of grandear glitter in their view ; 
Here they the joys of innocence parsae, 
And taste the pleasures of the happy few. 
From a rock's entrails the barbarian spmng, 
"Who dares to violate the sacred throng 
By deeds or words — ^The wretch, by fory driten^ 
Assaults the darling colony of Heaven ! 
Some have look'd down, we know, with scfomfuf 

eyes 
On the bright Muse who taught them how to rise, 
And paid, when rais*d to grandenr, no regard 
From that high station to the sacred banf^ 
Vninjur'd, mortals, let the poets lye, 
Or dread th' impending Vengeance of tlie sky*. 
The gods still listened to their constant prayer, 
And made the poets their peculiar care. 
They, with contempt, on fortune's gift look dowii^ 
And laugh at kings who wear an envy'd crown. 
Raised and transported by their soaring mind. 
From their proud eminence they view mankind 
Lost in a cloudy they see them toil below, 
All busy to promote their cofnmon woe. 
Of guilt unconscious, witli a steady sool^ [folf^ 
l^ey see the lightnings flash, and hear the thundet)i 
When, girt with terrors. Heaven's almisshty sire 
lAunches his triple bolts, and forky tire. 
When o*er high towers the red destroyer pTays, 
And strikes the mountains with the pointed bla^fe ^ 
jBafe in their innocence, like gods, they rise, 
And lift their souls serenely to the skies, 
VOL. ji< • 
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Fly, ye prolane ; — the sacred Nine were given 
To bleu these lower worlds by bounteous Heaven : 
Of old, Prometheus, from the realms above, 
Brought down these daughters of almighty Jove, 
When to his native earth the robber came, 
Charg'd with the plunder of ethereal flame. 
As doe compassion tonch*d his generous mind. 
To see the savage state of human kind ; 
When,, led to range at large the bright abodes. 
And share th* ambrosial banquets of the gods ; 
In many a whirl he saw Olympus driven, 
And heard th' eternal harmony of Heaven. 
Tum'd round and round the concert chann*d his eara* 
Witli all the music of the dancing spheres ; 
The sacred Nine his wondering eyes behold^ 
As each her orb in just divisions roll'd ; 
The thief beholds them with ambitious eyes,  
And, bent on fraud, he meditates the prize; 
A prize I the noblest gift he could bestow 
^Next to the fire) on human race below ; 
At length th' Immortals reconcil'd, resigned 
The fair celestial sisters to mankind ; 
Though bound to Caucasus vnth solid chains, 
TV aspiring robber groan'd in endless pains; 
By which deterr'd, for ages lay supine 
The race of mortals, nor invoWd the Kine : 
Till Heaven in verse showed man his future stat^. 
And open'd every distant scene of (kte. 
First, the great Either of the gods above 
8ung in Dodona and the Libyan grove; 
Next, to th' inquiring nations Themis gave 
Her sacred answers from the Phocian cave ; 
Then Phcebus wam'd them from the Delphic dome, 
Of future time, and ages yet to come ; 
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And reverend Faunas ottered truths divine 
To the first founders of the Latian line. 
Next the great race of hallow'd prophets came. 
With them the Sibyls of immortal fame, 
Inspired with all the god; who rapt on Ufj^h 
With more than mortal rage unbounded fly. 
And range the dark recesses of the sky. 
Next, at their feasts, the people sung their lays 
(The same their prophets sung in former days);] 
Their theme an hero, and his deathless praise. 
What has to man of nobler worth been given, 
Than this the best and greatest bobn of Heaven ^ 
Whatever power the gloriqns gift ^estow'd, 
We trace the certain footsteps of a god -, 
By thee inspired, the daring poet flies, 
His soul mounts up, and towers above the skies; 
Thon art the source of pleasure,, and we see 
No jdy, no transport, when debarr*d of t|iee; 
Thy tuneful deity (be feather'd throng 
Confess in all the measures of their song. 
Thy great commands the savages obey. 
And every sHent naitive of the sea : 
£ed by thy voice the starting rocks advance. 
And listening fbrests mingle in the dance. 
On thy sweet notes the damn'd Hjoice to dwell, 
Thy strains suspended alt the din of Hell; 
liUlTd by the sound, the furies rag*d no more. 
And hell's infernal porter ceas'd to roar. 
Thy l^owers exalt ns to the realms above, 
To feast with gods, and sit the guedts of Jove f 
Thy presence softens anguish, woe, and strife,' 
And reconciles us to the load of lifel 
Hail, thou bright comfort of these low abodes-^ 
Tben joy of meil and darling of the gods/ 
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As priest and poet, in these bumble brys, 
I boldly labour to resound thy praise \ 
To hang thy shrines, this gift 1 bring along. 
And to thy altars guide the tender throng* 
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Proceed, ye Nine, descended from above^ 
Ye tonetid daughters of ahuighty Jove ; 
To teach the future age I hasten on. 
And open every source of Helicon. 
Your priest and bard ifvith rage divine inspire. 
While to your shrine I lead the blooming choir* 
Hard was the way, and dubious, which we trod. 
Now show, ye goddesses, a surer road ; 
Point out tiiose paths, which yon can find alooe, 
To all the world but to yomselves unknown; 
Lo ! all the* Hesperian youths with me implore 
Your softer influence, and propitious power. 
Who, rang'd beneath my banners, boldly tread 
Those arduous tracks to reach your mountain's head. 
New rules *ti8 now my province to impart i 
First to invent, and then dispose with art : 
Each a laborious task ; but they who share 
Heav'n's kinder bounty, and peculiar care, 
A glorious train of images may find. 
Preventing hope, and crowding on the mind. 
The other task, to settle every part. 
Depends on judgment, and the powers of art ; 
From whence in chief the poet hopes to raise . 
His future glory, and immortal praise. 

This as a rule the noblest bards esteem. 
To touch at first in general on the theme ^ 
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To hint at all the finbject in a line ; 

And draw in miniature the whole design. 

Nor in themselves confide ; but next implore 

The timely aid of vome celestial power; 

To guide yonr labours, and point out your road^ 

Choose,.aff yon please, your tutelary god; 

But still invoke some guardian deity. 

Some power, to look auspicious from the sky : 

To nothing great should mortals bend their care, 

Till Jove be solemnly address'd in prayer. 

'Tis not enough to call for aid divine. 

And court but once the favour of the Nine ; 

When objects rise, that mock your toil and pain, 

Above the labour uid the reach of man : 

Then you may supplicate the bless'd abodes, 

And ask the firiendly succour of the gods. 

Shock not your reader, nor begin too fierce, 

Nor swell and bluster in a pomp of verse; 

At first all needless ornament remove, 

To shun his prejudice, and win his love ; 

At first, you find most fiivour and success 

In plain expression, and a modest dress. 

For if too arrogant yon vaunt your might, 

You fiUl widi greater scandal in the fight. 

When on the nicest point your fortune stands, 

And allyonr courage, all your strength demands. 

Witli gradual flights surprise us as we read ; 

And let more glorious images succeed. 

To wake our souls; to kindle our desire 

Still to read on, and fiui the rising fire. 

Bat ne'er the subject of your work proclaim 

In its own colours, and its genuine name ; 

Let it by distant tokens be convey'd, 

And wrapt in other wordsyandcover'd in their shade. 
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At last the tabject from the friendly shrowd 
Bursts oaty and shines the brighter from the cloud; 
Then the dissolving darkness breaks away. 
And every object glares in open day. 
Thus great Ulysses' toils were I to choose ', . 
For the main theme that should employ my Muse; 
By his long labours of iinmortal iame, 
Should shine my hero^ but conceal bis name; 
As one^ who, lost at sea, had nations seen, [mei^ 
And mark'd their tovms, their n^anoers, and their 
Since Troy was levelled to the dust by Greece ; 
Till a few lines epitomised the piece. 

But study now what order to maintain. 
To link the work in one continued chain, 
That, when the Muse displays her artlul scheme. 
And at the proper time unfolds the theme ; 
Each part may iin4 its own determined place, 
I^id out with method, smd disposed with grace $ 
That to the destin'd scope^ the piece may tend. 
And keep one constant tenour to the end. 
First to surprising novelties inclined, .. 
Tl^ bards some unexpected objects find. 
To wake attention, and suspend the mind. 
A cold dull ord^r bravely, they forsake; 
Fiz'd and resolv'd tlie winding way to take. 
They nobly deviate from the beaten- track. 
The poet marks the* ocqision, as he sings, 
To launch out boldly from the midst of things. 
Where some distinguished incident he views. 
Some shining aption that deserves a muse. 
Thence by degrees the wonderiii|$ reader brings 
To trace the sulgect backward to its springs, 

^ Via. Horn. Odyik lib. k 
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'Le&t at his entrance he should idly stay, 
SbockM at his toil, and dubious of his wa]|r ; 
For when set down so near the promised goal, 
5Che flattering prospect tempts and fires Iiis soul ; 
Already passM the treacherous bounds appear, 
Then most at distance, when they seem so near ; 
Far from his grasp the fleeting harbour flies, ** 
.Courts his pursuit, but mocks his dazzled eyes ; 
The promised region he with joy had spy'd, 
Vast tracks of oceans from his reach divide ; 
Still mus^ he backward steer his lensthen'd way^^ 
And plough a wide interminable sea. 
No skilful poet would his Muse employ, 
From Paris* vote to trace the fall of Troyj 
Nor every deed of Hector to relate, 
VRiile his strong arm suspended Ilion's fate ; 
Work ! for some annalist ! some heavy fool, 
X!orrectly dry, and regiilarly dull. 
Best near the end those dreadfill scenes appear^.; 
Wake then, and rouse the furies of the war. 
Bat for his ravished fair at first engage 
Peleides* soul in i^relenting rage. 
Be this the cause that every Phrygian flood 
-Swells with red waves, and rolls a'tide of blood ; 
That Xanthus* urns a purple deluge pour, 
And the deep trenches float with Human gore. 
Nor former deeds in silence must we lose, 
The league at AuHs, and the mutual vows. 
The Spartan raging for his iiayish'd spouse ; 
The thousand ships ; the woes which Uion bore 
:From Greece, for nine revolving years beibre. 

* See Homer's TliaiL 
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This role with jodgment shonld the bard main- 

tain^ 
Vbo brings Laertes' wandeijiig son agaio, 
prom buming llion to bis native reign. 
%jei him not launch from |da*s strand bis ships, 
"U^ith bis attendant friends into the deeps ; 
^or stay to vanquish the Ciconian host ; 
]But let him first appear (his comrades lost) 
With fair Calypso on the' Ogygian coast. 
Frfita thenice, a world of toils ^nd dangers past, 
Waft htm to r^ch Phaeacia's realms at last. 
There at the feast his wanderings to relate, 
His irieijds* dire change ; his own relentless fate. 
But if the bard of former actions sings, 
He wisely draws from those remoter springs 
The present order, and the course of things. 

As yet unfold the' eyent on no pretence, 
'Tis your chief task to keep ps iq suspense. 
Nor tell what presents * Atrens' son prepares. 
To reconcile Achilles to the wars ; 
Or by what god's auspicious conduct led ^, 
From Polypbemus' den Ulysses fled. 
iPleas'd with the toil, and on tbe prospect bent. 
Our souls leap forward to the wish'd event. 
No call of nature cap ogr search restrain, 
And sleep, and thirst, and hunger, plead in vain, 
Crlad we pursue the labour we embrac'd, 
And leave reluctant, when we leave at last. 
See ! how the bard, triumphant in his art, 
Sports with oni" passions, and commands the be^rjt : 

* See tbe Odynqr* 4 8e» UUd, lib, xix. 

9 S^ IHad, lib. Ui» 
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Now here, now there, he turns the varying song, 
4nd draws at will the captive soul along ; 
Rack'd with uncertain hints, in every sense 
We feel the Iengthen*d angoisfa of suspense. 
When Homer ^ once has promised to rehearse 
Bold Paris' fight, in many a sounding verse, 
He soon perceives his reader's warm desire 
Wrapt in the' event, and all Ids sool on fire ; 
llie poet then contrives some specious stay, 
Before; he tells the fortune of the day, 

"I'ill Helen to the king and elders show, 
From some tall tower, the leaders of tiie foe, 
And name the heroes in the fields below. 
When chaste Penelope 7, to gain her end, 
Invites her suitors the tough bow to bend ; 
(Her nuptial bed the victor's promis'd prize) 
With what address her various arts she plies I 
Skiird in delays, iaad politicly slow 

To search her treasures for her hero's bow. 
None lead the reader in the dark along, 

To the last goal that terminates the song ; 

Sometimes th' event must glance upon the sight, 

l^ot glare jn day, nor wholly sink in night. 

^Tis thus Anchises to his son relates 

The various series of his fiiture fates; 

For this the prophets see *, on Tyber's shore, * 

Wars, horrid wars, and Latium red with gore, 

A new Achilles rising to destroy 

With boiondless rage the poor remains of Troy; 

But raise his mind with prospects of success, 

And give the promise of a lasting peace. 

6 See Virg. iEneid, lib, vi. ▼. 800. 

7 rUd. lib: i&. ▼. 458. 8 Odysi. bi* 
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Tliit knew the hero when he sought the plaUis^ 
Sprung from his ships 9, and charged the' embattled 



swams^ 



Hew'd do wnJtheLatian troops with matchless might, 
(The first, aospicions omen of the fight) 
And at one blow gigantic Theron kill'd, 
Bold, but io vain, and foremost of the field ; 
Hios too Patroclus '° with his latest breath 
Foretold his-nnregarding. victor's death: 
His parting sonl anticipates the blow. 
That waits brav^ Hector from a greater foe. 
Thou tooy poor Tamus, just before thy doom 
Coold'st read thy end, and antedate a tomb. 
When o*er thy head the baleful fury fiew, 
And in dire omens set thy fate to view : 
A bird obsceoe, she flutter'd o*er the field, [shield. 
And scream*d thy death, and beat thy sounding 
For lo f the time, the fatal time is come, 
Oiarg'd i^th tiiy death, and heavy with thy doom. 
When Tomus, though in vain, shall me the day ; 
Shall curse the golden, belt he bore away ; 
Shall wish too late young Pallas' spoils unsought, 
And mourn the conquest he so dearly bought. 
The' event should glimmer througli its gloomy 

shrowd. 
Though yet oonfus'd, and struggling in the cloud. 
So, to the ti&v«ller, ashe jonmies on 
To reach the walls of some far dist?mt town^. 
If, high in air, the dnbious turrets rise. 
Peep o'er the hills and dance, before his eyes ; 
Pleas'd the refreshing prospect to survey, 
JBach stride he lengthens, and beguiles the way^ 

9 Odyney xzi. «« Ibid. lib. x, v. 53J. 
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More pleas'd (the tempting scene in view) to go> 
Tlian pensively to walk t^ gloomy vales below. 

Unless tlie theme within your bosom coll, 
Work in each thoaght^ and ran through all the sonl ; 
Unless you alter with incessant pain. 
Pull down, and build the iabric o'er again ; 
In vain, when rival-wits your wonder raise, 
You'll strive to match those beauties which yon 
praise. 

To one juAt scope with fix'd design go on ; 
Let sovereign reason dictate from her throne. 
By what determined methods to advance^ 
But never trust to arbitrary chance. 
Where chance presides, all objects wildly join'd. 
Crowd on the reader, and distract his mind ; 
From theme to theme unwilling b he tost, 
And in the dark variety is lo8t> 
You see some bards, who bold excursions make 
In long digressions from the beaten track j 
And paint a wild unnecessary throng 
Of things and objects foreign to the song-; 
For new descriptions from the road depart. 
Devoid of order, discipline, and art. 
So, many an anxious toil and danger passed. 
Some wretch returns from banishment at last: 
With fond delay to range the shady wood. 
Now here, now there, he wanders from the road ; 
From field to field, from stream to stream he roves^ 
And courts the cooling shelter of the groves. 
For why should Homer " deck the gorgeous car^ 
When our rais*d souls are eager for the war ? 
Or dwell on every wheel, when loud alarms, 
^nd Mars in thunder calls the host to arms^ 
" Vid. Horn. Iliad, Mb. v. v. 729- 
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When with \m heroes we rame dastard find ^% 
Of a vile aspect, and malignant mind; 
Vfis awkward tgnre is not worth onr care; 
His monstrous length of head, or want of hair, 
Not though he goes with mountain-shoulders by. 
Short of a foot, or blinking in an eye. 
Such trivial objects call us off too long 
From the main drift and teneur of the song. 
Drances '^ appears a jnster character, 
In council bold, but cautions in the war; 
Factious and loud the listening throng he draws, 
And swells with wealth, and popular appbose ; 
But, what in our^s would never find a place, 
The bold Greek language may admit with grace. 

Why should I here the stratagems recite. 
And the low tricks of every little wit P 
Some out of time their stock of knowledge boast. 
Till ih the pedant all the bard is lost 
Such witbont care their useless lumber place; 
One black, confiis'd, and undigested mass 
With a wild heap encumbers every part, 
Nor rang'd with grace, nor methodis'd with art. 
But then in chief, when things abstruse they teach. 
Themes too abstracted for the vulgar reach ; 
The hidden nature of the deities ; 
The secret laws and motions of the skies ; 
Or from what dark original began 
The fiery soul, and kindled op the man: 
Otlt they in odious instances engage. 
And for examples ransack every age. 
With every realm ; no hero vrill they pass, 
lint aet against the rules of time and place» 

'* Horn. Iliad, tib. H. ▼. «12. «3 MdiM, m>. xl. ▼. 336. 
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Avoid, ye youths, these practices ; nor raise 
Your swelliDg souls to such a tliirst of praise. 
Some bards of eminence there are, we own. 
Who sing sometimes the journeys of the san. 
The rising stars, and labours of the moon. 
What impulse bids the ocean rise and &11 } 
What motions shake and rock the trembling bell: 
Though foreign subjects had engaged their care, 
The rage, the din and thunder of the war, 
Throu^ the loud field ; the genius of the earth ; 
Or rules to raise the vegetable birth : 
Yet 'tis but seldom, and when time and place 
Require the thing, and reconcile to grace. 
Those foreign otjects necessary seem. 
And flow, to all appearance, from the theme; 
With so much art so well concealed they please. 
When wrought with skill, and introduc'd with ease* 
Should not Anehises '% such occasion shown, 
Resolve the questions of his godlike son? 
If souls, depriv'd of HeavVs fair light, repair 
Once more to day, and breathe the vital air; 
Or if from high Olympus first they came. 
Inspired with portions of ethereal flame P 
Though here encumbered with the mortal fiame? 
lire not too long one subject when yon write. 
For 'tis variety that gives delight ; 
But when, to that variety iuclin'd. 
You seek new objects to relieve the mind, 
Be sure let nothing forc'd or laboured seem, 
But vratch your time, and steal from off your thencr 
Conceal with care your longing to depart, 
For art's chief pride is still to cover art 

14 fMid, Ub.fi. 
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So Molciber '% in fiitnre ages skilN, 
Engraved Rome*! glories on Eneas' shield. 
On the bright orb her fntnre farae enroli'd, 
And with her trionphseharg'd the rising gold; 
Here figured fights die blazing round adorn, 
There his long tine of heroes yet nnbom. 
But if >a poet of Aosonian '^ birth 
Describes 4lie varioos kingdoms of the earthy 
Wide interspers'd ; the Medes, or swarthy Moors; 
The different natares of tiieir soils explores, 
And paints the trees that bloom on India's shores: 
On Us own land he looks with^partial eyes. 
And lifts the Mr Hesperia to the skies^ 
To all the fair Hesperia he prefers^ 
And makes the woods of Bactria yield to bers. 
With prond Fanchaia; though her grovesshe boasts. 
And breathes a cload of incense from her coasts. 
Hear then, ye generous youths, on this regiur4 
f should not blame the conduct of the bard, 
Who in soft numbers, and a flowing strain. 
Relieves and reconciles our ears ilgain. 
When I the various implements had sung 
That to the fieMs and rural trade belong, 
in sweet harmonious measure would I tell 
How* Nature moum*d when the great Gdesar fell '^^ 
When Bacchus* curling vines had graced my lays. 
The rural pleasures next should sliare my praise'*. 
The labour ended, and complete the whole. 
Some bards with pleasure wander round the goal,- 
The ffights and sallies of the Muse prolong. 
And add new beauties to the finish'd song ; 

' s ^neid, lib. vlU. v. fi26. «« VIrg. Georg. Ub. ii. v. 136.- 
»' Gaorg. Mb. I. V. 466. « IbM. Ub. ikY.48e. 
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^eas'd with tfa' excursion of the charniingstraio^ 
We strive to quit the work, bnt strive in vain. 
Thus, were the bees the subject of my Mose, 
Their laws, their natures, and celestial dews ; 
Poor Aristaeas *' should his fate disclose, 
His mother's counsel should assuage his woes ; 
Old Proteus here should struggle in his chain. 
There in soft verse the Thracian bard complain. 
(As Philomela on a poplar bough 
BewaiU her young, melodious in her woe) : 
Pangsean steeps his sorrows should return, 
And vocal Thrace with Rhodope should monm^ 
Hebrus should roll low-murmuring to the deep, 
And barbarous nations wonder why they weep* 
Thus too the poets, who the names declare 
Of kings and nations gathering to the war. 
Sometimes diversify tiie strain, and sing 
Tb^ wondrous change of the Ligurian^ king.^ 
While for his Phaeton his sorrows flow, 
And his harmonious strains beguile his woe, 
O'er all the man the snowy feathers rise. 
And in a tuneful swan he mounts the skies. 
Thus too Hippolytns *', by Dyau's care 
And Paean's art, returns to upper air. 
The bards now paint the arms tbeif heroes wield. 
And each bold figure on the glittering shield. 
Great Avetatinns^, great Alddes' son. 
Wore the proud trophy which his iUfher won ; 
An hundred ser^^ents o*er the buckler roird. 
And Hydra hiss'd from all her heads in gold.. 
Now blooming Tempe's cool retreats they sing, 
And now with flowery beauties paint the spring. 

*? Oeorg' Ub. Iv. v. SI7. '^ ^neW. lib. x. v. 185. 

»» Ibid ' *^ V ii.v. 756. ** IhW. lib. vlf. v. 656. 
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Now with a sylvan scene the floods they hide; 

Or teach tiie fmantd Eridanns to glide. 

Or sport on iabted Achelons' side. 

Or hoary Nerens' numerous race display, 

Tlie hundred azure sisters of the sea. 

With tbem the nymphs that haunt their native 

woods, 
And the long orders of the sylvan gods. 

With gay deseriptions sprinkle here and there 
Some grave instmctive sentences with care, 
.That touch on.hfe, some moral good pursue. 
And give ns virtue in a transient view; 
Rules, whieh the fatnre sire may make his own. 
And point the goldeji {irecepts to his sen* 

Sometimes on little images to iall^ 
And thus ilhiBtrate mighty things by small, 
With doe success the Ucens'd poet dares, 
When to the ants *^ the Phrygians he compares. 
Who, leaving Carthage, gather to the seas -, 
Or the laborious Tyrians to the bees^. 
But swarming flies ^% offensive animals, 
Tliat biui incessant o'er the smoking pales. 
Are images too low, to paint the hosts 
That roll and blacken o*er Ansonia's coasfs. 
The lofty Muse who sung the Latian war. 
Would think such trivial things beneath her care;. 
How from his majesty would Virgil flilU 
If Turnus, scarce repeU'd from Ition's wall. 
Retiring grimly with a tardy pace, 
Had e*er been figured by tbe patient ass^ f 
Whom unregarded troops of boys surronndy 
While o'er his sides their rattling strokes resouncf > 

«3 £iieid, Jib. is. V. 408. ^ IbM. Hl>. i. ▼. 431. 

^s iliaa, lib. U. V. 4&J. 36 Ibid. lib. iti, y. :^« 
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Stow he gives way, and crops the springing grain, 
Turns on each side, and stops to graze again. 
In every point the tiling is just, we l&now, 
Bat then the image is itself too low : 
For Turnus, sprang from such a glorious strain, 
The vile resemblance would with scorn disdain. 
With better grace the lion ^^ may appear, } 

Who, singly impotent the crowd to dare, S 

9epe], or stand their whole embody'd war, ) 
Looks grimly back, and rolls his glaring eye, 
Despairs to conqaer, and disdams to fly. 

Since fictions are allowed, be sure, ye youths, 
Your fictions wear at least the air of traths. 
When Glancas ^"^ meets Tydides on the plain, 
Inflani*d with rage, and reeking from the slain; 
Some think they could not pass the time away, 
In such long narratives and cool delay. 
Amidst the raging tumult of the day. 
But yet we hear fierce Diomed relate 
The crime of bold Lycurgns, and his fiite; 
And Glaucus talks of brave Bellerophon, 
Doom'd for a lawless passion not his own ; 
Sets forth the hero's great exploits to view, 
How the bold chief the dire Chimsra slew, 
The Solymaean host, ^nd Amazonian crew. 
For those surprising fictions are designed 
With their sweet falsehoods to delight the mind ; 
The bards expect no credit should be given 
To the bare lie, thougli authoriz'd by Heaven, 
Which oft with confidence they vent abroad, 
beneath the needfiil sanction of a god. 

^7 Math], lib. U. V 793. *8 Iliad, Jib, vi, y. 1 UJ. 
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'Twas thus the roasted heifers*^ of the Son 
Spoke o*er the fire with accents not their own ; 
^Twa|i thus Achilles' steed ^ his silence broke. 
And Trojan sliips ^' in homan voices spoke ; 
As wrought by Heaven these wonders they relate. 
All airy visions of the ivory gate ! 

Speak things but once if order be yonr care. 
For more the cloy'd attention will not bear^ 
And tedioos repetitions tire the ear. 
In this we differ from the Grecian train. 
Who tell Atrides' visions '* o*er again. 
I^is not enough with them we know the canse 
Why great Achilles from the war withdraws, 
Unless the ^veeping hero '^, on the shore, 
Tells his blue mother all we heard before. 
So much on punctual niceties they stand, [mand. 
That, when their kings dispatch some high corn- 
All, word for word, the' ambassadors rehearse ^ 
In the same tenoar of unvaried verse. 
Not so did Vennlus '* from Arpi bring 
The final answer of the' ^tolian king 

Let others faboar on a vast design, 
A less, but polished with due care, be thine. 
To change its structure be your last delight; 
'l!lius spend the day, and exercise the night, 
Incesi<ant in yout toil. But if yon choose 
A larger fSeld and subject for your Muse ; 
If scanty limits shonld (he theme confine, 
Learn with just art to lengthen the design 

^9 odyss. lib. sit. v. 305. 30 Hiad.lib. xvli. v. «86. 

31 £neid. lib. x. v. $28. 3% Iliad, lib. ii. 

33 Ibid. lib. i. V. 370. 34 Ibid. Ub» ix.>. 264. 
3$ fineld, lib. xi. T. 243. 
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Beyond its native bounds; the roving mind 
A thousand methods to this end may find 
Unnnmber'd Hctions may with truths be J4 
Nature supplies a frtnd of matter still -, 
Then cull the rich variety at will. 
See ! how ^^ the bard calls down the' embattled gods, 
All ranged in factions, from their bright abodes; 
Who, fir*d with mutual hate, their arms employ. 
And in the field declare for Greece or Troy; 
Till Jove convenes a council to assuage 
Their rising fury, and suspend their rage ; 
Though the bless*d gods, remov'd from human eyes, 
Live in immortal ease witliin the distant skies. 
And now the' infernal realm hi8 theme he makes. 
The reign of Pluto, the Tartarean lakes. 
The Furies dreadful with their curling snakes. 
He gafliers omens from each bird that flies, 
And signs from every wing that beats the skies. 
He now describes a banquet, where the guest 
Prolongs with narratives the royal feast. 
Or at the glorious hero's tomb we read 
Of games ordain'd in honour of tlie dead. 
And oft for mercies in old times display*d, 
To their own gods their annual rites are paid. 
For monstrous Python slain, their praises rise, 
And lift the fame of Phoebus to the skies. 
In hymns Alcid^* labours they resound : 
While Cacns lies extended on the ground. 
Alternate sing the labours of his hands, 
Eqjoin'd by fierce Enrystlieus' stem commands ; 
The den of Caett» crowns the grateful strain, 
Where the grim nMnster breathes hisflnnetin V4hi. 

36 All these partkalani to the end of thit parigraph, art 
ttkoi from Homer «od Virgil. 
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Mark how sometimes the bard without coQtroi 
£xerU his fire, and poors forth all his soal ; 
His lines so dariiyg and his words so strong ; 
V/& see the subject ^gur'd in the song : 
When with the winds old ocean ^^ be deformsy 
Or paints the rage and horrors of the storms ; 
Or drives on pointed rocks the bursting ships. 
Tost on the Enxinc or Sicilian deeps. 
Or sings the plagues ^^ that blast the livid sky, 
When beasts by herds, and men by nations die ; 
Or the fierce ftiraes that Etna's jaws expire ^, 
Her melted rocks, and deluges of fire, 
When from her mouth the bursting vapour flies. 
And, charg'd with ruin, thundera to the skies ; 
While drifts of smoke in sooty whirlwinds play, 
And clouds of cinders stain the golden day. 
See ! as the poet sounds the dire alarms. 
Calls on the war, and sets the hosts in arms ; 
Squadrons on squadrons driven, coofiis'dly die; 
Grim Mars in all his terrors strikes the eye ; 
More than description rising to the sight. 
Presents the real horrors of the fight ; 
A new creation seems our praise to claim ; 
(Hence Greece derives the sacred poet's^ name) ; 
The dreadful clang of clashing arms we hear; 
The agoniring groan, the fniitless prayer. 
And shrieks of suppliants thicken on the ear. 
Who, when he reads a city storm'd^', forbears 
To feel her woes, and sympathize in tears ? 






37 iEneid, lib. i. 38 iWd, Hb. HI. v. 137 

35 Ibid, V. 571. 40 A ToC iroiwr. 

♦' VId. JEueid. Jib. ii. 
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When o'er the palaces the flames aspire 
From wall to wall, and wrap the domes in fire f 
The sire, with years and hostile rage oppress'd f 
The starting infant, clinging to the breast ! 
Tlie trembling mother runs, with piercing cries, 
Throngh friends and foes, and shrieking rends the 

skies. 
Drag'd from the altar, the distracted fair 
Beats her white breast, and tears her golden hair* 
Here in thick crowds the vaDquish'd fly away, 
Tl}ere the prond victors heap the wealthy prey ; 
With rage relentless ravage their abodes. 
Nor spare the sacred temples of the gods. 
O'er the whole town they mn with wild aflright. 
Tumultuous haste, and violence of flight. 

Why should I mention how our souls aspire, 
liost in the raptures of the sacred Are P 
For ev*n the soul not always holds the same, 
Bnt knows at different times a different frame. 
Whether with rolling seasons she complice. 
Turns with the sun, or changes with the skies ; 
Or through long toil, remissive of her fires, 
•Droops with the mortal frame her force inspires ; 
Or that our minds alternately appear 
Now bright with joy, and now o'ercast with care. 
No ! — but the gods, the* immortal gods, supply 
The glorious fires ; they speak the deity. 
Then bless'd is he who waits the' auspicious nod. 
The warmth divine, and presence of the god ; 
Who his suspended labours can restrain. 
Till Heaven's serene indulgence smiles again. 
Bnt strive on no pretence against your power^ 
Till time brings back tlie voluntary hoar. 
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Soroetimes their verdaot honours leave the woods^ 
And their dry nms defraud the thirsty floods ; 
Nor still the rivers a fuU channel yiekt. 
Nor spring with flowery beauties paints the field : 
The bards no less such fickle changes find, 
Damp'd is the noble ardour of the mind ; 
Their wonted toil her wearied powers rdbse ; 
Their souls grow slack and languid to the Mosey 
Deaf to their call, their eflbrts are withstood ; 
. Round their cold hearts congeals the freezing blood. 
You'd think the Muses fled ; the god no more 
Would fire the bosom where he dwelt before. 
No more return !— how ofteh, thpugh in TaiD, 
The poet would renew the wonted strain ! 
Nor sees the gods who thwart his fruitless care. 
Nor angry Heaven relentless to his prayer. 
Some read the ancient bards, of deathless fame. 
And from their raptures'catch the noble flame 
By just degrees; they feed the glowing veio. 
And all the' immortal ardour burns again 
In its full light and heat ; the sun's bright xay 
Thus (when the clouds disperse) restores the day. 
Whence shot this sudden flash that gilds the pole; 
The god, the god comes rushing on his soul ; 
Fires with ethereal vigour every part, 
Through every trembling limb he scents to darl^ 
Works in each vein, and swells his rising beart 
Deep in his breast the heavenly tumult plays. 
And sets liis mounting spirits on a blaze. 
Nor can the raging flames themselves contaio, 
For the whole god descends into the man. 
He quits mortality, he knows no bounds. 
But sings inspir'd in more than huiuan aoiind*.' 
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Kor from his hreaflt can shake the* immortal loady 
Bat pants and raves impatient of the god ; 
And, rap'd beyond himself, admires the force 
That drives him on reluctant to the course. 
He calls on Phcebns, by the god oppressed, 
Who breathes excessive spirit in his breast ; 
No force of thirst or hunger can control 
The fierce, the ruling transport of bis soul. 
Oft in tlieir sleep, inspired with rage divine. 
Some bards enjoy the visions of the Nine : 
Visions ! themselves with due applause may crown; 
Visions 1 that Phcebus or that Jove may own. 
To such an height the god exalts the flame, 
And so unbounded is their thirst of fame. 
Bat here, ye youths, exert your timely caccy 
Nor trust the' ungovernable rage too far; 
Use not your fortune, nor unfurl your sails. 
Though softly courted by the flattenog gales. 
Refuse them still, and call your judgment in. 
While the fierce god exults and reigns within ; 
To reason's standard be your thoughts confin'd. 
Let judgment calm the tempest of the mind. 
Indulge your heat with conduct, and restrain ; 
Learn, when to draw, and when to give, the rein^ 
But always wait till the warm raptures cease, 
And lull the tumults oi the soul to peace $ 
Then, nor till then, examine strictly o'er 
What your wild sallies might suggest before* 

Be sure, from Nature never to depart ; 
To copy Nature is the task of art. 
The noblest poets own her sovereign sway^ 
And ever follow where she leads the way. 
From her the different characters they traee^^ 
That mark the human or tlie savage race. 
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"Each Tartoiu and distitict ; in every stage ' 

They paint mankind ; tfaeir humoars, sex, and age ; 
Tliey show what manners the slow sage iiecome,* 
What the brisk yonth in all his sprightly bloom. 
In every word and sentiment explain, 
How the prond monarch differs from the sWain. 
I naaseate all confonnded characters, 
Where yomig Telemachos too grave appears. 
Or reverend Nestor acts beneath his years. 
The poet suits his speeches, when he sings, 
To proper persons and the state of things ; 
On each their jtlst distinctions are bestow'd, 
To mark a male, a female, or a god. 
Thus when in Heaven seditious tnmnlts rise<% 
Amongst the radiant senate of the skies, 
Tlie sire of gods, and sovereign of mankind^ 
In a few words unfolds his sacred mind. 
Not so fair Venns ; who at large replies, 
And pities Troy, and counts her miseries. 
Woes nnde8erv*d : but with contention fir'd. 
And with the spirit of revenge inspir*d. 
Fierce Juno storms amidst the bless'd abodes. 
And stuns with loud complaints the li^tteniug gods. 
When youthful Tumus *^ the stem combat claims,. 
His rising heart is fiil*d with martial flames ; 
Impeird by rage, and bent to prove his might. 
His soul springs forward, and prevents the fight ; 
Rous'd to revenge, his kindling spirits glow, 
Confirm liis challenge, and provoke the foe. 
The fugitive of Troy. — But while his rage 
And yonthftil courage prompts him to engage,, 
On Latinm*s king incumbent it appears, 
Grown old in prudence, piety, and years, 
♦* Vid. j£neid. lib. *. 43 ibW. Ub. xil. v. g:- 
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To weigh eventSy and youthful hetit uiNUige, 
With the cold cimtion «id the A^ara of age. 
In Dido^ Tanoiis character is s^oo 
The fiuiioos lover and the uraciofis qocCD : 
When Troy's fonu'd chief, commanded frotti at>ovey 
Prepares- to quit her klBgdom and hef love 3 
She raves, dhe sidnns with nnavailing care, 
Grown, wild with grief, and frantic with despair. 
Through every street she flies, with anguish stung, 
And broken accents flutter on her tongue ; 
Her words confus'd and interrupted flow. 
Speak and express the hurry of her woe* 
How in this Dido is Uiat Dido lost. 
Who late received the IVojans on her coast. 
And bade them banish grief, and share her throne. 
Dismiss their fears, and think her realms t^eir owni 

Next the great orators consult, and theuce 
Draw all the moving turns of eloquence: 
That Sinon ^ may his Phrygian foes betray^ 
And lead the crowd, as fraud directs the way ;^ 
That wise Ulysses^' may the Greeks detain, 
While Troy yet 8tood,fTom measuring back the main* 
N^ed I name Nestor ^% who could t^ik to peace. 
With melting words, the factious kings of Greece; 
Whose soft address their fury could control. 
Mould every passion, and subdue the soul ? 
These sootliing arts to Venus *'' sure were known. 
To beg immortal arms to grace her son ; 
Her injur'd spouse each thrilling word inspires. 
With every pang of love to second her desires. 
With nicest art the fair adultress draws 
Her fond addresses from a distant cause ; 

44 Vid. ^ndd. lib. «. 45 Horn. Iliad, lib. II. 

46 Iliad, lib. i. V. 246. 47 ^neld. W>. vilk v. 3l(k 
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And all her goilefiil accents are desigR'd 
To catch hb patMions, and ensnare bis aind* 
Tis hence the poet learns in every part 
To bend the soul, and give with wondrous ait 
A thousand different motions to the heart. 
Hence, as his subject gay or sad appears, 
He claims oar joy, or trioniphs m our tears. 
Who, when he sees how Orpbeos' ^^ sorrows flaw, 
Weeps not his tears, and awswess woe jSgmt woe ^ 
When he his dear Eurydice deptories 
To the deaf rocks^ and solitary shores, 
With the soft harp the bard relieves his pain, 
For tbee,when morning dawns,prolo^gs thestraiii, \ 
For thee, when Phoebus seeks the seas agaiR. 
Or when the young Euryalos^' is kill'd. 
And rolls iu deatli alusig the bloody iield ; 
Like some fair flower beneath the share he jies, 
His head declined, and drooping as he dies.; 
The reader*s soul is touch'd with generoiu woe. 
He longs to rush with Nisus on the foe ; 
He burns witli friendly pity to tlie dead, 
To raise the youth, and prop bis sinking headi 
And strives in vain to stop the gushing Wood| 
That stains his bosom with a purple flood. 

But if the bard such images pursues. 
That raise tbe blushes of the virgiu-muse : 
Let them be slightly touch'd, and ne'er expressed, 
Give but an hint, and let us guess the rest. 
If Jove commands the gathering storms to rise. 
And with deep thunders rends the vaulted skiesy 
To the same cave together may repair 
The Trojan hero 5<» and the Tynan fiiir. 

48 Georgic. Ub. iv. v. 4o4. 49 ^fulA, Ub. Jx. V. 4Wv 

'o lbid..Ub.ir.v.l6ft. 
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The poet's modeftty niust add do wore ; 
Enoogh, that earth had given tiie Mgo before; 
The conscioiM ether wa3 with fia«ieB e'erspread, 
The nynaphs mn fthriekkig f^rniH the m^anftain's 

head. 
Nor let yooDg Troiluiiy unhappy -boy. 
Meet fiefoe AehiUefi in the plains «!f Troy ; 
But show the' imeqaal youth's nBtimely fall. 
To great i&aeas on the Tyriaa waU ; 
Supine and hanging froai Ims eo^y ear, 
Drag'd by his pantuag couriers tjiroiigh |he WAr. 
This, from our hri^t examples you may trace, 
To write with judgment, decency, and grace; 
From others learn inventioii to inevease, 
And search in chief the glorkms sMds of Greece } 
For her bright treasures Argos* realms explore, 
Bring home triumphant all her gather'd store, 
And with her spoils emirji the Lattan shoi«. 
Nor is the glory of translation 'less. 
To give the Grecian bards a Roman dress. 
If Phcebus' gracious smiles the labour crawA, 
Than if some new invention were your o^Kft. 
Mincio's and Manto's glorious son behold. 
The' immortal Virgil, sheath'd in foreign gold^ 
Shines out unsharo'd, and towers above the rest^ 
In the rich spoils of godlike Homer dress'd. 
Let Greece in triumph boast that alie impacts 
To Latium's conquering realms lier glorious arts : 
While Latium's sons improve her -best designa^ 
Till by degrees each polished labour shinest, 
WhUe Rome advances now in arts, as far 
Above all cities, as of old in war. 

Ye gods of Rome, ye guardian deitkvsy 
Who lift our nation's glory to the skies > 
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And tfaon, ApoUo, the grett soorce of Troy, 
Let Kome at leait this tiogle palm eDJoy, 
To ihiiie in arts sapreme, as once in power^ 
And teacii the nations she sobdned before 5 
Since discord all Ansonia's liingf alarms, 
And donds the ancient f^lories of her arms. 
In oar own breasts we irtieath the civil sword. 
Oar Goniitry naked to a foreign lord ; 
Which hitely, prostrate, started from despair* 
Bom'd witli new hopes, and arm'd her hands for war; 
Bat armVI in vain ;-«tbe' inexorable bate 
Of f nvioos Fortnne cadl'd her to her liite, 
Insatiate in her rage ; her frowns oppose 
The Latian fame, and woes are heaped on woes. 
Oor dread alarms each foreign monarch took. 
Through all their tribes the distant nations shook} 
To earth's last bonnds the ftme of Leo runs, 
Nilf? heard, and Indus trembled for his sons. 
Arabia heard the Medicean line, 
The first of meii, and spmng from race divine. 
The sovereign priest; and mitred king, appears 
With his lov'd Jalins jotifd, wbo kindly shares 
The reins of empire, and the public cares. 
To break their country's chains, the generous pair 
Concert their schemes, and meditate the war. 
On Leo Europe's monarchs turn their eyes. 
On him alone the western world relies ; 
And each bold chief attends his dread alarms, 
While the proud crescent Mes before his arms. 
Hi^h on his splendid car, immortal Rome, 
Tiiine eyes had seen the holy warrior conie, 
Lord of the vanquished world, in triumph home. 
Thy streams, old Tyber, swell'd with consdoos 

pride. 
Had borne thy kindred warrior down the tide ^ 
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Whiky crowded up io heaps, thy waves admire 
The captive nations, and their strange attire ; 
Behind his wheels should march a numerous train i 
Of scepter'd slaves, reluctant to the chain, ^ 

Forget their liaughty threats, and boast in vain, i 
Though the proud foe, of Jury's realm possessed. 
Has spnuid his wide dominion tlirough the East; 
Sees Ins dread standard there at large unfuri'd, 
And grasps in thought the empire of the world ; 
And now (ye gods) increased in barbarons power, 
His armies hover o'er th' Hesperian shore. 
To see the psissing pomp, the ravish'd throng 
Through every street should flow in tides along ( 
The sacred father, as the numbers roll'd, 
Should his dear citizens again behold, 
High o'er the shouting crowds enthron'd in gold ; 
Should show the trophies of his glorious toils, 
And hang the shrines with consecrated spoils. 
Piles of barbaric gold should glitter there, 
The wealth of kingdoms and the pomp of war : 
But, by your crime, ye gods, our hapes are crossed, 
And those imaginary triumphs lost ; 
Interred witli Leo, in one fatal hour, 
Our prospects perished as they liv'd before. 



BOOK in. 



What style, what language, suits the poet's lays» 
To claim Apollo's and the Muses' praise, 
I now unfold ; to tliis last bound I tend. 
And see my promis'd labours at an end. 

First then, with care a just expression choose, 
)jed by the kind indulgence of the Muse, 
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To draw tip every sobject when yon ^n^y 
And set alt objects in a proper ligbe. 
Bnt lest tike (Kstant prospect of the gioal [trol, y 
Should damp yoor Tigoar^aad yoar strength cob- C 
Rouse every power, and call forth all the souk y 
See! how the Nine the panthig yonlii invite, 
Vith one load voice to reacb Parnassus' heigitt ; 
See ! haw they hold aloft the' immortal crown. 
To urge the cofirse, and call Ihe i^ictor on ; 
See ! ^m the ckmds each lainsh goddess ponrs^ 
Fall o'er thy head, a sodden sprii^ of flowers, 
And roses fall in odoriferoos showers; 
Celestial scents in balmy breeaes fly, 
And shed ambrosial spirits from the sky^ 

Id chief avoid obscurity, nor shroud 
Your thoughts and dark conceptions in a eload ; 
For some ', we know, affect to shun the ligh€| 
Lost in forc*d figures, and intolv'd in night, 
Studious and b^t to leave the common way, 
They skulk in darkness, and abhor the day. 
Obi may the sacred Nine inspire my lays 
To shine with pride in their own native rays ; 
For this we need not importone the skies, 
In our own power and will the blessing lies. 
Expression, boundless in extent, displays 
A thousand forms, a thousand several ways ; 
In different garbs from different quarters brought, 
It makes nnnumber'd dresses for a thought ; 
Such vast vvrieties of hoes we find 
To paint conception, and nnfoM the mind ! 
If e'er yon toil, bnt toil without success. 
To give your images a shining dress, 

' Peniitt aod I^copbroD. 
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0aH.yoiir pnrsait, and choose a differeBt Way, } 
Till, breaking forth, the Yolantary ray v 

CnU the tlifck darkness, and lets down the day. ) 

Since then a thousand forms yon may porsne, 
A thousand figures rising to the view, 
Unless confin'd and straitened in your scheme. 
With the short limits of a scanty theme, 
Froim these to those whfa boundless freedom pas». 
And to each image give a diflferent iace. 
The readers hence a wondrous pleasure find. 
That charms the ear, and captivates the mind ; 
In this the laws of Nature we obey, 
And act as her example points the way, 
Which has on every difi^rent species thrown 
A shape distinct and figure of its own ; 
Man differs from the beast that haunts the woods, 
The bird from every native of the floods. 

See how the poet banishes with grace 
A native term to give a stranger phice ^ ! 
From different images with just success 
He clothes his matter in the borrowed dress : 
The borrowed dress the things themselves admire. 
And wonder whence they drew the strange attire; 
Proud of their ravished spoils, they now disclaim 
Their former colour, and their genuine name. 
And, in another garb more beauteous grown, 
Prefer the foreign habit to their own. 
Oft as he paints a battle on the plain, 
The battle's imag*d by the roaring main ; 
Now he tlie fight a fiery deluge names. 
That pours along the fieMs a flood of Aimes; 
In airy conflict now the winds appeur. 
Alarm the deeps, and wage the stormy war; 
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To the 6erce shock tl»e* embattled tempests pour. 

Waves cbarige on waves, th' encouoteriDg billows 

Thus in a vary'd dress the subject shines, [roar. 

By tains the objects shift their proper signs ; 

Fk-om shape to shape alternately they mn. 

To borrow others' charms, and lend their own : 

Pleased with the borrowed charms^ tlie readers 1 

A crowd of different images combined, [find > 

Rise from a single object to the mind. 3 

So the pleas'd traveller, from a mountain's brow. 

Views the calm surface of the seas below ; 

Though wide beneath the floating ocean lies 

The first immediate object of his eyes, 

He sees the forests tremble from within. 

And gliding meadows paint the deeps with green ; 

While to bis eyes the &ir delusions pass 

In gay succession through tiie watery glass. 

*Tis thus the bard diversifies his song, 

Now here, now there, he calls the soul along. 

The rich variety he sets to sight, 

Cloys not the mind, but adds to our delight^ 

Now with a frugal choice the bard affords 

The strongest ligiit, and energy of words; 

While humble subjects he contrives to raise 

With borrowed splendours, and a foreign blaze. 

This, if on old tradition we rely, 

Was once the current language of the sky; 

Which first the Muses brought to these abodes, 

Wlio taught mankind the secrets of the gods. 

For in the court of Jove their choirs advance. 

And sing alternate, as they lead the dance, 

Mix*d with the gods ; they hear Apollo's lyre. 

And from high Heaven the panting bard inspire. 

Nor bards alone, but other writers reach 

This bold, tills daring privilege of speech j 
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In chief the orators, to raise their seofe^ 
In this strong figare dress tbetr etoqnence^ 
When with persuasive strokes they plead a csrase^ 
And bridle vice, and vindicate the law ;* 
Or on tlie dreadful verge of death defend^ 
And snatch from fate, a poor devoted frien 
Ev'n the rongh hinds deliglit in such a strain, f 
When the.glad harvest waves with golden grafo^ > 
And thirsty meadows drink the pearly rain; J 
On the proud vine her purple gems appear^ fyear^r 
The smiling fields rejoice, and halt the pregnant 
First from necessity the figure sprang, 
J^or things, that would not suit our scanty tongue/ 
When no true names were offeiM to the view. 
Those they transferred that border'd on the true ; 
Thence by degrees the noble licence grew. 
The bards those daring liberties embraced, 
llu-ottgh want at first, through luxury at last : 
They now to alien things, at will, confirm 
The borrow'd honon^ of a foreign term. 
So man, at first, the rattling storm to fly^ 
And the bleak horrors of the wintry sky,- 
lUiis'd up a roof of osiers o*er his head, 
And clos*d with homely clay the ilender shed i 
Now regal palaces, of wondrons size, 
Witii brazen beams, on Parian columns rise, 
That heave the pompotfs fiibric to the skies^ 
But other writers sprinkle here and there 
These bolder beanties with a frugal care ; 
So vast a freedomis aUow'd to none, 
But suits the hiboors of the bard alone, 
Who in the laws of verse himself restrafnif/ 
Ty*d up to ttme in voiantary cb^s« 

tOi.v>L w 
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Others, by no restraint or stop witbheld, 
May range tbe compass of a wilder field ; 
The sacred poets, who tbeir labours fill 
With pleasing fictions^ or with truths at will, 
Their thoughts in bolder liberties express, 
Which look more, beanteons in a foreign dress. 
To all, nnusnal colours they impart, 
Nor binsb, if e'er detected in their art. 

Sometime* ^ beyond the bounds of tmtii they fly, 
And boldly lift their subject to the sky, 
When with t omul toons shouts the Heavens rebound,- 
And all Olympus trembles with tlie sonud -, 
Or with repeated accents tliey relate 
The fiill of Troy, and dwell npon her fate ; 
Oh sire^ ! Oh country, once with glory crowtrd ! 
Oh wretched race of Priam, once renown*d I 
Oh Jove! see Ilion smoking on the ground I 

They now name Ceres for the goMen grain, 
Bacchus for wine, and Neptune for the main : 
Or from the father's name point out the son; 
Or for her people introduce a town : 
So when alarm'd her natives dread their fater. 
Pale Afric shakes, and trembles through her stateiB^ 
And some, by Achelous* streams alcme, 
Comprise the floods of all the world in one. 

Lo ! now they start aside, and change the strain ' 
To fancy*d converse with an absent swain ; 
To grots and caverns all their cares disclose, 
Or tell the solitary rocks their woes ; 
To scenes inanimate proclaim their love,* 
Tklk with an hill, of whisper to a grove. 

' The hyperbole. 

 //ire verba exhicerti wmUtdtfOttA eitvt Ciart. 

* The apostrophe. 
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On you tliey call, ye nnattentive woods, 

And wait an answer from yonr bordering floods. 

Sometimes they speak one thing, but leave be« 
Another secret meaning in the mind : [hind ^ 

A fair expression artfully dispense, 
Bnt use a word that clashes with the sense. 
Thus pious Helen ^ stole the fiuthAil sword, 
While Troy was flaming, fh)m her sleeping lord. 
So glorious Drances * tower'd amid the plain, 
And pil'd the ground with mountains of the slain -, 
Immortal trophies rafi*d from squadrons kiird, 
And with vast spoil* ennobled all the fleld. 

But now to mention further I forbear % 
With what strong charms they captivate the ear ; 
When the same tentas they happily repeat, 
The same repeated qeem more soft and sweet. 
This, were Arcadia judge '°, if Pan withstood, 
Pan"^ judge, Arcadia, would condemn her god. 

But though our fond indulgence grants the Muse 
A thousand liberties in different views. 
Whene'er yon choose an image to express 
In foreign terms, and scorn' the native dress ; ' 
Yet be discreet, nor strain the point too far, 
Let the transition stitl nnfbrc'd appear, 
Nor e'er discover an exceA of care : 
For some, we know, witli awkward violence 
Distort the subject, and disjoint the sense ; 
Quite change the genuine figure, and deface 
The native shape with every living grace ; 
And force unwilling objects to put on 
An alien face, and features not their owm 

6 The irony. 7 See JEmM, lib, vfa. 

• Ibid. lib. xi. 9 TlMuiaphM». 

>o Sm Virf Eciog. W. 
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A low coDoek in disproportion^d terms, 
Looks like a boy dreta'd op in giant*s amu ; 
Blind to the tratb, all reason they exceed, 
Who name a stall the palace of the steed ", 
Or grass the tresses of great Rhiea*s head. 
Tis best sometimes an image to.espreas 
In its own colours, and its native dress ; 
The genuine words with happy care to ose, 
If nicely cnll'd, and worthy of the Mose. 

Some things alternately compared are shown, 
Both names still tnie, and mntually their own 
Bnt here the least redundance you must shun 
Tell US, in short, from whence the hint yon drew, 
And set the whole comparison to view ; 
Lest, mindless of your first design, you seem 
To lead the mind away, and rove from theme to 
theme. 

But now pursue the method, that affords 
The fittest terms, and wisest choice of woirds.- 
Not all deserve alike the same regard, 
Nor suit the godlike labours of the bard ; 
For words as much may differ in degree,- 
As the roost various kinds of poetry, 
Though many a common term and word we find' 
Dispersed promiscuously through every kind. 
Those that will never suit the' heroic rage, 
Might grace the buskin, and become the stage. 
Their lai|(e, their vast variety explore 
With piercing eyes, and range the mighty store. 
From their deep fund the richest words nnfold, 
With nicestcare be rich expression cuird. 
To deck your numbers in the purest gold. 

*> The catacfareug. 
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The Tile, the dark degenerate crowd reftue, 
And 8Gom a dress thilt woll^d disgrace the Muse; 
Then, to sttcceed your Search, parsue the road, 
And heat the track the glorions ancients trod. 
To those eternal' monuments repair, 
There read, and meditate for eyer tiiere. 
If o'er the rest sonie mighty genius shines, 
Mark the sweet chttrms and vigour of his lines. 
As far as Plitebns attd the heavenly powers 
.Smile on your iabotirs, mi»ke his diction yours : 
Yoor style by hiff authentic standard iVame, 
Your voice, your habit, aud address, the same. 
With him proceed' to ctiU the rest ; for there 
A full reward will' justify your care. 
£xamine all, and brikig from aH away 
Their various treasures as a lawAil prey. 
Nor would I sbmple, with a due regard, 
To read sometimes a rude unpoUsh*d bard ; 
Among whose labours I may find a line, 
Which from unsightly rust I may refine, 
And, with a better grace, adopt it into mine. 
How oft^n may we s^e a trembled flood 
Stain'd with unsettled ooze and rising mud'. 
Which (if a welt the bordering natives sink) 
Supplies the tSilrsty n^ultftude with drink. 
The trickling stream by just degrees refines. 
Till in its course thfe limpid current shines ; 
And, taught through secret labyrintlis to flow, 
Works itself clear among the sands below. 
For nothing looks so gloomy, but will shine 
From proper care, and timely discipline ; 
If, vrith due vigilance and conduct, wrought 
De£p iti the soul^ it liabourS id the thought^ 
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Heoce on the andcDts we muit rest alone. 
And make their golden sentences onr own. 
To call their best expressions clauns onr caresp 
To form our notions, and our styles on theirs. 
8ee ! bow we bear away their precious spoils. 
And with the glorious dress enrich onr styles ; 
Their bright inventions for our uae convey. 
Bring all the spirit of their words away. 
And make their words themselves our law6il prey ! 
Vosham'd in other colonn to be shown. 
We speak onr thoughts in accents not our owik 
But ^our design with modest caution weigh* 
Steal with dne care, and meditate the prey. 
Invert the order of the words with art. 
And change their former sdte in every part. 
Thus win your leaders, thus deceive with grace, 
And let the* esqircssion wear a different face ; 
Yourself at last, the glorious labour done, 
Will scarce discern his diction from your own. 
Some, to appear of di^denca bereft. 
Steal in broad day, and glory in the theft ; 
When with just art, design, and confidence. 
On the same words they graft a different sense; 
Preserve the' unvaried terms and order too, 
But change their former spirit for a new. 
Or, witli the sense of emulation bold. 
With ancient bards a glorious contest bold : 
Their richest spoils triumphant they explore, 
Which, rang'd with better grace, they varnish 0*1 
And give them charms they never knew before. 
So trees, that diange their soils, more proudly rise, 
And lift their spreading honours to tlie skies ; 
And, wbep transplanted, nobler fruits produce, 
Kxalt their nature, and ferment their juice. 
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So Troy's fam*d chief the Asian empire bore. 
With better omens, to the Latiau ahore^ 
Thongh from thy realm, O Dido, to the sea 
Caird by the gods reluctantly away ; 
Nor .the first unptial pleasures could control 
The fix'd, the stubborn purpose of his «oul. 
Unhappy queen! thy woes suppressed thy breath; 
Thy cares pursued thee, and sunriv'd in death. 
Had not .the Dardan fleet thy kingdom sought. 
Thy life bad shone unsully'd with.ftfdnlt. 

Come then, ye youths, and urge your generous 
toils; 
Come strip the ancients, and diwdef the spoils 
Your hands have won^— butahunthe.ianlt of sudi, 
Who with ibud rashness trust thenseWes too much. 
For some we know, who, by their pride betray'd, 
Witb vain contempt rc^ject a foreign aid ; 
Who scorn those great examples to obey. 
Nor follow where the ancients point the way. 
While from the theft their cautious hands refrain, 
Vain are .their fears, their superstition vain. 
Nor Phfl^bns' smiles the' unhappy poet crown ; 
The fete of all bis works prevents bis own. 
Himself his raouldedng monument snrvivea, 
And sees his labours pedsh while be lives : 
His fame is more contraeted.thtn his «pai^ 
And the frail autlior dies before^the man. 
tlow would be wish the labour to forbear, 
And follow otlier arts with more successfel care? 

I like a feir allusion nicely wrought ; 
When the same words express a different thought. 
And such a theft true critics.dare not blame, 
fFhieh late pofli^eiity shall crown with feme^ 
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^oid ef all fetr, of every doubt bereft, 
I wooM not blush, but triamph in the theft. 
Nor on the ancients for the whole rely : 
The whole is more than all their works snpply ; 
iSonie things yonr own iffvention must explore^ 
Some virgin images nntoncfa*d before. 

New terms no laws forbid as to indnce. 
To coin a word, and sanctify to nse ; 
But yet admit no words into the song, 
IJnless they prove the stock from whence they 

sprang; 
Point out their family, their kindred trace. 
And set to view the aeries of their race. 
But where yon find yonr native tongne too poor, 
Transport the riches of the Grecian store ; 
Inform the hunp, and work it into grace. 
And with new ttfe inspire the* nnwjeldy mass ; 
Till, chang'd by discipline, the word puts on 
A foreign nature, and forgets its own. 
So Latinm'S langnage found a rich increase, 
^d grew and fiourish'd fh>m the wealth of Greece ; 
Till nse, in time, had rifled Argos* stores, 
And brought all Athens to the' Hesperian shores.. 
How many words from rich Mycenae come, 
Of Greek extraction, in the dress of Rome, 
That live with ours, our rites and freedom claim. 
Their nature different, but their looks the same? 
Through Latinm*s realms, in Latium's garb they go. 
At once her strangers, and her natives too. 
Jjong has her -poverty been fled, and long 
With native riches has she grac'd her tongue. 
Nor search tlie poets only, hot explore 
Immortal TuHy's inexhausted s]tore; 
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And other anthers, born in happier days, 

Shall answer all yonr wants, and beautify yoor lays^ 

Oft, in old bards, a verse above the rest 
Bhines, in barbaric spoils and trophies dress'd; 
Thus Gaul, her victor's tnnmph to complete, 
fiopplies those words that paint her own defeat ; 
And vanquished Macedon, to tell her doom. 
Gives np her language with her arms to Rome.' 
Then can we fear with groundless diffidence 
A want of words that shall express our sense? 

But, if compelled by want, yon may produce 
And bring an antiquated word in use ; 
A word erst well-receiv'd in days of yore, 
A word our old fbre&lliers ua^d before : 
Well-pleas'd the reader's wonder to engage, 
He brings our grandsires' habit on the stage^ 
And garbs that whilom grac'd an uncouth age. 
Yet must not such appear in every place ; 
When rang'd too thick, the poem they disgrace. 
Since of new words such numbers you command, 
Deai out the old ones with a sparing hand. 
Whene'er '^ your images can lay no claim 
To a iiz'd term, and want a certain name ; 
To paint one thing, the KcensM bard affords 
A pompous circle and a crowd of words. 

Two plighted vM>rds in one with grace appear,* 
When they with ease glide smoothly o'er the ear. 
Two may embrace at once, but seldom more, > 
Nor verse can bear the mingled shape of four ; > 
No triple monsters dwell on Latiom*s shore. S 
When miz'd with smooth, these harsher strains are 

found. 
We start with horror at the /Hghtfnl sound -, 

>* The perii^uiisis. 
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The Grecian bardsy io whom such freedoms please^ 
May match with more sncceu such words as these ; 
Heap hiils on hills, and bid the stmctnce rise. 
Till •the vast pile of mountains prop the skies. 

What words soerer of vast bolk we view, 
One of less stae may sometimes split in two ; 
Sometimes we separate from the whole a part. 
And prove tlie more Inxariant limbs with art. 
Thus when the names of heroet we declare. 
Names whose nnpolish'd sounds offend the ear; 
"We add,.or lop some branches which abound, \ 
Till the harsli accents are with smoothness f 
crown*d, [sound, f 

That mellows every word, and softens every) 
By nich an happy change, Sicliarbas came, 
To sink his roughness in SiclHeos' name. 
Hence would I rather choose those dire alarms 
Of vast Encelados, and Heaven in arms, 
And the bold Titan's battles to rehearse, 
liarmonions names, that glide into the verse; 
Than coimtthe rough, the barbarous nations o*er. 
Which Rome subdued of old from shore to shore. 

Let things submit to words on no pretence. 
But make your words anbservient to your sense; 
Nor for their sake admit a single line. 
But what contributes to the main design. 
Through every part most diligently pierce, 
And iveigb the sound and sense of every verse. 
Unless ^nr strictest caution yon display. 
Some words may lead the heedless bard awayj 
Steal from tiieir duty, and desert their post, 
And skulk in darkness, indolently lost; 
Or, while jtheir proper parts their fellows ply^ 
£ontribote nought i>nt sound fmd harmony* 
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This to prevent^ conaall yonr Wiords ; and know 
How far tbciir strength, extent, and nature go# 
To all their charges and their jaboors fit ; 
To all, their several provinces of wit. 
Without this care, the poem will abound 
With empty noise, and impotence of sound -, 
Unmeaning terms will crowd in every part. 
Play round the ear, but never reach the heart 
Yet would I sometimes venture to disperse 
S ome words^whose splendour sliould adorn my verse; 
(Words, that to wit and thought have no pretence, 
And rather vehicles of sound than sense ;) 
Till in the gorgeous dress the lines appear, 
And court with gentle harmony tlie ear. 
Nor with too fond a care such words pursue. 
They meet your sight, and rise in every view. 
Oft, from its chains the shackled verse unloose. 
And give it hberty to walk in prose ; 
Then be the work renew'dl with endless pain, 
And join with care the sltatter'd parts again; 
The lurking faults and errors you may see. 
When the words run unmanacled and free. 

Attend, yoimg bard, and listen while I sing; 
Lo ! I unlock the Muse's sacred spring ; 
Lo ! Phoebus calls thee to his inmost shrine ; 
Hark ! in one common voice, the tuneful Nine 
Invite and court tliee to the rites divine. 
When first to man the privilege was given, 
To hold by verse an intercourse with Heaven, 
Unwilling that the' immortal art should lie 
Cheap, and expos'd to every vulgar eye. 
Great Jove, to drive away the groveling crowd^ 
To narrow bounds confined the glorious road, 
Wbich more exalted spirits may pursue, 
And leflt it open to the sacred few; 
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For Dumy a painlbl task^ in every part. 
Claims all the poet* « vigilance and art. 
Th not enough hit verses to complete, 
In measore, numbers, or determiu'd feet ; 
Or render tilings, by clear expression bright. 
And set each object in a proper light : 
To all, proportioned terms he roust dispense. 
And make the sound a picture of the sense ; 
The correspond^t wonis exactly frame, 
The look, the features^ and the mien the same. 
Ifis thonglits tlie bard must suitably express, 
Each in a different fiice« and different dress ; 
Lest in nnvary'd looks the crowd be shown, 
And the whole multitude appear as one. 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 
This swiftly flies, and smoothly skims away : 
That, vast of size, his limbs huge, broad, and strong. 
Moves ponderous, and scarce drags his bulk along. 
This blooms with youth and beauty in his fhce ; 
And Venus breathes on every limb a grace : 
That, of rude form, his uncouth numbers shows, 
liooks liorrible, and frowns with his rough brows ; 
His monstrous tail in many a fold and wind. 
Voluminous and vast, curls up behind : 
At once the image and the lines appear 
Rude to the eye, and irightfnl to the ear. 
Nor are tho^e figures given without a cause. 
But fix'd and settled by determined laws ; 
All claim and wear, as their deserts are known, 
A voice, a face, and habit of their own. 
XiO ! when the sailors steer the ponderous ships *\ 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the fbamy deeps, 

" Moat of tlieae examplcf ire drawB word ibr word from 
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IncaiubeDt on the main that roan around t 
Beneath their laboocing oars the wavea resonnd^ 
The prows wide echoing tbro«|^ the dark pro- 1 

found : 
To the loud call each dktant rock replies^ 
Toss'd by the storm the frothy surges rise ! 
While the hoarse ocean beats the sounding shore/ 
I)ash'd from the strand, the flying waters roat, . 
FUsh at the shock, and,- gathering in an heap, 
The liquid mountains ri8e,-and overhang the deep. 
See throu|^ her shores Triiiacria's realms rebound,^ 
Starting and trembling at the bellow^pg sound ; 
High towermg o*er the wicves the inountains ride^ 
And clash with floating mountain^ on the tide. 
But when blue Neptune from bis car surveys. 
And calms at one regard the raging seas, 
Stre.tch'd like a peaceful lake the deep subsides, 
And o'er the level light the galley glides.^ 
The poet*s art and conduct we admire. 
When angry Vulcan rolls a flood of fire; 
Wben on the groves and fields the deluge preys^ . 
And wraps the crackling stubble in the blaze. 
Nor less onr pleasure, when the flame divides^ 
And climbs aspiring round the caldron's sides^^ 
From the dark bottom work the waters up. 
Swell, boil, and hiss, and bubble to tli^ top. 
Thus in smooth luies, smooth subjects We rehearse/ 
But the rough rock roars in as rough a verse *\ 
If gay the sutyect, gay must be the song/ 
And the brisk numbers quickly glMe along ! 
When the fields flourish, or tlie skies unfold 
Swi^ from the flying hinge their gates of goldl 

t4  I Sonat hac de nare cafUnA 
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li'tULd the theme» then each grave line moves slow, 
The moarnfiil nambers hmgnishin^iy flow. 
And drag, and labour, with a weight of woe 
tf e'er the boding bird of night, who mourns 
O'er ruins, desolation, graves, and urns, 
Witli piercing screams the darkness should invade, 
Attd break the silence of the dismal' shade. 
When things are small, the terms should still lye so : 
For low words please ns when the theme is low. 
But when some giant, horrible and grim, 
Enormous in his gait, and vast in every limb. 
Stalks towering on ; the swelling words most rise 
In just proportion to the monster's size. 
If some large weight his huge arms strive to shove. 
The verse too labours; the throng'd words scarce 

move. 
When each stiff dod beneath the pondrons prougil 
Crumbles and breaks: th' encumbered lines roai^ 

slow. 
Nor less ; when pilots catch the friendly gales, 
Unftirl their shrouds, and hoist the wide-stretch*d 

sails. 
But if the poem suffers ffom delay, 
Let tlie lines fly precipitate away. 
And when the viper issues firom Ifie brake ; [tack 
Be quick, with stones, and brands, and fire, at- 1 
His rising crest, and drive the serpent back. 
When night descends; or stunn'd by numerous 

strokes. 
And groaning, to tlie earth drops the vast ox ; 
The line too sinks with correspondent sound, 
Flat with the steer, and headlong to the grounds 
When the wild waves subside, and tempests cease,. 
And bush their roarings and their rage to peaca f 
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So oft we see the ioterrnpted strain 

Stop'd in the midst,— and with the silent main 

Paase for a space — at last it glides again. 

When Priam strains his aged anti, to throw 

Hia unavailing javelin at the f6e ; 

(His blood cbrigeard, and etery nerve unstrung),. 

Then wifli tlie theme complies his artful song; 

Like him the solitary numbers flow 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, stiff, and slow. 

Not so yonng Pyrrhns, who with rapid fbrcej 

Beats down embattled armies in his coarse : 

The raging youth on trembling Ilibn falls, 

Bursts hpr strong gates, and shaker her lofty walls; 

Provokes his flying coarser to bts speed, 

In full career to charge the warlike steed ; 

He pilei» the fierd With mountiains of the dain ; 

He pours', he storms, he thunders through the plain 

In this the poefs justest conduct lies. 

When with the various subjects he coraf^lies. 

To sink with judgment, and with judgment 

We see him now, remissive of his force, 

Glide with a low and inoffensive course ; 

Strip'd of the gaudy dress of words he goes. 

And scarcely Iif%^ the poem up from prose : 

And BOW he brings with loosen'd reins along 

All in a fall career the boundless song; 

In wide array luxuriantly he pours 

A crowd of words, and opens all hi» stores : 

The lavish eloquence redundant flows. 

Thick as the fleeces of the winter-snows. 

When Jove invests the naked Alps, and sheds- 

The silent tempest on their hoary heads. 

Sometimes the godlike fury he restrains, 

Checks his tmpetnuas speed, and draws the reins;. 
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Balanc*d aud poU*dy lie neither sinks nor soars, 
Ploughs the mid space,and steers between the shores. 
And shaves t\vs confines; till, all dangers past. 
He shoots with joy into the port at last. 

For what remains unsung ; I now declare 
What claims the poet's last and strictest care. 
When, all adventures past, bis labours tend 
In one continued order to their end ; 
When the proud victor on liis conquest smiles^ 
And safe enjoys the triumph of his toils ; 
Let him by timely diffidence be aw'd, 
Nor trust too soon th' impolish*d piece abroad. 
Ohl may his rash ambition ne'er inflame 
His breast with such a dangerous thirst of fame I 
But let the terror of disgrace control 
The warm, the partial fondness of the soul ; 
And force the bard to throw his passion by^ 
Kor view his offspring with a parent's eye. 
Till his affections are by justice cross'd, 
And all the father in the judge is lost. 
He seeks hb friends, nor trusts himself alonev 
But asks their judgment,- and resigns bis ovKn ; 
Begs them, with urgent prayers, to bse sincere^ 
Just and exact, and rigidly severe ; 
Due verdict to pronounce on every tliou^ty 
Nor spare the slightest shadow of a fiiult -, 
But, bent against himself, and strictly oice^ 
He thanks each critic that detects a vice ; 
Though charged whh what his judgment can defend^ 
Re joins the partial sentence of his friend. 
The piece thrown by *, the careful bard revieWs* 
The long-forgotten labours of hiis Muse : 
tiO f on all sides far diflferent objects rise, 
And a|iew prospect strikes his wondering eye$f 
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Warm irom the brainy tbe lines his love engross'd. 
Now in thenaeives their former selves are lost 
Now his own labours he begins to blame. 
And blushing reads them with regret and shame. 
He loaths the piece -, condemns it ; nor can find 
Tbe genoine stamp and image of his mind. 
This thought and that, indignant he r^ects ; 
When most secure some danger he suspects ; 
Anxious he adds^ and trembling he corrects. 
With kuid severities, and timely art, 
I>>ps the luxuriant growth of every part ; 
Prunes the superfluous boqgha, that wildl^ *tfay^ 
And cuts the rank redundancies away. 
Thus arm*d with proper discipline he stands, 
By day, by night, applies his healing hands. 
From every line to wipe out every blot. 
Till the whole piece is guiltless of a fyxAt 
Hard is the task, but needful, if your aim 
Tends to the prospect of immortal fame. 
If some nnfinish'd numbers limp behind, 
When tbe warm poet rages nncoDfin*d, 
Then when his swift mvention scorns to stay. 
By a fitll tide of genius whirfd away ; 
He brings the sovereign cure their fiiilings claim, 
Confirms the sickly, and supports tbe lame. 
Oft as the seasons roll, renew thy pain, 
And bring the poem to the test again. 
In different lights the* expression must be rang'd, 
Tbe gerb and colours of the words be cbang'd. 
With endless care thy watchful eyes must pierc^ 
And mark the parts distinct of every verse. 
In this persist; for oft one day denies 
Tbe kmd assistance which the next supplies $ 
▼ot. ii. X 
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Ab oftf wttboiit your Yigilance and care, 
Some fiialts detected by themselves appear. 
And now a thousand errora yon explore, 
That lay invoWd in mantling clonds before. > 
Oft, to improve his Alose, the bard should try, 
By turns, tlie temper of a different sky. 
For thus his genius takes a different iacc 
From every different genius of a place. 
The soul too changes, and the bard may ^nd 
A thousand various motions in his mind. 
New gleams of light will every moment rise. 
While from each part tlie scattering darkness flies. 
And, as he alters what appears aQiiss, 
He adds new flowers to beautify the piece. 
But here, ev'n here, avoid the' extreme of such, 
Who with excess of care correct too much : 
Whose barbarous hands no calls of pity bonmT, 
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While with the* infected parts they cut the sound 
And make the cure more dangerous than the i 
wound, » 

Till all the blood and spirits drained away, 
The body sickens, and the parts decay ; 
The native beauties die, the limbs iappear 
Rough and deform'd with one continued scar. 
'So fix^d determined number I enjoin/ 
But when some years shall perfect the design, 
Reflect on life; and, mindful of thy span. 
Whose scanty limit bounds tlie days of man, 
Wide o'er the spacious world without delay, 
Permit the finislfd piece to take its way ; 
Till all mankind admires the heavenly song, 
The theme of every hand and every tongue. 
See ! thy pleas'd friends thy spreading glory draws, 
Each with his voice to swell the vast applause; 
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•The vast appiaose diall readi the starry fTame, 1 
No years, no ages, shall obscure thy $mie, > 

And eartb*8 last ends shall hear thy darling name, j 
Shall we then doubt to scorn all worldly views, 
And not prefer the raptures of the Muse? . 
Thrice happy bards ! who, taught by Heaven, 

obey 
These rules, and follow where they lead the way ; 
And hear the faithful precepts I bestow'd, 
Inspir'd with rage divine, and labouring with tiie 

god. 
But art alone, and human means, must fail, 
Nor these instructive precepts vrill prevail, 
Unless the gQds their present aid supply. 
And look with kind indulgence from the sky. 
I only pointed out the paths that lead 
The panting youth to steep Parnassus' head ; 
And show'd the timeful Muses from afar, 
Mix'd in a solemn choir, and dancing there. 
Thither forbidden by the fates to go, 
I sink and grovel in the world below. 
D^terr'd by them, in vain I labour up, 
And stretch these hands to grasp the distant top. 
Enough for me, at distance if I view 
Some bard, some happier bard, the path punue ; 
Who, taught by me to reach Parnassus' crown, 
Monnts up, and calls his slow companions on. 
But yet these rules, perhaps, these humble lays, 
May claim a title to a share of praise ; 
IVhen, in a crowd, the gathering youths shall heat 
My voice and precepts vrith a willing ear; 
Close in a ring shall press the listening throng^ 
And leam from me to regulate their soQg> 
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Tben, if the pitying ftites prolong my breath. 
And firom my yonth avert the dart of Death ; 
Whene'er I sink in life's declining stage. 
Trembling and fidnting on the verge of age. 
To help their wearied master shall they rnn. 
And lend their friendly hands to guide him oii ; 
Throngh blooming groves his tardy progress wait. 
And set him gently down at Phoebus' gate. 
The while he sings, before the hallow'd shrine 
Xlie sacred poets, and the tuneful Nine. 
Here then in Roman numbers will we rise. 
And lift the fame of Virgil to the skies; 
Ansoniji's pride and boast ; who brings along 
Strength to my lines, and spirit to my song : 
First how tlie mighty bard transported o'er 
The sacred Muses /rom the* Aonian shore ; 
Led the fair sisters to the' Hesperian plains. 
And sung in Roman towns the Grecian strains; 
How in his youth to woods and groves he fled. 
And sweetly tun'd the soft Sicilian reed ; 
Next, how, in pity to the* Ansonian swains. 
He rais'd to Heaven the honours of the plains; 
Rapt in i riptolemufi's car on high. 
He scattered peace and plenty. from the sky; 
Fir'd with tiii^ country's fame, with lond alarms. 
At last he rooii'd all Latinm up to arms ; 
In just array tlie Phrygian troops bestow*d, 
And (ipoke the voice and language of a god. 
Fatlier of verne I from whom our honours spring; 
See ! from ail parts, our bards attend their king; * 
Beneath thy banueis.rang'd, thy iame increase, 
And rear proud trophies from thtt spoils, of 
Greece. 
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I(OW, in Elysian fields, her ta&efal throng 
Bow to tliy laurels, and adore thy song : 
Oq thee alone thy country turns her eyes; 
On thee h^r poets' future fame relies. 
See ! how in crowds they court thy aid divine 
(For all their honours but depend on thine) ; 
Taught from the womb thy numbers to rehearse,^ 
And sip the balmy sweets of every verse. 
Unrivaird bard ! all ages shall decree 
The first unenvy'd palm of fame to thee; 
Thrice happy bard I thy boundless glory flies, 
Where never mortal must attempt to rise ; 
Such heavenly numbers in thy song we hear, 
And more than human accents charm the ear !• 
To thee, his darling, Phoebus' hands impart 
^is soul, his genius, and immortal art. 
What help or merit in.tliese rules are shown, 

^ The youth must owe to thy support alone. 

^ The youth, whose wand'ring feet with care I 
led 
Aloft, o'er steep Parnassus* sacred head ; 
Taught from thy great example to explore 
Those arduous patiis which thou hast trod before*. 
Hail, pride of Italy ! thy country's grace ! 
Hail, glorious light of all tlie tuneful race ! 
For whom, we weave the crown, and altars 

raise; 
And with rich incense bid the temples blaze ; 
Oar solemn hymns shall still resound thy praise. 
Hail, holy ban), and boundless in renown ! 
Thy fiime dependent on thyself alone. 
Requires no song, no numbers, but thy own. 
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Look down propittous, and my thoughts inspire ; 
Warm my dbMte bosom with thy sacred fire ! 
Let all thy flames with all their raptores roll. 
Deep in my breast, and kindle all my soni ! 
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